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PREFACE. 

r 

rlE who endeavours to aid the cause* 
of virtue, to correct human passions 
and follies, and at the same time to en- 
tertain his reader, may justify his claim to. 
the merit of good intentions, even if he 
should not succeed in his grand object, > 
that of benefiting the community. 
Among many vulgar errors, perhaps there 
is not one more prevalent or dangerous 
than this: " That Novels are unworthy 
the attention of men of any education 
or literary acquirements ;" I could wish 
that such trifles, as they are frequently 
called, were rated higher. The daily 
demands for them from those accom- 
modating caterers of the public, the Pro- 
prietors of Circulating Libraries, prove 
that they are entertaining. The praises 
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VI FR£FACE. 

bestowed upon jthe writers of these 
works, from which a knowledge of the 
world may be safely and cheaply attained 
or augmented, amount to a full demon* 
str at ion of their use. 

Among the ancients, we must sup- 
pose this species of writing to have been 
unknown, their silence being to be con- 
sidered as a proof of this desideratum. 
The Greeks, indeed, are characterised 
by Juvenal, as bold historians ; and we 
know that Livy has recounted incre- 
dible and superstitious wonders, and not 
a few romantic exploits; as Herodotus 
also has done. The Satyricon of Pe- 
tronious Arbiter, whose chief merit 
'worthy of notice is his elegance of stile, 
has been handed down to us : I believe 
this may be called a Romance. 

The Fabliaux, descriptive of the early 
ages of chivalry, were numerous in both 
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the eleventh and thirteenth centuries; 
But Giovanni Boccacio, who has given 
celebrity to the place of his birth, (Ce4« 
taldo, in Tuscany) and who flourished 
in the year 1313, may be considered as 
the father of modern Romance ; and to 
that author's Decameron,, a varied and 
elegant ten days entertainment, Shake- 
speare and other writers are indebted fbn 
the bases of some of their best super*: 
structures. 

As Novel is nearly allied to Ro« 
raance, it may not be improper/ briefly 
to notice the virtues and fkiiiogs of the 
last mentioned species of literature* The 
feudal system gave birth to Romance, 
She was beafetiful; animated, lovely, 
often humtitaus, but generally serious*: 
and was very well informed. At length 
she became vitiated; : Her folio were** 
no longer able or willing .to check or re- 
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Y1W PREFACE. 

dress outrageous grievances beyond the 
law, began themselves to act the parts 
of. needy out-laws. Thus did these 
dishonourable and wandering prodigals 
no longer follow her virgin footsteps. 
Cervantes,, the author of Don Quixote, 
gave Romance a death-blow ; and after 
that spirited attack, abashed and routed, 
slut drooped her head, absconded, and 
since that sera has not been seen among 
men. She, however, who had been an 
acknowledged favourite for such a 
number of years, did not die in obscu- 
rity without leaving an heir; a Phoenix 
arose from her ashes. This was her 
youthful daughter, ycleped the Novel, 
£ls lorig, as the Novelist writes from 
spund principles, there are hopes ; but 
'.''excefcsive sensibility," or terrific chi- 
meras, may be the cause of untimely 
decay. It were pity, that the delicate. 
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Novel should die from supernatural 
terrors. 

Although the present state of civi- 
lized society has set bounds to the fancy 
of the Novel writer, he may, whilehe 
serves the cause of virtue, and makes 
fiction approximate to truth, address 
himself successfully to the passions, and 
use the licence which poets and painters 
claim ; so that, in addition to heroism 
and sentiment, the reader may be. 
amused with refinement and. correct- 
ness. While the French can. boast the 
writings of Le Sage, (if revolutionary 
preposscssioa will permit then* to be- 
stow praises on works written while 
kings were on their thrones) we can 
produce the stories of Fielding, Smoliet, 
Goldsmith, Moore; -and the pleasing 
novels of the fair writer of Evelina, Ce- 
cilia, and Camilla. 
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X PREFACE. ' 

It has always been my humble opi- 
nion; that the pathetic Fielding knew 
best the doctrine of the passions; and 
the witty Smollet that of human 
action. Both, however^ knew men 
and manners well ; and it is universally 
agreed, .that from the works of the in- 
telligent scholar, and the acute histo- 
rian, much instruction and entertain* 
ment may be derived. But here this 
truth forces itself upon rfry observation; 
that the well known cbafatfters of Tom 
Jones and Peregrine Pickle may do 
mischief. Were any man to interro- 
gate me as to which lesson* I thought 
the most useful in one of those excellent 
novels, I should answer, " It is to be 
found in that chapter in which Pickle 
is throxvn into prison" • as the -natural 
consequence of extravagance. I do 
heartily wish, that every young man 
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would pause, and prudently take lei- 
sure to consider, ere he plunges into 
ungoverned and unprincipled excesses. 
To be noticed in the columns of a 
public print, or to fill the mouths of 
artful and tricking gamesters, * will I* 
but a poor compensation for an arrest, 
the horrors of a prison, mental and bo- 
dily suffering* ineffectual remorse, and 
the neglect of friends. 

I have endeavoured to depict in the 
following pages, a young man of good 
sense, and large fortune, as misusing 
the former, and squandering the latter; 
which, as well as good natural faculties, 
is a most valuable talent, if reasonably 
used. Such a man acts the character of 
the patriotic Brutus, with this material 
difference, that he assumes his folly, 
without sharing his praise, on account of 
such disguise. There is no tyranny to 
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resist, but that which proceeds from hi* 
own heedlefs passions, there is no ene- 
my to encounter but himself. Yet slight 
attention is required to ensure to him a 
prosperous, innocuous, and even praise- 
worthy victory; and, that I may talk as 
a philosopher, more glorious than those 
gained at the Granicus and lssus, Phar- 
salia, or on the plain of Marengo. Such 
laurels arc more estimable than those of 
Alexander, Caesar, or Bonaparte. 

EmmaTankerville is pourtrayed as a 
lovely female, immaculate, as all ladies 
who have any pretensions to character 
m should be. The author presumes, that 
he shall not be accused of ill-will to- 
wards society, in having chosen for his 
heroine a young lady so remarkably ac- 
complished. 

Those who think that Sir Henry 
Morctonis far too virtuous and correct, 
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may feci inclined to forgive a Novel 
Writer, who maintains as a maxim, 
that happiness in temporal life consists 
in well governing the passions. And 
the Author would advise such as have 
not yet undertaken this task, to make 
an useful experiment as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

The present political state of affairs 
has prevented Emma Tankerville from 
travelling to any country beside Ger- 
many : further, it will not be contra- 
dicted, that the Poet of Nature is good 
authority for supposing a young lady 
naturally solicitous to follow her lover. 
Lastly, let not any scholar be of- 
fended at the character of Doctor Ana- 
pest. The honourable Mr. Pellet is not 
tjxe representative of all young men ; 
nor is the character of Anapest the copy 
of every classical scholar* The real 
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geritlfeman, even of good sense, may 
smile at the extravagancies of Pellet. 
The scholar wHl certainly never cen- 
sure the Author for disclosing the foibles 
of 'Doctor Anapest, as he can assure 
them, he so much reveres science, as to 
wish that it may never be improperly 
applied. In this Picture from Life, he 
has endeavoured to give a shade to some 
prominent figures ; and if this perspec- 
tive should please, or affect the mind 
of the contemplative, he will have great 
reason to be gratified with his drawing. 
The Author had intended to have said 
a few words respecting the publication 
of a book, and suffering his name to ac- 
company it ; but a conversation which 
took place with a friend some few days 
past, will serve in place of any other 
introduction. 
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INTRODUCTION ! 

Being a Dialogue Between a Friend of the Author 

and himself. 

Friend. So you are resolved to pub- 
lish a novel with your name to it. I 
saw it advertised in the Morning Post, • 

Author. This is my intention ; and 
from arguing the subject, I do not see 
any good reason to the contrary. Other 
authors have prefixed their real names 
to their own works. Besides, there is 
an instance of one having been robbed 
by not doing it. Virgil met with a thief, 
one Battus, who pilfered his verses ; 
the complaint of the modest Roman 
deserves to be treasured as an historical 
precept by succeeding authors. Few 
have known the real authors of Chrysat? 
Junius' *s Letters, or The Whole Duty of 
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Man. Besides, do we not see names 
to every thing estimable ? Brunswick 
Blacking Cakes, prepared by Mr. Tur- 
ner, for instance, are sold with an ad- 
vertisement, pro bono publico. " Words 
cannot set forth its just praise, nor its 
transcendant qualities be truly knowa 
but by experience." The maker of 
Cricket Bats modestly puts his name to 
the end of his works, and is a caufe 
of many good hits ; for his Cricket Balls 
come off with flying colours, in a sub- 
lime, but very irregular manner. Even 
the Cutler has his name on the blades 
of his works, and makes a most splendid 
appearance; while his talent9 for sharp' 
ness, penetration, and his. good temper,.. 
are loudly commended. 

Friend. Animus est in. patinis.* Yet 
there may be some reason in what you 

* His mind is in the dishes. 
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have advanced. I do not recollect, 
however, that Inigo Jones, truly a great 
man, has affixed his name to the Ban- 
quetting- house ; or that the Monument 
tells us who was its ingenious architect. 
Author. Your supposition is just. Yet 
Horace has .raised a monument more dur- 
able than brass , with the hopes of being 
known to posterity. That I may quote 
his words, he says, 

Exegi monument urn are perennius* 

In a word, my volition is fixed; 
and I have only to observe, that my 
Novel is neither particularly humorous, 
sentimental, terrific, nor epistolary, but 
e compound of these four essentials. 
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PICTURE FROM LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

• 

?ir laughs the Morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o'er the azure realm ; 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm* 

GftAY. 

OUR HEROINE INTRODUCED —OUR IDEAS 
ARE IMPROVED BY REFLECTION AND 

EDUCATION REASONS FOR A YOUNG 

LADY NOT DECLINING PROPOSALS FOR 
MARRIAGE. 

IT was now that season of the year when 
Peers and Peeresses, Statesmen and their 
Ladies, gambling Countesses, Knights of 
the noble and illustrious Orders of the Gar- 
ter, Thistle, and Bath, Esquires of inde- 
pendent fortunes and their families, ac- 
cording to the arbitrary rules of fafhion, 
are indulging their taste in rounds of 
Vol. I. B 



.elegant dissipation, preferring town to a 
.country resjdepce. 

For who would be so truly gothic, as to 
delight in enamelled plains, where nature 
boasts nothing ne$w, but -continues to deck 
the earth with its favourite colour; who 

* 

would taste the cooling brook or listen to 
the warbling chorister, when the Mall is 
crowded with loungers of the first class, 
when jellies may be purchased at Mr. 
Candy's, and Mrs. Billington is allowed to 
surpass the notes of her whom simple poets 
call Philomel 

This reasoning is conclusive, as nature 
only listens to the feathered songster ; but 
to the charming Anglo- Italian powdered 
Critics from the pit, Dukes from the boxes, 
the Chronicadors of taste, fafhion and sense, 
nighs'y sacrifice the most lavifh incense of 
adulation. While the countryman scatters 
seeds for the. ensuing harvest, the pick- 
pocket is getting in his; while 

" The swain responsive to the milk-maid sings 11 



female ballad - singers, or hurdy-gardy 
players, delight their numerous auditors, 
these perhaps chanting in bass-voice the 
manners, dress and person of our formi- 
dable enemy, those winding opera airs of 
the newest fashion, which they assure you 
upon their honors have not been out above 
two winters : while Nature gives her aid ip 
teaching the promising plant to bud, Art, 
with a more liberal hand, gives green pea# 
at three guineas a quart. 

The reader of the least judgment will 
by this time, probably, have discovered that 
it was the spring of the year, when Emmji 
Tankerville, in company with her aunt Mku 
Maitland, sate working some flowers, whicb 
seemed to rival the richest prqductionsof 
Tlora. They had not yet left the metro- 
polis for the country — indeed their stile qf 
living did not allow them so fpr to depart 
from custom as to exchange noise for tran- 
quillity. Although the sun darted its bright 
effulgence into the parlour, a fashionable 
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fire blazed, and the monotonous sound of 
chimney sweep broke upon morning slum- 
bers in the flowery month of May. 

A long silence was thus interrupted by 
Mrs. Maitland : " You have not, my dear, 
forgotten Mrs. Mortimer's invitation to her 
masquerade this evening, and however I 
inay be of opinion that much danger may 
arise to unguarded persons of our sex, at 
such places of amusement, yet it is. not pro- 
per, Emma, that you should be entirely 
ignorant of fashionable entertainments. No 
doubt, many good and worthy people, and 
most genteel families, frequent them. By 
the bje, your cousin Pellet, and Dr. Dash, 
his tutor, dine with us to-day, and are to 
escort us to the masquerade." 

Emma briefly replied, " I shall be ready 
to attend you, dear aunt." 

" How much happier," Mrs. Maitland 
continued, " are we than our neighbours 
on the continent ; surely we can never 
sufficiently thank Providence for ttich es- 
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pecial favours : when war rages with tt 

attendant horrors, we rest in security at 

home; while our brave armies encounter 

their enemies in their own provinces, 

the English family arc free from alarm?/ 

excepting those which arise from the 

perils part of any family may undergo. In 

the Gazette we read of the triumphs of our 

brave countrymen, and if we cannot have 

the full enjoyment of the comforts of our 

fire-side, as in peace, we are not shocked 

with, the sight of a besieging enemy, and 

the victorious entry ©f invading troops. 

This we owe, child, in a great mcasure.to 

tbe superior nautical skill, not to add bra*' 

very and confidence of our seamen, and 

those difficulties which may attend any 

attempts in the invasion of this country. 

Our towns being in an unfortified state 

are brought as arguments by some for the 

facility pf tbe enemy's progress, but they 

seem to. forget that the want of fortified 

towns .would be felt by him in the same 
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degree as with us. Happy England ! did 
she know how blessed she was above all 
nations." 

To this spirited apostrophe of her aunt 
Emma made answer, with a sigh,-— 

u I wish there was no such evil as war; for 
evil you must allow it to be, dearest aunt : 
not to enter into detail on the miseries it 
brings, if we consider the increase of taxes, 
aiid how many worthy and honest people 
h&vfe their happiest tnotiiehts embittered 
by that dreadful calamity, surely peace ift 
preferable to the most gloriotrt war. 5 * 

" You talk Irke a Simpleton, child ; W£r 
is necessary to the English, or else how 1& 
the balance of Europe to be preserved V 

" Aiid yet place humanity in the scale, 
rtnd the duties we owe our fdlofr-crcatures, 
and it may be no very difficult matter, dear- 
€$t autit, to conjecture which <vill prepon- 
derate, or rather ought t6 do, on a fair 
balance." 

" Aye, child, you have not Kve&solong 



in the world as I have," answered Mrs. 
Maitland ; cC war, I repeat, is necessary for 
the preservation of our rights ; we .under- 
take war for the purposes of chastising our 
enemies for insults given, for the safety of 
our country, for maintaining our import- 
ance. Was not England the enterprising 
nation she is, her flag would be insulted, 
the ports of other nations would be shiit 
against her vessels. The weakest nation 
has much to apprehend from its ambitious 
and powerful enemy. The Romans lived- 
by plundering its less warlike inhabitants. 
The Chinese, in spite of their strong-built 
jBtone wall A which *as fifteen hundred miles 
in length, were attacked and reduced by 
the Tartars two hundred and fifty years 
ago. The Mexicans and Peruvians were 
overrun by the inhabitants of Spain, then, in 
the meridian of her glory, and Poland urw 
derwent a shameful partition, because she 
was too weak to defend herself against thfe 
ambition of Russia and the other neigh* 
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bouring powers. Can you suppose, for one 
moment, child, that England would be 
spared by France, was she not able to 
resist her attacks ? It requires slight pre- 
texts to undertake a war, when there is a 
probability of success. After the first Punic 
war, the fate of Carthage was soon decid- 
ed, and the ambitious Romans declared 
war, when caprice, or ambition, suggest- 
ed to them inordinate necessity. Whe- 
ther the opening of the Scheldt, or the in- 
sult of an ambassador is the reason given 
for a declaration of war, avails little, if 
the nations are jealous of each other. War 
is an evil, I grant you, but necessary in 
any world but an Utopian one, it must be 
bad recourse to." 

" This argument is infallible, I dare say/' 
replied Emma, " but I wish the causes of 
war were less trivial than they frequently 
are ; the misfortunes it produces are so 
heavily felt. Poor Miss Orwell, who is in 
mourning for her brother, who caught the 



fever in the West Indies, and died there, 
must think so, I am sure. When I see her 
I pity her from my heart. He was a good 
young man, and supported his aged mother 
from his pay : they had reason to love him." 

" He will be buried in St. Paul's cathe- 
dral/' said the political Mrs. Maitland, bri- 
dling with an air of disdain, " his name will 
be in the Gazette, and history will record 
the virtues of Major Orwell." 

" I fear Harriet would rather walk with 
him arm in arm, or hear him read to her, 
than share those honors, which, if not inva- 
luable, arc little consoling to the living.'* 

" Your' father, Emma, was an officer." 
At the mention of this circumstance, Mrs. 
Maitland observed her lovely listener to 
shew emotions of tender grief—- Miss Tan- 
kerville had already applied her cambric 
handkerchief to her eyes, and also laid her 
work on the table. 

" My dear," said her aunt, immediately 
collecting herself, and visibly alarmed, u l 
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did riot intend to call up melancholy reltee* 
tions : nothing, I hope, that you Wilt think 
io, was further from my intentions. My 
•brother was an honor to his profession ; 
and brave as a hero in war, in peace embel* 
lisbed society with the most refined hu- 
manity. 

" I have heard," said Emma, " that was 
the character my poor papa always bore.** 

A flood of tears came to her relief, and 
tras a portrait worthy of the chaste Rey- 
nolds. 

Miss Tankerville was the only daughter 
of an officer of distinguished rank in the 
ahny, and who had bravely fought in the 
protection of his country, and helped to add 
to her glory. On peace being made he re* 
turned home, expecting to find the fondest 
inception from his beloved Julia. He found 
indeed what he had assured himself he 
should find, if she was living. Yet, alas ! 
how uncertain ib the happiness of man! 
Covered with honor, and blessed with an 
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excellent, accomplished, beautiful, arid Joy- 
ing Wife, having a fortune which put faitti 
in possession of more than an elegant suf- 
ficiency, he was doomed to misery. On 
his arrival, h6 embraced his little prattlef, 
Emma, bift was informed that his Wife wis 
suffering under a malignant distemper, and 
that there were small hopes of her recovery. 
Speechless with astonishment, and motion- 
less with grief, her husband, PerctVal Tari- 
kerville, was in a state of mind redembHng 
phrenzy. When he at length recovered 
from the stupor into which this intelligence 
had thrown him, he desired to be shewn to 
her apartment, wherei be viewed bis Julia; 
pale with disease and alreafdy breathing hfcr 
last moments of existence. Hecalted up6ti 
her name ; athisvoice she fthrtly Wrfr6dfc*f 
eyes upon the faithful Pcfcival, expressed 
visible sigrts of joy, closed them, pressed 
his hand, and embraced the little fobbing 
Erfnna, our heroine, who hm>£ by the bed- 
side of her mother, and theft pointing to 

B 6 
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feer child, with difficulty articulated an eter- 
nal farcwel, smiled in the agony of death, 
pnd sunk on the pillow to rise no more. 

It was some time before the afflicted 
mourners could be forced from the arms of 
the deceased. Emma pulled off her shoes 
for fear she should awake her mama, placed 
her fingers on her lips, intimating that si- 
lence was to be kept, then repeatedly kissed 
the pale cheek of her mother, and moistened 
her face with her sobs. 

" Speak, speak!" the innocent lisper cried, 
" do, mammy, speak to Emmy — Papa, my 
good papa, dp make mammy talk/* 

She then tried in playfulness to open her 
eyes, burst into tears, and pulled her dear 
papa away for fear " he should die too, and 
Apt b& able to talk to his Emmy." 

Struggling to bear this sad stroke, grief 
overpowered Colonel Tankerville, and he 
shortly followed his Julia to the grave. 
With the most forcible and affectionate 
invocations and entreaties, be bequeathed 
bis feeble orphan to thtuicof his sister. 
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Mrs. Maitland followed the funeral of 
her relative with unfeigned sorrow, and 
rightly conceived that the best method of 
testifying affection to her brother, was by 
bestowing the utmost attention on the 
education of his daughter. The favorite 
maxims which she inculcated in the mind 
of Emma were, that every gift of Heaven 
was lent us for our improvement, and that 
woman should in a peculiar manner reve- 
rence herself, and should begin early to 
keep her desires in the strictest bounds. 

Nature had adorned the person of Emma 
Tankerville with every captivating grace. 
An interesting softness beamed in her 
countenance, her eyes were never so well 
employed as when they spake some lauda- 
blc affection of her soul ; auburn hair array- 
ed h.* person with the most bewitching 
elegance, luxuriantly flowing down her 
exquisitely turned shoulders. It was not 
in the power of art to give beauty to the 
fair Emma, but she always displayed judg- 
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tricnt in her dress, for she did not think, 
like many wise ladies, that dress was totally 
to be neglected. While health tinged heh 
cheeks with the colour of the rose, it was 
m vain that advertisements boasted of cos- 
metics which gave superior bloom. Shfe 
might have been taken for one of those 
nymphs, who in ancient times were said td 
preside over rivers, fountains, and groves, 
did not the majesty of her appearance shew 
more of the goddess, than denote an infe- 
rior attendant. She was of that age, when 
the passions, useful as they are directed, 
make the most forcible impressions on the 
heart, and unaffected sentiment was uttered 
from her mouth, embellished with rosy lips 
and the purest ivory. Yet those attractions 
would not have been so much the general 
topic of praise, when beauty was the theme, 
had she not. in public places been espied 
through the glasses of some distinguished 
connoisseurs, and pronounced by them a 
devilish fine girl. Miss Tankerville then 
was the reigning toast. 
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I beg of y6u # O profound connoisseurs 
aftd acknowledged critics in that excellence 
erf nature, female beauty, not to judge 
too harshly, but giving me a candid and 
impartial hearing, allow that such an amia» 
ble creature as Emma Tankerville might 
exist, as I myself, I do assure you, have 
the honor of being acquainted with one 
tvho rivals her, nay, being in possession of 
they* ne sfais quoi of the French, joined to 
more than a common share of English good 
nature, to my taste, surpasses even the 
lovely girl whom I have attempted, with 
humble submission, to pourtray. 

That 1 may not be guilty of inattention, 
I shall briefly give the reader the optlincs 
of Mrs. Maitland's character. She was a 
prudent, sensible woman, endowed with 
much penetration, but f6nd of politics, and 
remarkable for her knowledge in making 
preserve* and pickles, paying butchers and 
bakers accompts, &c. 

A thupd&iog knocking at the street door 
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announced the visit of some important per- 
sonages, when the honorable Mr. Pellet, 
and his tutor, the reverend Doctor Dasb, 
were formally announced. 

" Ah, cousin Emmy," said the honorable 
Mr. Pellet, who was dressed in extreme 
fashion, " it is really an age since I have 
seen you. May I never nick the caster if 
it does not give me more pleasure seeing 
you than winning the box. I have been 
engaged all this week, and have had no 
time to pay my respects to you. And how 
do you do, aunt?" making a slight inclina- 
tion of his body; " you wear^as well as ever, 
I think, for my part." 

Again the knocker of the street door an* 
nounced a third visitor, when Mr. Ma it- 
land was introduced into the room. Ho 
was politely welcomed by Emma, who ob- 
served that u it was fine weather^' and 
asked him " if be brought any very par- 
ticular news from the. city V 9 

Of tbe mercantile class, steady though 
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voung, and following the business of a 
British merchant, more from inclination 
than necessity, Mr. Maitland stood unri- 
valled for connections, assiduity in busi- 
ness, respectability, and integrity. Far be 
it from me to draw any invidious compa- 
risons between men who adorn and benefit 
society, but this gentleman's philanthropy 
and public spirit were remarkable. 

In all patriotic subscriptions, held at 
Lloyd's or elsewhere, the name of Maitland 
stood conspicuous; in him the wounded sol- 
dier found his friend and benefactor, the 
disconsolate and indigent widow her bus* 
band, and in him the poor and friendless 
orphan their parent restored to them. The 
fond hope of his mother, he was good- 
natured, intelligent, and handsome. An 
union had been planned by his mother be- 
tween her niece and Mr. Maitland; but 
Emma was averse to such an alliance for 
particular reasons; her disposition, gay and 
volatile, was not suited to the reserved and 
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prudent temper of her cousin. She const-. 

• 

dered the marriage ceremony, not as a mat- 
ter of mere convenience, but as a most 
sacred juncture of the heart and affections. 
How, then, could she love Jamc3 Maitland ? 
But she felt esteem and partiality for him, 
and this she had openly, though reluctantly 
disclosed to him, as it gave great pain to her . 
sensible mind to say any thing which might 
wound his feelings. 

He heard his sentence not without deep 
regret, but, at the same time, with becom- 
ing fortitude.. Business, and long accus- 
tomed habits of caution, had rendered him 
coqI and collected ; indeed his turn of mind 
iyas not, by nature, disposed to passion, as- 
I have already observed. In addition to 
this cogent reason, Emma Tankerville con- 
sidered herself as too closely affianced by 
ihe ties of consanguinity to enter into a 
ponnubial alliance, with her cousin, James 
Maitland, although her aurft, who suffered 
politics to sway her mind iu most matters, 
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strongly urged, that the benefits resulting 
from a family compact would be of infinite 
utility and importance. This good lady 
reasoned after the method of many others 
who are fond of suiting divine laws, as well 
as human, to their own inclinations, and 
rejoice when they espy an outlet through 
which they may creep. The laws, passing 
over the first cousin german, prohibit the 
second from marrying. After this form 
Solon devised a law for punishing murder, 
but omitted any penal statute for parricide, 
supposing that the spirit of the law, which 
was shewn in one instance, would prevail 
in the other, and sufficiently demonstrate 
his intention. 
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CHAPTER N. 

Thrice hnppy sons of Cam, whom Proctor's rage 
Rarely molest, whether your snorting steeds 
Snuff, from afar, Newmarket's well-known breeze, 
Or furious pant to gain the verdant heights 
OfGogmagog. Maurice's pokmi." 

A YOUNG MAN OP FASHION AND HIS BUTT. 

■ 

— A DINNER PARTY. A MERCHANT IS 

BUT A GUIZ. EULOGIUM ON COFFEE.— 

* "... 

ANECDOTES RESPECTING THE EXAM1- 
NATION OF A CLERGYMAN* 

AT dinner, the honorable Mr. Pellet 
proposed to Doctor Dash, by a well-known, 
"^intimation and familiar sign, to run down 
the merchant. Gladly would I relate. to- 
my fair reader an account of the various 
jokes which were cut at the cxpence of. 
the most glorious personage we boast of 
in our isles ; but I ana, aware that a 
repetition of the words" bore/* " lounge," 



" quiz," " lumber/' « tip them the go by/* 
u P a y' n g the Spanish/' " row/' " Sunday 
buck/' " dished/' " devilish cunning," and 
terms of similar import, would not please, 
but might, on the contrary, much disgust 
the delicate and refined taste of her to 
whom I may have the happiness of address- 
ing myself. 

I will now attempt to give my reader 
some account 'of the dignified clergyman 
present at Mrs. Maitland's : his face re- 
sembled the figure of a human counte- 
nance carved out on some sticks, curiou6 
in their make, and the bald places of his 
head, as those of Caesar's were covered with 
laurel, were concealed with powder ; with 
this difference in their respective charac- 
ters, that the Roman General took the lives 
and properties of those whom he: gloriously * 
encountered, while the Doctor was Con- 
tented with property alone. In plain 
words, he constantly frequented Ncwmar- 
kct^ and the spring meetings he ludicrously 
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called the Easter offerings. It was here that 
he, by his consummate knowledge in bet- 
ting, contrived to pick up a fortune of eigh- 
teen hundred pounds per annum. He was 
a member of all the whist clubs in the fa- 
shionable part of the town, kept his mis- 
tress, drove a green chair, kept two horses 
besides a groom, was remarkable for the 
neatness and makeof his leather-breeches, 
groomish waistcoat, and the jockey cut of 
his coat, as well as the elegance of his tooth* 
pickcase, mounted snuff-box, whip, curious 
and silver-mounted sticks, and silver spurs. 
The honorable Mr. Pellet having en- 
joyed high fun, and joked sufficiently, as 
he termed the frequent sallies of his intern- 
perate humour, thus disclosed the cha- 
racter which he intended to assume at 
* night: 

"It is my scheme to go as a mail-coach- 
man ; ril shew them what's fun. Dick 
Whipcord, who was a d d clever fel- 
low, a most terrible scholar, and under- 



stood Latin as well as driving four in hand ; 
by thcbye,a better coachman nevprhandled 
reins, has frequently let me into a secret or 
two. Ihave not been at Cambridge for no- 
thing. Many a time and oft, as Shakespeare 
has it, have Dick and I roughed it on the box 
in cold frosty nights ; snow or rain it was all 
one to me, I had but to be in chapel next 
evening. O'd — me, Dick was a precious 
fellow. He Was the' lily. He was all the 
go with us. I would wager fifty pieces to 
as many shillings, and will post the ruples 
at any time, that not a square cap in either 
university could keep ground with him. 
He outran, curse his queer gumption (here 
the honorable senator laughed for the 
space of two minutes)— Dick outran all 
the learned ones ; he would be a rolling 
stone to every don.. May I lose the odd 
trick with four honors in my hand, if the 
rumgumptious fellow did not ppze all the 
-Doctors from the bachelor to the caput 
I have him in my mind's eye, he beat them 
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hbllow, did he not, doctor ?- Oh he was the 
fily, was he not the lily, doctor ?" 

The reverend gentleman to whom the 
question, was proposed, perfectly knew his 
duty and assented, picking his teeth with a 
complacent smile. 

The honorable Mr. Pellet then pro- 
ceeded to give his hearers a powerful dis- 
play of his strength of lungs, by vociferating 

■ 

the view halloo. 

" As for you, right reverend," the noble 
youth continued, i: you will go as my friend 
Critic counselled me to day, when I met 
him in Bond- street, you will go as editor 
of the Scandalous Chronicle, a new daily 
paper. Ladies, will you look at the printed 
hand-bills? they arercall)' monstrousqucer.'* 
So saying, he politely delivered one inte 
Emma's hands, who read the following : 
" Speedily will be published) 
" A New Daily Paper, 
" The Scandalous Chromcle." 
** The Editor begs leave to acquaint 
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ladies of all distinctions, nobility, clergy, 
and gentry, that this public print is to be 
conducted on a most improved and exten- 
sive scheme ; and he has the hope that, by 
bints, surmises, and well-founded conjec- 
tures, he will be enabled to gratify his 
readers, and place this glass of fashion on a 
most respectable footing. He confesses that 
a great part of the necessary support, must 
be owing to the fortunate war which has 
taken place, marriages, and the contradic- 
tions of them, rumours of the death of 
placemen and great personages, by which 
he humbly hopes to gain an honest live- 
lihood. — Price 3d. Taxed by the Pre- 
mier 3^." 

Emma could not refuse the tribute of a 
smile to a scheme so well drawn up, and so 
likely to succeed. 

Mr. Maitland now withdrew, it being 

post night, ahd as soon as be was gone, 

the honorable Mr. Pellet, and Dr. Dash, 

descanted on the superior qualities of a bon 

Voj-. I. C 
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vivant, apologizing at the same time to 
Mrs. Maitland for their freedom. 

" For without freedom of speech/' 
said Dash, " where would be the boasted 
liberty of the subject ? What though I was 
rusticated at College, and suffered as a 
martyr to the cause of freedom of speech ; 
you cannot refuse to drink, ladies, yoia can- 
not refuse drinking, cousin Emmy, the ex- 
cellent toast of Liberty to all Britons." 

Here he laughed heartily, and poured 
out four glasses of sparkling champaign, 
then helping his aunt and cousin to two 
bumpers; Dr. Dash followed their example; 
indeed he drank by prescription. 

The ladies now retired to the drawing- 
room, where they were soon followed by 
the gentlemen, who after arranging their 
plans for the ensuing week, and their bets 
at the nextNewmarket meeting, drank cof- 
fce'wilh the view of clearing their brains. 
" What is it that makes Lord II — y speak 
go eloquently on the subject of war and 
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commerce? Coffee is the cause of Lord 
Cas — gh so strenuously supporting, in such 
a clear train of reasoning, the constitutional 
measures of Mr. A n. What gives poig- 
nancy to the satire of the honorable Win. 
W m ? Nothing but this excellent be- 
verage? What enables Mr. P 1 to use 

such demonstrative reason, or such sophistry 
and self-government in 'disclosing his un- 
feigned sentiments ; or from whence pro- 
ceeds such bright emanations of reason from 
his late great colleague, Lord M — lv — lie ? 
Coffee is, I assert, the principal cause. 

" The use of this valuable berry renders 
the politician shrewd, the divine eloquent, 
the lawyer skilful. If such be its valuable 
qualities, I charge you, O young men ! to 
drink large draughts of it, as, without such 
assistance, it may be difficult to shine in 
the senate, bar, or pulpit." 

The reverend divine had once the honor 
°f reading prayers before the Prince of ***, 
who observed that he never heard prayers 
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read in such a manner before. The hon. 
Mr. Pellet always related this anecdote 
with considerable effect, winking his eyes, 
and, by an expressive smile, intimating the 
double meaning that his Royal Highness 
intended to convey. This story was told re- 
gularly, to the great edification of the com- 
pany, wherever the right hon. gentleman 
and his tutor dined. Indeed Dash was an 
excellent butt at all times to his patron, 
who commanded not only two boroughs, 
but had the disposal of two rich livings. 
This made the man of the gown exert 
himself; " for,'* says a celebrated French 
writer in his maxims, " every action pro- 
ceeds, in a greater or lesser degree, from 
self-love." 

Another story upon record concerning 
our divine is, that when he went to Oxford 
for the purpose of being admitted to his 
degree, he was met by his fellow student, 
and once college companion, in the 
streets, who enquired what brpUjght him to 
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Isis? " What f" said the doctor, " Sir, can 
you suppose, but the intention of taking 
my degree?" smiling and shewing those 
teeth which nature had taken great care to 
place in a conspicuous point of view. His 
friend took the liberty of questioning him 
to clear the doubts which he entertained of 
his having prepared himself for examination; 
but finding him ignorant as to subjects of 
divinity, he abruptly asked him " Quis ge* 
fmit EcH-pac ?"* To the immortal disgrace 
of both universities, it so happens, ih.'.t 
there are some dull fellows foolish enough 
to consider that hippomany and dashing 
character are notperfectly consistent with an 
academical education or a clerical life. The 
Doctor was not in the least irritated ; litlle 
acquainted with the language of the Ro- 
mans, he did not know what most boys of 
the second form at Eton do, that genuit 
was the prcter- perfect tense of gigno, to be- 
get ; but having read the name of Eclipse, 

* " Who was the sire of Eclipse V 9 
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of whose excellence he was well informed, 
as well as pedigree, dam, grand- dam, sire, 
grand-sire, fleetness, matches, cups, and 
plates won, he flattered himself that it was 
some great compliment paid him; and hav- 
ing read the praises of horses in transla- 
tions, for he ever read the classics in Eng- 
lish, he bowed, returned the compliment, 
asked his friend, who had been busily em- 
ployed in writing an abstruse explanation 
oftheecolic digamma, to come and meet 
some university men at the Angel Inn, to 
a dinner parly. 

And here it is withgrief I mention, that 
the Doctor was particularly unfortunate 
that evening, for one of the company de- 
tected him peeping through the key-hole, 
intensely exercising his curiosity in ascer- 
taining, as he usually did, whether the 
party in his absence drank more wine than 
was exactly their share. He w T as of course 
fined a bumper of salt and water, and oblig- 
ed to drink it. It was in vain he pleaded 



the sacred office of president, and it was tcr 
as little purpose that* his friend brought 
quotations from Anacreon and Horace, to 
support the chair. The horrible potion was 
prepared, mixed, and the Doctor was 
drenched. The infamy also was told in 
Soho, published in Newmarket, and the 
Philistines rejoiced, for the beauty of Israel 
was fallen, the sons of Israel wept over the 
Doctor : nor was this the termination of his 
misfortunes : the next day, on being asked 
by the examining chaplain, who was the 
author of the Pentateuch, our Apostle, who 
was certainly not a man of letters, replied, 
after some hesitation, he believed St. Paul. 
The gentleman, who examined the can- 
didates for orders, and who was a good na- 
tured and learned man, smiled at his mis- 
take; and as some school-boys have saved 
their seat of honour from being exposed, 
by being fortunate enough to raise a smile 
upon them from the master, the Doctor 
saved himself the expences of another jour- 
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vvv tv x Oxford, a circumstance of no trifling 
ttv^rnt iu his judgment, and escaped 
!v ; :\-T plurkcd ; and lest the boys, as he 
os'Jotl the students, should make sport of 
|ii;u. as speedily as possible, swifter than 
i'-r rook, our ignorant Apostle from the 
k»watj of Isis took his flight. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A FRENCH VALET 
AND HIS MASTER.— -AN ERRONEOUS IDEA 
OP CHARITY, 

AFTER drinking tea, the Statesman and 
his dependant retired to their respective ha- 
bitations to dress for the evening. 

When the honorable Mr. Pellet reached 
home, he rang for Facile, his valet de 
chambre. The obsequious foreigner in an 
instant made his appearance; his principal 
merit and utility were speaking the French 
language and broken English so as scarcely 
to be understood. To this talent was added 
a certain degree of complaisance, which, 
honest John Bull in his blunt way is fond of 
stiling meanness* fawning, or cant. 

The following dialogue commenced be- 
tween the master and his valet. 

C5 
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The honorable Mr. Pellet. " Facile, are 
there any letters for mc ?" 

Facile. u Oui, Monsieur, (with the 
lowest bow, giving the right honorable Mr. 
Pellet a letter) the honorable Monsieur 
Thomas Vortex has sent dis note for you." 

The honorable Mr. Pellet reading : 

" Dear Pellet, 

" To-morrow Belcher fights. The Olym- 
pics ! Rare sport ! My brown mare, Som- 
mers-town, has been entered for the cup at 
Epsom. Patriot is out of condition, and 
certainly no favourite. It is inconceivable 
how deep in I am ; two thousand on one 
race. Kill or cure, dish'd or made. Audaci 
fortuna favet, but she does not smile al- 
ways. Betsy Paintwcl has left me. Con- 
verted, by all that's treacherous, a draft I 
gave her of £.200 into £.2000 ; so that I 
am, let roe recollect — eighteen hundred 
minus. Cunning jilt! but I'll serve her 
a trick. I expect pocketing the stuff in a 
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month or six weeks, as t'other Betsy, the 
sow, is in excellent condition ; the bets are 
already, Bess against the man, five to four. 
Laura bolted at Chelmsford. Have you 
any horses entered for the cup ? Sommers- 
town is in fine order for running, she is the 

lily.. 

Yours sincerely,. 

Thom. Vortex." 

Thursday, 5 o'clock. 

4 

Facilfe. u I have de honour, Monsieur, 
(bowing), to present you wit anoder billet 
from mi : Lord Shuffle, (making another 
low bow, and most submissively placing the 
note in his hands.)" 

The honorable Mr. Pellet reading :. 

■ 

" Dear Jack, 

" Do you attend the lower house on the 
budget ? I really want cash. Am mon- 
strous poor. Cannot therefore send you 
the three hundred due for billiards and ha- 
zard, but must borrow twp hundred more,, 
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to make up the five, if convenient. The 
weather is uncommon hot. 

Yours faithfully, 

Shuffle." 

u P. S. A verbal answer will do if you 
cannot send supplies." 

Facile. " There have beside called on 
you, Monsietjjjfc (bowing) de tailleur, two 
jockies un marchand, qui vend du vin, 
Monsieur Soleil, un jeweller, Monsieur Di- 
d**otj un opera dancer, Monsieur Issachar, 
the great broker, qui est ver rich." 

The honorable Mr. Pellet. " Very well, 
my good Facile. m Honest Issacar is a 
d. . . . d good sort of fellow. He is the lily." 

Facile. " Ah, mon Dieu ! mais Mon- 
sieur, (emphatically shrugging up his shoul- 
ders) mais Monsieur (smiling, and putting 
his hand to his breast) une demoiselle 
charmantc, tres belle, com this evening, she 
says dat she love you, that she, en verite, 
adore you, enfin elle dit que vous etes bar- 
bpre, ingrat, and dat she will be ver incon- 
solable." 
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The honorable Mr. Pellet. " Adorabld 
creature ! but if I hear a tittle of French 
from you, I'll break every bone in your 
skin." 

Facile. " Maamselle look ver pretty, 
San" 

The honorable Mr. Pellet. " You French 
devil, fetch my masquerade d^ess." 

Facile. €€ Ah vous etes toujours gai, 
Monsieur, toujours plaisant, just like one 
Frenchman exactemebt." 

The honorable Mr. Pellet. " JJone of 
your jabbering, Sir, depechez vous and be 
d d." 

Facile. " I fly en verite, Sar f I fly, (scrap, 
ing very low on the ground, and hobbling 
out of the room) ma foi ! peste ! le diable 
(muttering to himself) dis corn does plaguy 
me so, I must pay one visit to M. Gardi- 
ner, who has cured de Duchess of Riga- 
doon's pieds." 

The honorable Mr, Pellet. " What is 
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that you say, you old fool ?" (shoving frim 
violently out of the room.)* - 

Facile, (returns and makes a low bow) 
u I have de honour of having received one 
big push from you, Sar. I am ver oblige,, 
Sar, vcr, ver much oblige indeed." 

" Is such a man/' said the honorable- 
Mr. Pellet, as the Frenchman again quitted 
the room, " to pretend to have a genius for 
liberty ? Plague take such rascals*. If he 
did not make me laugh, I would have caus- 
ed him totroop long before this time. I be- 
lieve I am the most charitable and generous 
fellow on earth, to protect him." 

How many, .like th« honorable Mr. Pel- 
let, imagine and call actions laudable, which 
if they should be investigated, will be found 
solely tooiiginate from caprice. 

Having dressed, he threw himself into- 
his chariot, and was driven to Portland- 
street. 

The hon. Mr. Pellet Was one of those 
gentlemen, who, contrary to the common- 
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alty, who get their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, are scarcely able to endure the 
fatigue of walking, or rather loanging; can- 
not dine after the manner of les bourgeois^, 
pronounce the wine that is not to be traced 
to the ample cellars of Carbonei or Chal- 
lier, most intolerable, and vile compound j 
must be regular in their visits to Tatter- 
sail's, and enjoy no self satisfaction or gra- 
tification, but consider that they have lost a 
day y if they omit lounging at places of amuse- 
ment, where all the world go. In short r 
in the course of the revolving year they 
have shewed themselves in particular par- 
ties; seen particular races; conversed with 
particular people; danced with particular 
women; played particular games of billiards j 
made particular matches at crickets ; been 
at particular whist parties, plays and operas; 
encored particular actors and actresses; arid 
eat of particular dishes; besides having dis- 
charged their duties as members of parlia- 
ment at a few particular debates. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

O she doth teach the torches to burn bright ! 
Her beauty liangs upon the check of night 
Like a rich jewel in an iEthiop** ear. 

Shakspere— Romeo and Juliet. 

A MASQUERADE. A LOVE ELEGY TO A 

COOK-MAID, AND SERIOUS REFLECTION^ 
DRAWN FROM PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 

—A SINGULAR CHARACTER. A GREAT 

PERSONAGE.— DUKE OF M — CH-— — R. 
DUKE OF NORTH ND. A BALLAD SIN- 
GER IN CHARACTER. SERIOUS ALTER- 
CATION AND EFFECTS OF GALLANT BE- 
HAVIOR. 

EMMA had habited herself in the cha- 
racter of a nun; her aub»rn and long tres- 
ses of hair were artfully concealed under a 
neat cap, her garment sat close around her 
lovely form, while a string of beads hung 
from her neck of purest alabaster, and 
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(hading the fine cambric, formed an ele- 
gant contrast, and 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 

■ 

Which Jews might kiss and Infidels adore. 

Lovely Emma, in whatever dress art sup- 
plied, thou wert sure of pleasing. Immor- 
tal sbalt thou be, if my humble panegyric 
can make thee so. 

At the settled hour of appointment the 
parties drove to Berkeley Square, where 
they were politely received by the hostess. 
Mrs. Maitland was in a plain domino, con- 
ceiving, as she wisely observed, a strict 
neutrality in the present times was most 
expedient and salutary, and in this plan 
she but_followed the policy of the imperial 
court of Vienna. 

The rooms w r cre crowded, and the num- 
ber of visitants exceeded five hundred. 
There were to be met Dianas without 
chastity; Falstaffs resembling Shakspere's 
humorous knight in nothing save thebulk 
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of their persons; sailors scented with es- 
sences, city swains, right honorable milk- 
maids Covered with ronge, ballad singers 
opulent in acres of dirty land, noble Jew- 
brokers, and dukes metamorphosed into 
chimney-sweepers and watermen. Among 
the characters was a Telcmachus, who bad 
taken lessons in dancing from Did**ot, and 
whereas the wise son of Ulysses was distin- 
guished by his solid wisdom and admirable 
judgment, the excellent qualities of his re- 
presentative seemed solely to lie in his 
bcels. His Mentor was an Israel it ish stock* 
broker, to whom it was reported he was 
greatly in debt. Emma, who made houses 
speak, and bears most amorouily growl, 
did not escape sundry impertinent addresses 
from this motley groupe, who came to sea 
and be seen. A Quaker accosted her with 
distorted grimace, and protested with more 
than simple asseveration, " that he felt iiv. 
wardly moved with strange qualms, that 
the spirit had wrested with the flesh to lit- 
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tie purpose, and that he felt a very urgent 
inclination, yea a strong impulse of the 
inward man to be affianced to the lovely 
person of his goodly sister ; yea he longed 
to make her one of the faithful, and to put 
her in the right way." 

" I wonder/' rejoined our heroine, u that 
thou venturest into the tabernacles of the 
ungodly ; verily thou art entrapped by 
Beelzebub, and the machinations of the 
evil one have vanquished thy devout af- 
fections, and altered thy demeanor. Thou 
art content no longer to confine thy lan- 
guage to the discourse of the faithful, but 
must swear, forsooth! Oh fie on it ! I ab- 
hor such sinful ways, and reprobate thy 
manners, friend, as having some regard for 
thy soul. I therefore do advise thee in fu- 
ture to let thy light shine clearly, and to 
shew that delicacy and modesty peculiarly 
grace thy religious profession, friend." 

The Quaker departed, abashed and con- 
founded, but no sooner was honest Ami- 
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naclab gone, than a Sailor protested w that 
it was a shame to see so fine a vessel with* 
out convoy, and offered to take charge of 
it himself, free of all expenco and pilotage? 
though," added he, smiling, u to judge by 
the black signals that she hung out, she 
might be considered as a lawful prize, and 
wanted nothing but a mate on board." He 
then made a short salute to her, entertained 
the nun with the boatswain's notice for all 
hands on deck, from a srlver whistle which 
hung from a button of his blue jacket* 
and danced a hornpipe. 

She was suddenly accosted by a person 
in the character of a Poet, who exclaimed, 
starting with admiration, which, had such 
acting been real, would have done no dis- 
credit to his judgment : 

Angels were painted fair to look like you. 

And then suddenly proceeded to Milton — 

Grace was in all her steps, hcav'n in her eye, 
In every feature dignity and love. 
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is How pensive you seem, fair nun/* 
said the Bard ; " perhaps you are in love, 
and come from the cloister to find the ob- 
ject of your affections, resembling the fair 
maid whom the Bard of Avon has so ex- 
quisitely described. 

■ " She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek— 

u Or, do you observe with Goldsmith, 

That the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the wanton freaks of wealth array 'd, 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toil possessing sickens into pain ; 
And ev'n while Fashion's brightest arts employ, 
The heart, distrusting, asks, if this be joy? 

(i Yes, lovely Emma, you sigh for the 
healthful sports which 

" Grace the peaceful green"—" the busy mill/* ^j^ 
The distant church that tops the neighb'ring hill— 
" The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 
That only shelters thefts of harmless love :" 

these objects are, I am confident, more 
pleasing to your gentle bosom/* 
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After the manner of the improvisatori, he 
addressed these stanzas to her: 

The world, it has been often said, 

Sweet maid, I'll prove it true, 
Is nothing but a masquerade, 

Which cheats the shallow view. , 

The minister is mask'd I fear, 

Who courtly bows and smiles ; 
Bat " hear him," and John Bull 'tis clear 

He of his cash beguiles. 

Thus learned, reverend, sage divines, 

'Gainst Pharisees will preach ; 
But them, sad knaves, Ben Block defines, 

And swears that they will peach. 

While sons of Mars tremendous swear, 
TelJyou of hair-breadth 'scapes — 

Trust not great oaths, sweet maid, beware 
Of empty j ac kan apes. . 

When lawyers plead, they mean your good, 

Declare that truth they speak ; 
Can those your friends be understood, 

Who chiefly money seek ? 
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"While Galen's pupil rtalks most grave, 

Prescribes, and gives advice ; 
Say, friend, that you no money have, 

He quits you in a trice. 

Turks, Jews, and Quakers, City Swains, 

Heroes and Clowns forsooth, 
And many a Pallas without brains 

Compose this motley groupe. 

Tho* Vice may Virtue's vestment wear, 

Cheat superficial sight — 
Xo ! in novitiate garment fair, 

Truth Folly puts to flight. 

Such characters as thine are blest, 

Thy charms a goodly shew. 
(Dread critics frown not — ) mayst thou rest, 

Eli am ex domino* 

" Thou must be an exquisite Poet, bless- 
ed with such a peculiar and happy talent of 
flattery ; but, prithee, be sparing of your 
jests. I shall content myself with observ- 
ing, that to you the language of Waller to 
Charles the Second may be used, when a 
Poet of your description attempted to ex- 
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tenuatc his panegyric on Cromwell. Ac- 
complished, Sir, you succeed better in fic- 
tion." 

" I consider myself more than repaid in 
a smile from the admirable Miss Tankcr- 
ville," answered the humble attendant on 
the Muses. ' 

Making a respectful bow, the tattered 
Poet then begged leave to put into her 
hands, with all due submission, some poetry. 

" You will find/' said he, selcetingone 
from a parcel he had tied with a silk rib- 
bon, " a love elegy addressed to a mistress. 
You already are informed that, since the 
fourteenth century, in which the fair Laura 
was mistress to the fond Petrarch, poets 
have ever had ladies who inspired their 
writings ; and, that I may speak metapho- 
rically, stirred the Jire of their imagina- 
tions." 

The elegy was accompanied with a card 
describing the place where he lodged. On 
it were the following couplets: 
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No man snre alive. 

My ills could survive. 

In a garret I live, 

At my means pray connive ; 

For I never shall thrive. 

Miss, while senses are five. 

Emma, by the light of a lustre, read the 
following heroics : 

• a 

An Ode by a half-famished Poet on his 
Mistress, who is remarkable for her siiice, 
and provides bucks on which wits may 
richly feast, and make trenchers, even 
wooden trenchers, scrvicable: 

My charming Skimmer, pretty maid, 

Dear warm bewitching beauty, 
How shall one of the rhyming trade, 

Expressive shew his duty ? 

More sweet than sound 'of jack's thy tongue, 

Thy skin as soft as chicken, 
Were I an apron round thee hung, 

How exquisite the picking ! 

Vol. I. \) 
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O cease, fair maid, to stir the fire, 

Forbear, I'm burnt to tinder^r- 
Thou thoughtst me 'chance dead to desire, 

As dull as any cinder. 

On me, half-starv'd, but deign to look, 

I'm thin as thy thread-paper ; 
For sop in pan to court thee; cook, 

What crime in one so taper ? 

E'en now, methinks, as here I stand* 

I see Che mutton roasting ; 
Zooks, could I such nice meat command, 

Vain, transitory boasting. 

*Tis done, how lovely red and white ! 

I'm vanquished, wretched sinner j 
Grant me, ye gods, one glorious bite, 

That bite shall be my dinner. 

Hold ! hold, my chops, break, break, my heart, 

My grief, sure, is amazing ; 
How can I eat thy venom'd dart, 

O love ! thy fire so blazing ? 

Yet bones with thee I'd pick, thou cheat,. 

Blind, wanton, wretched bungler ; 
'Sdeath, must flames my marrow eat? 

When lo, I die of hunger ! 
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O were I tied to some tough steak, 
Thy pigeons, love, had In a pie : 

Or had thy heart for pity's sake, 
Or else some fish to fry! 

Queen of the kitchen— fire and tongs, 

Shall famine me impede— 
Shall he, to whom the Muse belongs, 

Of roast beef stand in need ? 

Queen of the kitchen, on me smile, 

O lead me to the larder — 
Ye Frenchmen laugh, grow fat meanwhile* 

My case, how strange, is harder. 

. Nice is the sirloin, nicer yet 

Puddings, that Skimmer makes ; . 
Nicer than sirloin is my Bet, 
Or puddings made of steaks. 

When unto vermicelli thou 

Reduc'd, alack ! 6hall be ; 
My grief shall flow, dear Betsy, how 

Shall I hold tears for thee ? 

Now, if one cutlet be my treat, 

Refresh'd, thy praise I'll sing : 
The Nine y plague take them ! have no meat, 

Nq liquor, save their spring. 

D2 
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So shalt thou be the earliest toast, 

When 'chance I may carouse- 
So shalt thou, Betsy, rule the roast, 

By many envied spouse. 

While our heroine was intent upon com- 
paring .life with the scene that was before 
her eyes, where it was evidently the cm- 
ployment of many to appear in false co- 
lours, and, like the ass of Cumae, put on the 
lion's skin, roaring horribly; where chas- 
tity appeared decked with meretricious 
charms, and genius afforded criticism to 
folly, and busy characters entertainment to 
the sombre, sedate, and prudent dominos ; 
where many of this motley groupe ere Jong 
shall be obliged to lay aside their masks, 
strip off their dominos, and appear in their 
proper characters* Then will Pallas no 
longer trip it in the airy maze, and but a 
mere mortal, instead of the lance, resume 
the needle ; and she who has been employ, 
ed in retailing sentimental morality will 
then sip tea, or lose money at dear picquet* 
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Then, too, will Diana* receive the gilt, wire- 
wove, and charming billet dpux ; and, so 
far from being scrupulously chaste, will me- 
tamorphose her dear spouse into a greasy 
animal that wears horns. Thus also; at a 
tristful period, will Momus-f- weep ovcr. t his 
steward's accounts. Weightier inferences 
than these, arising from the busy scene that 
flitted before her, engrossed the attention 
of Emma, when a Diable Boiteux politely 
introduced himself. 

* i 

* The Goddess of Chastity. 
•J- Momus had the honour of being jester among 
the gods. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ah, pearly drops, that pouring from those eyes, 
8poke the dissolving cloud of soft desire ! 
What time cold sorrow chill'd the genial fire, 

M Struck the fair urns, and bade the waters rise." 

Soft down those cheeks, where native crimson vies 
With ivory whiteness, see the crystals throng, 
As some clear river winds its stream along, 

Bathing the flowers of pale and purple dyes. 

Whilst love, rejoicing in the onerous shower, 
Stands like some bird, that after sultry heat 
Enjoys the drops, and shakes his glittering wings* 

Then grasps his bolt, and conscious of his power, 
Midst those bright orbs assumes bis wonted seat, 
And thro' his lucid shower his livid lightning flings. 

' Rot toes Life of Lorenzo dc Aiedki. 

* DEIGN, beautiful Nun/ to behold a 
devil who summons resolution, notwith- 
standing the modesty and charms which 
guard your person, to address you. You 
behold in me Asmodcus." A plume of 
feathers added little to his height, which 
was characteristically diminutive; a crutch 
supported his steps, and he was habited as 
a Spaniard. 
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fc My knowledge, fair lady, perhaps may 
be useful ; it will tend probably to dissipate 
the ennui which intrudes into places of this 
kind, in defiance of all attempts to shut 
out the envious gnome from fashionable 
amusements. 

" Already/' he continued, " is an obr 
ject worthy you* notice passing before you* 
The gentleman in the character of a hair- 
dresser is a politician, who assumes, froqpt 
lave of the chattering character, the habit 
of a personage who is generally communis 
cative in the extreme when politics are qq 
the tapis; This war has placed him in tbp 
situation of Razor ; ' he is completely in 
the suds;' like him, too, he conjectures 
from the most trivial causes. The frowns 
of the Minister produce an electric shock, 
and nothing less than the success of our 
enemies can be pourtrayed by such ill omens. 
Turn your eyes, lovely fair one, to that 
handsome young man in a Turkish habit; 
be lately left bis wife for the more agree- 
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example of patriotism before those who are 
the representatives of their countrymen, 
the defenders of their rights, the guardians 
of their safety, and promoters of their pros- 
perity. At the mutiny of the Nore, the 
conduct he shewed has called forth a de- 
serving eulogy from the Minister, for he 
never once enquired who the commander 
was, what were the principles of this or 
that party. The ship was in distress; a 
storm, which had been gathering for some 
time, was bursting on our devoted heads, 
and involving us in destruction. We were 
in danger of being wrecked on a hostile 
coast, where the enemies of order and esta- 
blished government would have shewed no 
pity, but have given encouragement to the 
disorderly, and those who might hope to 
profit by such scenes of confusion. All was 
dark and dismal ; the cloud, heavy with 
mischief, hung over us, when that gentle- 
man came forward, and acquired, by his 
disinterested conduct, the name of an in- 
dependent patriot. It is an eulogy which 



the page of history will establish % it will 
be, as the Minister observed, more lasting 
than any praise that he could bestow. 

" When the murder of a late Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland was reported in the Bri* 
tish Parliament, this gentleman, whose po- 
litical virtues arc exemplary, evinced huma- 
nity, firmness of mind, and an unbiassed 
patriotism. Such conduct, if the times are 
so degenerate as writers represent, must be 
grateful to us who are lovers of the first 
country in the world. 

" But here comes a noble personage. — No 

other than the P of •##**; adorned 

with elegant manners, he is not deficient it) 
the most exalted virtues. A noble instance 
of charity, fair stranger, stands upon re- 
cord. The widow of an officer led a re«* 
tired life in the company of two daughters, 
being her sole comfort, in Hampshire* She 
was one morning thus surprised by a visit 
from the *** ** **** as a private gen- 
tleman. " Madam, I have done myself 
the honour of calling on you f to which I 
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hare teen indaecd by the report of your 
eree T !cnt domestic economy. These lovely 
girls, I conclude, 2re young ladies who 
hare been reported to me as your daugh- 
ters. I am particularly fond of the piano- 
Shall I have the pleasure of hearing one of 
them play an air T* The eldest sat down 
and played a fa von rite piece of music. 

" Faith, Madam, such rare talents ought 
not to languish in obscurity. My sister 
is in want of an attendant. I shall do my- 
self (with your approbation) the pleasure of 
informing her that I have found such a 
treasure. In me yon behold a sincere well* 
wisher and friend ; and that, from the very 
great respect I owe to the memory of her 
deceased parent, who, pardon my bringing 
bis loss to your mind, was, Madam, as brave 
an officer to my knowledge as ever adorned 
bis Majesty's service* I dine at four o'clock, 
am a close neighbour, and shall expect to 
sec you shortly at a family dinner." 

" So saying, be took his leave of tbe 
daughters, most respectfully bowed to their 
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mother, and assured her that he would 
shortly call again, and mounting his horse 
rode home. 

" Punctual to his promise, a few days 
afterwards, and attended by a single ser- 
vant, be called on the good lady dressed in 
mourning. After conversing with her some 
time, he told her, " that she was placed on 
the pension list ; that, in so doing, he had 
simply performed bis duty, by rewarding 
the widow of a brave defender of his coun- 
try. And, dear Madam," said the first 
gentleman in the land, " as your daugh- 
ter will stand in need of a few necessaries, 
and as I should not be willing that she 
should expend money out of her own pri- 
vate purse, I beg, as a particular favour, 
that you will suffer her to accept of this 
trifling sum." And placing a bank note 
of one hundred pounds, folded so that the 
amount could not be seen, on the table, he 
wished the astonished mother and the young 
ladies, who burst into tears expressive of 
their gratitude, a good morning. But this 
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anecdote is only one amongst many, air 
equally distinguished for the generous and 
delicate manner in which this accomplished 
personage bestows his favours. 

€€ Am I deceived ?" said the conductor of 
our heroine, who was much pleased with 
his good sense and fund of anecdote, €€ if 
not, it is a mask which is familiar to me. 
The lady is a jeweller's wife ; and while 
the good man her husband in the morning 
is trafficking with the Jews on Change, 
she, in the evenings, is spending the pro- 
ducts of his merchandize, and her West 
India property, in routes, f&tes, and mas- 
querades. 

" Those two gentlemen, who have just 
passed, are noblemen. The one is the 
Duke of M ; and, if dexterity in row- 
ing deserves a badge of honour, no water- 
man who rows to win a wherry from his 
brethren, sons of the Thames, is rtiore de- 
serving. He knows the depth and width 
of the river perfectly, is acquainted with 
every shoal and turn of the reaches, and is 
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as good a fresh water sailor as ever bandied 
a sheet, or feathered a scull. 

" The nobleman from whom I had the 
honor of a gracious salute, is, as you un- 
doubtedly know, Miss Tankeryiile, his 

grace the Duke of N ; but possibly 

) T ou have to learn that he is the patron of 

a distinguished actor. His grace is em- 

P'oyed in the winter evenings, when our 

Roscius does not perform at Dru ry Lane, 

10 listening to the native eloquence and 

Easterly delineations of the human pas- 

s, °ns, as penned by the wise Shakespeare, 

an entertainment to the mind rational and 

instructive." 

I^he friendly A&modeus would have con- 
t ,n *acd his remarks, had he not been sum-? 
^t^ed by a party, among whom were some 
kiies. For, although deformed in person, 
" Q ^till won the affections of many females 
ty his superior mental qualities; and it 
mi ^ st be acknowledged that he was a most 
en \ attaining and instructive companion: 
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Indeed, be seemed to be endowed with, 
knowledge similar to that of the spirit whose 
character he assumed that evening. 

A crowd were assembled round a man in 
the character of a lottery office keeper, 
who was distributing ballads, which were 
written in the following stanzas: 

Since lott'ries engross all the men of the town, 
Tho' friendship may counsel, sour critics may frown, 
In the lott'ry I'll venture, and if I do wrong, 
The stake is but trifling, my friends, a mere song. 

Of all men, who venture our poets to blame, 
What, tho' he should seek for illustrious fame, 
He'd surely be wrong, much gold had he sought, 
For the firm of the Muses is scarce worth a groat. 

The Mechanic, the Lawyer, the Merchant all try, 
Some folks will buy good, reputations some buy. 
But all is a chance, to-day Fortune smiles, 
To-morrow she frowns, where end all her wiles \ 

The Courtier, who glitters in silk and brocade, 
I am sure by his looks deep gaming's his trade; 
At the levee he waits, while cooling his heel, 
Bows, squeezes, and smiles, shew he's skill'*! m the 
wheel. 
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The Stock-jobber games, now a bear, then a buck, 
He who once was so gay, now limps a lame duck ; 
With cheats throngs the Alley, thus Mister Consol 
Much talk'd of bis monisb, but meant tol-de-rol. 

The Lover, I am certain, games all the while, 
He depends on an ogle, lives on a smile ; 
Secure, pray, the ars'nic, remove all the ropes. 
His mistress chance frowns, how forlorn are his 
hopes! 

And Members of Parliament tickets will buy, 
If 'tis but to<vote for a nation's supply. 
The game if afloat ; come all take a frisk ; 
Each miss, and each master, must love to be brisk 

The Gamester a fortune at Brooks's would win; 
The Miser by trying his favorite sin : 
What a fool must he be, each ill has its cure, 
He freely should spend, why don't he insure ? 

The Old Maid of fifty, a sixteenth would share, 
How bless* d, could she bring her scheme but to 
bear. 

Cheer up, my old lady, the men are not nice, 
Shrewd Walpole affirm'd each man had his price. 
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Our Sailors and Soldiers their chances have sought, 
And obtain'd, happy men, the good* that they 

ought, 
Their country's applause— be they ever carest ! 
May the shades of our heroes in happiness rest. 

All prizes, no blanks-— the scheme is so good, 
It needs but be whisper'd, to be understood* 
Our country is threatea'd, we'll beat back our foes*, 
Fortune favours the brave, the coward o'erthrows* 

The good man, who never reluctantly buys, 
Must win, for fair Charity gives him die prize ; 
Make a trial, xny friends, in this scheme 'tis confest f 
The' puff's little profit, the ventures are blest. 

Should sellers their consciences venture to sell, 
I know where they'll go to, most likely to h— — . 
Of this you are certain, each knave, stead of hope, 
Should have, what he very well merits, a rope* 

Should you, my dear friends, in a lott'ry insure, 
May you find Goodluck safe, and Hazard most sure! 
If it suits, you'll chances then shara with a wife, 
Then may wealth banish grief, and harmony strife! 

The honorable Mr. Pcilet and Doctor 
Dash were amusing themselves with some 
ladies of haul ton, young fashionables, who ■ 
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set censure at defiance, by boldly plunging 
into every species of dissipation, viz. drive 
curricles, ride in Hyde Park regularly on 
the Sabbath day, for the purpose of being 
gazed at by the commonalty and astonished 
tradesmen, who live in the vulgar part of 
the town; keep their hunters ; give card 
parties, routes and masquerades ; hurry to 
watering places at the decline of summer, 
where they.amuse themselves with sailing, 
racing, and attending auctions, &c. &c, 

Mrs. Maitland was engaged with an in- 
timate friend in close conversation, when, 
to complete Emma's misfortune, a mask, 
habited as a corpulent Prior, approached, 
and gazing on her lovely person with ea- 
gerness, grasped her hand, and carrying it 
to his mouth, imprinted a kiss, declaring, 
that he should esteem it a miracle of good 
fortune, and leading to the greatest happi- 
ness, were he permitted to be her confessor. 

" Charming daughter," he added, "suf- 
fer me to declare the more than paternal af- 
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fection I feci for you. Your penance for 
sins committed shall be very slight, and I 
absolve you, by the power of the church, 
from all indiscretions; let me then do ho- 
mage to the cross which encircles that 
beauteous spot where the graces and the 
loves residc. ,, 

. Terrified at his language, and more so at 
l;is behaviour, Emma in vain cast her eyes 
round the saloon for her friends, when a 
character, masqued as a Spanish Chevalier, 
came to her assistance, exclaiming, in a 

voice manly and gentlemanly 

" When the virtues, sweet daughter of 
our holy church, is insulted, who shall pro- 
tect such suffering innocence, if the Casti- 
lian is forgetful of true piety, and neglects 
the dictates of courage ? And thou, (ad- 
dressing himself to the mask) whose garb is 
but a cloak, I fear thy religion lays no 
deeper than thy exterior, and thou art, to 
my apprehension, some ravening wolf in 
sheep's cloathing; as such thou wilt come 
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tinder my severe chastisement! if this lady 
has cause to complain of impertinent ad- 
-dresses from a man who can offend the 
modesty of a female, and violate the laws 
of hospitality. This lady, Sir, who ever you 
are," raising his voice, " I consider as under 
my protection, a«d the least insolence 
^which the lawless libertine may offer to 
her, shall not go unpunished : force me 
not, I beg of you, Sir, to adopt such me* 
tbods." 

u What insolence!" exclaimed the mask, 
" it is thus I shew you how little I regard 
your threats : and I advise you as a friend, 
valorous Don Diego, to secure your re* 
treat. This lady is refractory, and wants 
some salutary counsel ," attempting at the 
same instant to ravish a kiss from the beau* 
tcous lips of the affrighted Emma. 

The Castilian seized the mortified Prior, 
and threw him with great violence from the 
fair Nun. The son of the church assumed 
a boxing attitude, when, after a very short 
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contest, iii which the gallant strangei* dis- 
played much English science in pugilism, 
the Prior fairly gave in, measuring the floor 
with his length. 

And now the friends of each party had 
arrived on the place of combat, when a 
young gentleman, whose name was Daun- 
cy, and who was the intimate friend of the 
Spaniard, dressed in a pink domino fringed 
with silver, joined the assailants, and inter- 
posing, saved the fallen assailant from fur- 
ther chastisement, saying, " Prithee, Har- 
ry, leave the mortified Baronet to the com- 
punctions of his self-accusing conscience." 

Sir Richard Oliver, for that was the name 
of the Baronet, was no sooner able to rise 
from the ground, than he gave his card, 
and declared he should find some oppor- 
tunity of returning so gross an affront. 

Poor Emma stood breathless with terror 
during the dispute, and felt little relief 
when Sir Richard Oliver left the party who 
had collected together, when they begged 
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the favor of knowing to whom they were 
indebted for such signal kindness ? 

" My name," the mask replied, " is Sir 
Henry Moreton, I am dignified with the 
title of Baronet; at present I am disengag- 
ed, and am seeking for some fair partner in 
life, but, alas! in this parterre of roses, how 
few are those which afford any pleasure to 
my eyes. Until now, I had bidden defi- 
ance to Fortune, and the attempts of that 
blind boy, who, I find, makes even philoso- 
phers, and people of all habits, and all na- 
tions, own his power. May I be permitted, 
ladies, (gracefully bowing) to pay my re- 
spects to you to-morrow morning, when I 
shall not fail making my inquiries respect- 
ing your health. It is you, (he added) 
lovely stranger, (particularly addressing 
himself to Emma, and resuming his cha- 
racter) it is you who have fixed the heart 
of your devoted Knight, and a proud Cas- 
pian is in one moment your devoted and 
bumble slave." 



He then shewed his love in a more ex* 
prcssive language. The eyes are said to 
be indexes of the soul ; and I believe that 
they interpret love's purposes more briefly 
and more successfully often, than even im- 
passioned oratory and elaborate periods. 

The sage Lavater has ventured to decide 
on the merits of individuals by the most 
prominent lines of their faces. As for me, 
I can assure my readers, that I never had 
the honor of an interview with the Philo- 
sopher of Zurich ; nor was my physiog- 
nomy from any particular request submit- 
ted to his profound inspection. Moreover, 
1 shall at present leave the reader in igno- 
rance, whether my nose is long, or my 
chin round, or if my eyes speak distrust, 
anger, joy, hope, or any passion, they will 
excuse the omission of my portrait, from 
which they might be enabled to draw con- 
clusions. Nor do I choose to be judged 
ill-natured, splenetic, or ugly, because I 
have a particulat cast on my countenance. 
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No! no! Mr. Philosopher, you shall not 
pass sentence of condemnation on mc be- 
cause I have a particular eyebrow or extra- 
ordinary chin. You may decide, with due 
permission, on the merits of a dead author, 
whose character has been already publish- 
ed ; but your oracles, respecting the living, 
are, in my humble opinion, too dubious to 
be relied upon. I am as God formed me. 
The reader will pardon this impertinent 
digression. 

Sir Henry Moreton was a handsome 
young man; his eyes were peculiarly ex- 
pressive; and whenever he discoursed on 
any useful or virtuous topic, it was easy for 
an observer to form conjectures of the 
most favorable kind. He was good natured, 
brave, and not selfishly prudent. His black 
hair and dark eyebrows formed an agree- 
able Contrast with the complexion of his 
face and regular and enamelled teeth; and 
when he smiled, few females could refuse 
the tribute of admiration to a countenance 
Vol. I. E 
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so interestingly elegant. His manners were 
prepossessing, and he enjoyed an indepen- 
dent fortune. Young Moreton was really 
an enviable man. 

The parties now took their leave of each 
other, inviting the friendly stranger to 
Portland-street to breakfast the next morn- 
ing ; they then quitted the rooms. 

During their ride home, Emma Tanker- 
ville spoke highly of Sir Henry Moreton's 
conduct, and Mrs. Maitland joined in the 
panegyric. Already had that penetrating 
lady discovered that her niece was deeply 
in love. 
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CHAPTER VL 

A CHALLENGE.-— A GOOD SERVANT AL- 
WAYS LOVES HIS MASTER, AND TAKES A 
PART IN HIS CONCERNS. QUARRELS OF- 
TEN HAPPEN IN THE BEST REGULATED 
FAMILIES. — -A FEMALE THE CAUSE OF 

' WAR BEFORE HELEN LIVED. 

OIR Henry and his friend Dauncy were 
supping together, when a note was brought 
to the former, desiring an immediate an- 
swer. After toasting the health of' Emma 
Tankerville,the loveliest woman of the crea- 
tioh, in a bumper of champagne, he opened 
the note, and read aloud as follows : 
" To Sir Henry Morton" 
€€ Sir Richard Oliver presents his com- 
pliments to Sir Henry Moreton, and doubts 
not but he will justify his claim to that 
satisfaction which his injured honour de- 
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mands. Sir R. O. solicits the honour 
of Sir II. M's. presence in Hyde Part 
precisely at the tour of five to-morrow 
morning, where it is requested Sir H. M. 
will appear duly attended." 

Thursday evening, 11 6* clock* 

" So thus," cried Morcton, " my expec- 
tations are fulfilled ; and I must not only 
chastise the Baronet, but take his life, -or, 
branded as a coward, be liable to his fur- 
ther insult. Such* are the imperious laws 
of modern honour. Dauncy,can you pre- 
vail on yourself to attend me ?" 

His friend would have dissuaded him^ 
but knowing the disposition of JVIoreton, 
who, with all his good qualities^ had some 
tinge of pride, he was compelled to be si- 
lent. '1 he letter he wrote ran thus : 

" Lovely Miss Tankerville," 

" To say that I admire you is a phrase 
tpo cold to express the sensations I feel for 
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you. I love you to distraction, love rages 
through all my veins. Yet* and this solely 
embitters my thoughts, ere a few hours 
shall have elapsed, I may not be able to 
converse with you, to think on you when 
absent, to tell you the affection I entertain 
for you. Heaven forgive my murmuring! 
I go with the intention of meeting Sir 
Richard Oliver. My life in your cause 
will not be thrown away. Should fatal 
necessity prevail, I intend embarking for 
the Continent. . My destination wilj be 
Vienna. Do me then the favour to accept 
my picture, it will bring me perhaps to re- 
membrance, when I am far from you. Ah, 
Miss Tankervillc, thert I am already vul- 
nerable, to be parted from one whom I 
love. May I presume to cherish a hope, 
that you will place me sometimes in your 
thoughts. 

".I beg leave to introduce to your ac- 
quaintance my friend Dauncy. A more ap* 
proved gentleman, or worthier man, does 
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not exist. Bear me id your recollection ; 
I carry a sweet remembrance, which nei- 
ther time, nor absence, nor misfortune, 
can erase. Sweet are the impressions which 
affection has engraven on the tablet of my 
heart. They will remain fixed. May your 
happiness be improved by health, and 
every possible circumstance. 

Thy fond, most sincere, and ever 
devoted admirer, 

Henry More ton." 

Grosvenor Square, Thursday evening. 

He likewise wrote an answer to. Suf \. 
Richard Oliver, conforming to his wish, 
Having made his will, in which he left the 
greatest part of his fortune to Miss Tan* 
kcrville, excepting a handsome legacy to 
Dauncy, and having written a letter to the 
Earl of Sunderland, he expressed his inten- 
tion of retiring as early to bed as possible, 
waving all unnecessary ceremony with his 
bosom friend. 
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Dauncy shook hands with him, and pro- 
mised to meet him early in the morning. 

" You will deliver this letter to Miss Tan- 
ker villc," observed Moreton. " My good 
friend, you must bring some eminent sur- 
geon with you, to accompany us to the 
ground." 

" Would it were possible," replied 
I)auncy, " to prevent this misfortune i" the 
grief which arose in a manly but sensinle 
bos$m, stopped his speech, and he energe- 
tically grasped his friend's hand, a$ he took 
_ofh'\m an affectionate leave. . 

grader,, -will you please to descend 
fate the kitchen, *and learn what was .pass- 
i^ among the ; domest1cs. ■ J ■ 
. ,Tbe : bvitIc.r was reading to.thq cook, who 
$at dozing in her elbow-chair, tired after 
the fatigues of preparing <ijnner, while 
3Japny, the chanibenpaid, to whom honest 
John had shewn testimonies of ardent af- • 
fection, was working a border to her cap ; 
when, having snuffed the candle, and de- 
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N manded attention, clearing hfs voice with 
three successive hems, John read as fol- 
lows : " Extract of a letter from Brus- 
sels. — We expect shortly Monsieur Burna* 
farty, the first Consol, (plague take the us- 
perer!) from thence he will visit Mass-tride, 
Lige 9 Ax la Chapel, and the banks of the 
Rbuh Yesterday a duel was fought be- 
tween Mr. M and Capt. L— — of 

the navy. — What fools !" exclaimed John, 
putting the newspaper oil the tabic; " what 
fools ! to fight duels, when, if they had 
ventured their lives in the sarvice of— 
" Go on/* said Nanny, " .dear John." 

John took up the newspaper and read 
again* 

" Yesterday a duel was fought between 

Mr. M and Capt. L of the navy, 

concerning a lady." 

" Greater fools than I first thought 
them," said John ; •• for my part, I would 
never fight about a female, who changes 
her mind as often as the weathercock 
points different ways/* 
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"Ah, John," said Nanny, smartly, " you 
forget the time when you and Tummas 9 our 
coachman, had stripped to fight about me, 
because I know who was jealous. Don't 
you recollect, John, when I came between 
•you, and parted you ; and yet it was a 
duced hard matter to make yob put your 
clothes on andf sit quiet, John, you know 
it was ; and who, pray, was the fool then ? 
Don't I recollect, Tummas telling you that 
your forks were so dirty, that a man might 
ride to Rumfard on them, and that you 
was always the fiddle of the company ?** 

" No matter of that," said John; " why 
don't they fight with fistcs ? a bloody nose, 
or a blow in the bread-basket, is all they 
would get then ; but here, dang it, Nanny, 
the very thoughts of it makes one's blood 
run cold : gemmen, who ought, to know 
better, as having laming, will fight with 
barking irons or cold steel. Curse those 
barking irons, I cannot bear them ; they 
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suit thieves or pirates, but gemmen to fight 
with barring irons, as they do, Nanny, is 
.heathenish." 

Here the bell rang, and John was desired 
to get his master's pistols ready. He obey- 
ed, mattering something respecting his de- 
testation of duels. Moreton,to mislead him, 
told him he was going on a journey, 
and he wanted his pistols ready on such 
occasion early in the morning. Had John 
known the real intention, he would not 
have obeyed his master, for he loved him 
faithfully, and was one of the best of cha- 
racters, a good and honest servant. 
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CHAPITER VII. 

A DUEL. DIALOGUE BETWEEN A FRUI- 
TERER AND A NOBLEMAN OF GREAT 
FASHION. 

t 

JtlT a very early hour Sir Henry Moreton, 
with the afflicted and much-to-bc-pitied 
Dauncy, accompanied by a surgeon,went to 
the Park, where they met Sir Richard Oliver, 
his second, and a medical man. The 
ground was measured ; when Sir Richard, 
claiming the first fire, had nearly termi«- 
nated theadventur.es of Sir Henry Moreton; 
for with his death this most entertaining 
history must have ceased, since it is not in 
the power of any writer to bring the dead 
to life,* however bold in other respects his 
style may be. 

The ball discharged from Sir Richard 
Oliver's pistol grazed the coat of his anta* 
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wounded him, has embarked for the Con-r 

tinent. Sir R O is dreadfully 

wounded in the groin. He is confined t<* 
his chamber, but we hope, to the great sa# 
tisfaction of his numerous friends and most 
respectable acquaintance, that he will 
shortly be able to go abroad. The seconds 

were Mr. D aod Sir T W . 

This is another instance of duelling depriv- 
ing society of a valuable member ; his lost 
must be sensibly felt, as the Imperial Parluu 
pent is now sitting." 

It is almost needless to observe, that this 
paragraph was sent to the editor of the 
newspaper by the moral Baronet himself, 
who was the first to blame duelling, air 
though he had been the aggressor ; but do 
not others do so ? Too many are obnoxious 
to this reproof I am afraid, and ainsi vm U 
monde> or in plain English, it is the way of 
the world. 

The Baronet, the doughty antagonist of 
Sir Henry Moreton, had absolutely felt ho- 
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nburs thrust upon him by this rencounter; 
and though a plain and very different state* 
merit of facts was recorded in the other 
papers, yet the circle of his acquaintance^ 
owing to this cause, was enlarged. 

It was true, he limped from the wound; 
but to compensate in some measure for this 
disaster, Doctor Cynic became his friend, 
bowed to him when they accidentally met in 
Bond-strefet, And noticed him with a marked 
distortion of , his countenance. The Duke of 
Compass always saluted him, and Mr* 
Glog-the-wbeel f member of Parliament for 
the very ancient borough of Grumbleton, 
became his friend ; not to mention the 
kindness of the Marquis bf Frippery, he 
was a welcome guest at the Dutchess of 
Zoo's, and the honourable Mrs* Faro .wrote 
the name of Sir Richard Oliver among 
those of her regular visitants. 

Poor Emma received the letter and pre- 
sent accompanying it v from the hands of 
Dauncy j but when she heard an account 
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of the duel, and all its circumstances, she 
fell back into the arms of her aunt; who 
herself wanted support. It was fortunate 
that Dauncy and her cousin, the honorable 
Mr, Pellet, were present. Essence of salts 
and assiduous assistance at length restored 
her to her much hated existence, since 
she considered herself the cause of her be- 
loved Henry's exile. 

How her indignation boiled, when, read* 
ing the newspaper, she discovered the mis- 
statement of facts I The silver tea-pot trem- 
bled in her hand, and it was with great diffi- 
culty that she could pour out the tea. 

" Muy I never win a hazard at billiards, 
may my favourite horse Potatoes lose the 
Oatlands, if 1 am not heartily glad that Sir 
Henry Moreton," exclaimed the noble Se- 
nator, " has winged that rum jockey, Sir 
Richard Oliver. He is the lily ; I protest 
. ;I never was so glad of any thing, send me 
into a breach if I was, except at pocketing 
the red ball once, which won me the game. 
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when playing with the Frenchman in the 
subscription room at Brighton last summer. 
Doctor Dash, you recollect the game, don't 
you ?" 

The Doctor bowed. 

" The game stood, if you remember, fif- 
teen to ten, odds in favour of Monsieur 
three and four to one, when I made a can- 
non, got the white hazard, and, following 
up my advantage, brought all the bets on 
ray side. It was glorious ; it was the lily, 
was it not ? I believe that you won sufficient 
Spanish to pay your summer expences, most 
Reverend." 

The Doctor endeavoured to blush, and 
protested that his liberality of spirit had 
hitidered him from getting preferred in the 
churth : though he observed others mount- 
ing the ladder, it was his lot as yet to wait 
at the bottom. 

Some few days after, the duel was thus 
canvassed at Mr. Cindy's, the fruiterer, in 
Bond-street. 
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Mr. Candy to my Lord Lassitude eating 
an ice. 

" What a dreadful affair! my Lord; it is 
really shocking to conjecture! The old 
Earl for certain must be quite stupefounded, 
my Lord. Sir Henry Morcton.was here 
but two days before eating some fruit in my 
shop. He wounded Sir Richard Oliver 
horribly, I hear." : 

Lord Lassitude. " Sir .Henry Moretop 
is a fine fellow, Candy." 

Mr. Candy. " Will your Lordship, e^t 
some strawberries this morning, my LfVc}^, 
They are prodigiously fine.' They atQ Qf>lj£ 
; half-a*guinea a pottle, my Lord. ,! - ,jv 

Lord Lassitude. " Yes, Mr.C^ndy, pr&vV 
yided— curse these long English wowUrj- 
you can pronounce tbcro good." . • 

Mr. Candy. "My Lord, shall I. send 
you — I beg pardon, for troubling you, (smil- 
ing) shall I pack you up in a case some very 
nice preserves ? Here are some delicious 
strawberries to add to your dessert! Will 
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you permit me to send them you, my Lord ? 
John, take this fruit to St. James's-square f 
and, John, pray be particularly careful of it." 

Mr. Candy, who neyer walked, unless in 
the garden which belonged to his country- 
house, where he went every Sunday, afford- 
ed great pleasure to Lord Lassitude, as he 
managed his unwieldy bulk round tb$ 
counter. 

Lord Lassitude. " Give me an ice^ 
Candy/' 

Mr. Candy. " Yes, my Lord. It is re-? 
markubly well frozen to-day. What ,do 
• they say in your house of the French, my 
- J*orcJ ? We want the Duke of York to take 
another Voloncienes. Pray, Madam, be 
careful : that fruit .will not bear handling. 
Sir John, I must entreat of you to consider 
the bloom-r-Ah do, Sir John, fprbear. Such 
is their bloom, that it soon perishes. Oue 
loses more money by fingering, Ma'am, 
than enough. Some ice for the gentleman, 
John. Your money, you little rascal* 
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Well, my Lord, what are the French — Oh! 
has the bill passed the house, can your Lord- 
ship inform me ?" 

My Lord Lassitude. " I have not been 
there these two months, on my word, 
Candy/' 

Mr. Candy. 4t O then I am very certain 
you have not ; for no one has ever had rca* 
son yet to doubt the word of your Lord* 
•hip." 

Lord Lassitude. " This pine should have 
been kept longer. It is impioveable,Candy." 

Mr. Candy. " Do try this, my Lord, 
you will find it more fitter, take my 
word for it. Did you want any strawberry 
ice, Madam ? Is your horse entered for the 
cup, my Lord ? Arc there any more fa- 
L vouritcs?" 

[ Lord Lassitude. " I have not enquired 

of Steelyard; he makes my betts for me. 
Reach me the racing calendar, Candy." 
{Mr. Candy moves and gives the racing ca- 
lendar to my Lord Lassitude). " Here, my' 
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Xord. Will you be pleased to be seated, 
ladies and gentlemen ? John, two glasses 
ofice water. The ice wHl be here directly, 
Sir, (smiling). Patience, Socrates said, was 
a virtue, young gentleman. You learnt 
that at Eton, of Dr. Goodall." "' ' 

Mr. Candy. " We should send some 
troops to Egypt, before the rain coqneson 
in that part of the worid." 

A Stranger. " The Nile, Mr. Candy, 
fertilizes the land, and the Natives have no 
rain." 

Another Gentleman. " What have I 
to pay ?" 

Mr. Candy, " Nine shillings; one basket 
of cherries you had." 

The Gentleman (astonished). " What 
do you call them T 

Mr. Candy. u Dukes, Sir. : 

" Dukes ! Emperors you mean 

Mr. Candy, laughing, takes up the mo- 

«ey. " I wish you a good day, Sir, — we 

shall have some more emperors to-morrow* 
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Ah ! ah, ah ! oh, oh ! A stingy queer gen* 
tlemart that, a very odd sort of man ! My 
Lord Lassitude, I am very much obliged to 
you. I will take care and send you some 
of my finest peaches." 

Lord Lassitude. " Your servant, Candy. " 

Mr. Candy. " Good morning to your 

Lordship. John, make out Lord Lassitude's 

bill ; his taylor was dismissed without being 

paid the other day/' 
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CHAPTER VIU. 

Kba aure estive, o rivi tolti a lunge 
' Noi nutrit 'anno, ma sospir d'amore 
L'aure son sute, e pianti d'Amor l'acque. 

Nor summer gales nor art— conducted showers 
Have nurs'd our slender forms; but lover's sighs 
Have been our gales, and lover's tears our dews. 

» 

Riscoes Life of Lorenzo de Medici, 

JN OT many days after Emma had fallen 
into such low spirits, that the prudent Mrs, 
JVfaitland thought it expedient to consult 
her physician. Sage-tea, balm, sago, port- 
wine, an admirable recipe for raising the 
spirits, and all Dr. B— h — n's maxims, had 
been tried to no purpose. This beauteous 
flower was declining, when the Doctor ad- 
vised her to make the experiment o£ a 
change of air, and thought it right that she 
should retire into the country, Mrs. Mait- 
land considered his advice as judicious, and 
the next inorning quitted town for an 
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estate, which her niece possessed in the 
west of England, and which required some- 
body to look after it. 

It was here that Emma gained tbe love 
and respect of the poor, by clothing their 
half-naked children, and administering to 
their wants. She seemed an angel sent 
down from brighter regions to poor and in-, 
firm mortals. The blessings of the aged 
attended her, the widow spoke her praise 
in the most exulting strains of native elo- 
quence, the poor idolized her, and the little 
children gambolled before her, and lisped 
the name of the good lady Emmy, who 
was so kind to them — this was, in reality, 
the luxury of doing good. 

She filled many vacant hours in the 
cultivation of those talents which nature 
had entrusted to her care. Often would 
Mrs. Maitland surprise her in tears, with 
the picture of her deliverer in her hand, 
pressing the lips (as if those lips could feel) 
to her lips, or else reading the letter, whic/ 
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bad been sent to her before the fatal period 
which bore him away from England, and 
from her embrace ; for love is not a harsh 
critic— love can pass over many faults; and 
those words which seem worthy of censure 
toothers, are to the lover's indulgent and 
fond mistress delicious beauties. 

Flowers delighted her elegant imagina- 
tion ; to behold and contemplate how man 
was provided for, and how his happiness 
and sensation were consulted, were to her 
a source of unspeakable pleasure. She 
would admire the vivid colours of the fra- 
grant geranium, the green myrtle, the blush- 
ing rose, the stately sun-flower, and varie- 
gated carnation. She watered the plants 
with her own hands ; and in the shaded 
arbour, where eglantine and jessamine, 
winding honey-suckles, and various fruit- 
trees, excluded the searching rays of the 
sun, she enjoyed the luxury of shedding 
tears for her Henry. It was the summer 
season of the year ; the birds warbled their 
Vol. I. F 
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lively notes, and, at a distance, in the 
neighbouring park, the dapple deer were 
feeding, or climbing the upland slope — 
while "flocks of sheep and herds of mottled, 
cows filled the umbrageous landscape. 

As she traced back past events, she re- 
collected the time of the year when way- 
ward destiny had dated her sorrows. She 
sighed, and sat clown to put her thoughts 
into the form of verse, and penned the fol- 
lowing stanzas: — 

Now lovely flowers grace the field, * 

And earth, and sky, new prospects yield* 

And gentle Zephyr scents the air : 
'Tis then that Fashion waves her hand, 
Around her move the giddy band, 

And oft is wisdom fetter'd there ! 

When clusters grace the green clad tree, 
" The lily, crocus, primrose, see, 

How empty is the beauty's pride ! 
No passion makes these colours fly, 
Nor does the youthful rose-bud die ; 
They toil not, care not what betide. 
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In richer robes the violet see 
Array'd, than eastern majesty ; 

This pleasing ge'm what charms adorn 1 
So charms the maid who lives in fear : 
Such blossoms who would rudely tear, 

in time beware the goading thorn. 

May I the treach'fous cup refrain, 
Shun pleasure purchased with pain, 

Nor sweet enchantment lull my sense ; 
Reject the cup of vice, afraid, 
Nor may I love the masquerade, 

But woo thee, lovely Innocence. 

Vain joys Intemperance bestows, 
Wither'd, alas ! the crimson rose 

Now sickly droops upon the bed : 
Its roseate hue, its bloomy flush 
Are pallid leaves, and the stripped bush 

With thorns, the sharpest thorns are spread ! 

Yet, ah ! if chintzes, cyprian dew, 
And painted scenes sole glad the view ; 

If these can please, misguided fair, 
Then flowers in vain adorn the field, 
And earth, and sky, new prospects yield ; 

In vain then- Zephyr scents the air. 

F'2 
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One day, as she waswalking in the gar- 
den about the hour of dinner-time,* she was 
surprised by two ruffians, who carried her 
in their arms over the garden pales into a 
chaise and four, in which she found Sir 
Richard Oliver, who told her " that she 
was by good fortune his prize, however 
dearly she had cost him," and bade the 
drivers put forward on pain of his utmost 
displeasure. The unworthy ravisher pro- 
ceeded to take unwarrantable liberties with* 
her. Emma argued with him on the 
cruelty of his actions, and how bitterly he 
would lament his conduct hereafter. She 
conjured him to pity a supplicating orphan. 

The post-chaise overtook a man in a cart 
coming from a market town, accompanied 
by his wife. Emma screamed for assist- 
ance. The man would have, interfered ; but 
the carriage passed with increased velocity, 
while Sir Richard Oliver held a pistol from 
the window of the chaise in a menacing po- 
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rition. Again was Emma in her ravisher'i 

power, when the travellers passed a troop 

of soldiers. 

Unfortunately, Sir Richard Oliver was 

acquainted with one of the officers who 

rode by the side of his company. " Jack," 

*id the Baronet, with the countenance of 

the arch deceiver, " how are you ? This 

18 an unexpected pleasure, seeing you. I 

*teve got a young lady here, whom I have 

*tolen from Berner's street — You know 

Garnble; he keeps her." 

u Believe him not, Sir," said Emma. 

X beg of you, good gentlemen, not to pay 

a &y credit to his words." 

It was to no purpose that Miss Tankcr- 

^He expostulated with the villainous Sir 

Richard Oliver, who succeeded in quieting 

the suspicions of the officer, and ordered 

the postilion to make all possible expedi- 
tion. 

Emma's aunt missed her immediately, 
*°r she was extremely punctual in every 
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thing ; and I leave the reader to imagine 
her grief and surprise. By the fragment 
of her gown, she conjectured that violence 
had been offered her. She immediately dis- 
patched a note to Dauncy, who was on a 
visit to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
Danncy, on learning the intelligence of 
Miss Tankerville being carried off, gave 
orders that his horses might be got ready; 
and taking a trusty servant of his own, and 
another of Mrr. IVlaitland's, he travelled 
with the utmost speed towards Sir Richard 
Oliver's mansion. They had already fa- 
tigued the spirited horses, and the poor 
animals were on the point of sinking under 
their burthens, when, on ascending a hill, 
they discovered a chaise and four overturn- 
ed, and one of the leaders, as well as one 
of the wheel horses, fallen on the ground, 
and the drivers assisting each other to dis- 
entangle the animals from their incum- 
brances. They now spurred on their horses; 
when Dauncy, bidding the postilions stand 
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dill on the peril of their lives, rescued 
-Emma from the Baronet, and then bestow- 
ing the discipline of a postilion's horsewhip ; 
telling, hiin^ that "even such a wicked 
man as Sir Richard had proved himself, 
must be convinced that Providence never 
deserted the virtuous and suffering female.'* 
Then taking Emma under his protection, 
be carried her to a neighbouring inn, and, 
after permitting her to collect her scattered 

- senses, conducted her safe to Tiverton, 
where her estate was, and the house which 

- Mrs. Maitland at present inhabited. 

Notwithstanding this fortunate rescue, 

- Emma felt so much from the rude assault 
of Sir Richard Oliver, that a fever attacked 
her, and a delirium was the consequence. 
Madness now raged through her frame, 
and established its horrible and sad reign. 
She called repeatedly on the name of More- 
ton, and no discourse but that of her be- 
loved Henry was soothing or pleasing to 
her distempered reason. Yet there was 
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some method in ber madness— it was per* 
ceivable that love was the cause of ber ma- 
lady. Her physician, a most humane, can* 
did, benevolent, and intelligent man, used 
the gentlest methods for ber recovery, and 
disclosed to the good lady, the aunt of the 
lovely Emma Tankerville, bis undisguised 
sentiments. 

In her lucid intervals, she would amuse 
herself with drawing the fatal masquerade 
in Berkley-square. There was the Casti- 
lian, in the very dress in which be was 
habited, redressing the insult she had sus- 
tained ; tbe surrounding groupe of figures 
applauding his conduct, and condemning 
the vanquished and humiliated Sir Richard 
Oliver. Besides the pencil filling up hours 
of wretchedness, her taste for poetry was not 
unamusing to her. She composed one day 
the following stanzas : 

Source of my grief, yet frequent joy, 
Who all my pensive thoughts employ, 
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On me thy execrations pour, 
Who made thee leave thy native shore. 
Yet must thou, much-lov'd despot, reign, 
And shall I, Henry, bear thy chain ! 

"Whence springs this quick-consuming fire, 
From gratitude or fond desire ? 
Ah, love ! why force me to explain ? 
Of Henry's absence I complain ! 

Ah, could'st thou o'er my passion reign ! 

From thee alone I'll bear the chain. 

The pink, enamell'd, seeks support, 
And tender vines espaliers court ; 
No force or danger should I fear, 
Wert thou, my guardian angel, near ! 

Lov'd of my soul, complete thy reign ! 

I'll gladly bear thy marriage chain. 

Ah, should'st thou fickle, Henry, prove, 
Return unkind, forbid it, love ! 
Forbid it, hope ! for know, fond boy, * 
Thou dost my pensive thoughts employ. 

I'm sick for thee ! — complete thy reign ; 

Come ! come I — I'll bear thy marriage chain. 

Returning health invigorated her en- 
feebled frame ; but it was very visible that 
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melancholy still preyed on the fair Emma, 
Who, even in her smiles, shewed that her 
heart was ill at ease. 

The excellent physician who attended 
her recommended .a change of air, and 
advised travelling as a better succedaneum 
than any medicine he could give. 

" If you wish, dear Madam," said this 
benevolent man to Mrs. Maitland, " our 
amiable charge to be restored to her health 
effectually, a remedy beyond the power of 
medicine must heal the canker which feeds 
upon the diminished roses of her cheek — 
a canker which threatens to bring her to 
an early grave, and destroy those fond 
hopes which you have formed. Be it far 
from my profession to flatter where it may 
be prejudicial. I must not be deterred by 
any consideration from speaking my sen- 
timents. The good young lady is suffer- 
ing under a passion for a man of consider- 
able worth and talents. Be it your business 
(and I am confident, Madam, your good 
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sense will suggest the expediency of my 
proposal) to give her your assistance. Sir 
Henry Moreton is in Vienna at present. 
As she is to travel, a change of objects, and 
the place which holds what is dear to her, 
will be the most prudent steps you can take." 

Mrs. Maitland agreed with the good » 
Doctor, and, knowing that she had some 
particular friends residing at Vienna, de- 
termined to intimate her resolution of 
departing for that city, accompanied by 
Emma. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Maitland, " I 
have a proposal to make. The physician 
thinks travelling will be of great service to 
you. Your happiness and health, my dear 
girl, are my first concern, the object nearest 
my heart. I know, my love, some tender 
affection embitters your present happiness, 
with the cause of which I am equally well 
acquainted. Is not Sir Henry Moreton 
the favoured lover ; the man whose hand 
you would not refuse ? Come, Emma, my 
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dear, be explicit. You blush, and I believe 
you will do me the justice to say, that I 
have not less penetration than the genera- 
lity of my sex ? What say you to my 
plan? — We intend shortly visiting Vienna, 
seeing the curiosities and productions of the 
country, and, above all, getting an insight 
into the customs, laws, . and habits of the 
people. I have also considered and weigh- 
ed in my mind that Sir Henry Moreton is 
there at present. Whether he has suffi- 
cient influence to attract, and the journey 
is agreeable to you, you only can decide; 
but unless I am much deceived, an opinion 
formed in his favour is not erroneous. I 
certainly, Emma, shall not oppose your 
wishes; but, acting as a faithful guardian 
of your right, shall give to that young gen- 
tleman my unqualified suffrage. Come, 
child, I will venture to pronounce, from 
your downcast and bashful looks, that I 
am not wrong." 

" My dear aunt," said Emma, while a 
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TOing blusb overspread her countenance 
and gave her new beauties, " your judg- 
ment is almost' infallible. I confess that I 
Jove Sir Henry Moreton — it is not merely 
from his conduct, and the service he did me 
at the masquerade, but the character of his 
virtues has augmented an attachment which 
I feel for him. I have not acquired the 
art of disguising my sentiments, — Indeed," 
and the lovely Emma deeply sighed, 
€€ though left an orphan in my early years, 
I have felt that loss, great and afflicting as 
it was, diminished by your kindness. O, 
my dear protectress, my amiable friend, 
may I ever continue to shew myself sen- 
sible of your maternal kindness ! Your 
commands, your wishes, shall direct me, 
and I shall endeavour to anticipate them as 
far as possible." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A MOBNING OCCUPATION. — HUMAKITY IS 
NOT UNBECOMING FEMALE BEAUTY OK 

FASHION A SCENE OP DISTRESS, WHICH 

IS HUMBLY KECOMMENDED BY THE AU- 
THOR TO THE OPULENT FOB THEIR PE- 
RUSAL. 

Jl REVIOUS to her departure for the Con- 
tinent, Emma one morning was employed 
in purchasing necessary article?, or, in the 
language of the metropolis, shopping ; a 
custom which needs explanation, in order 
to make it intelligible to fair residents in the 
country. 

Shopping, then, is an amusement in 
which many fashionable females, wives and 
daugbters,are daily occupied in theforenoon, 
to the great profit of the civil tradesman, 
who employs, behind his counter, powdered 
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yssattiies, who take the bread from the 

mouths of the indigent female; measuring 

out linen when they should be handling a 

musquet; and cutting ribands, and selling 

Jarender, when they should be adding to 

. the British flag, fresh trophies on the seas, 

increasing our security at home, and our 

national glory, instead of heing tools for 

the luxurious. 

Her attention was arrested by a bustle in 
the street. A remarkable handsome and 
genteel young man, whose appearance was 
.prepossessing, as well as afflicting, on ac- 
count of his visible misfortune, was arrested 
.by two bailiffs, who had just familiarly tap* 
ped hhn on the shoulder, as he was endea- 
vouring to elude their salute. 

So does Grimalkin, insatiate as the grave, 
wily as the Egyptian crocodile, rush on 
her helpless prey, whom she has espied from 
afar, capering and gambolling, enjoying 
thoughts of home and tender family. Alas! 
be no more will nibble old Cheshire or rich 
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Stilton, or wet his whiskers in excellent 
hash, or frisk his tail in the crouded pantry. 
She taps him gently with her claws, but so 
as to make him feel her power. He is al* 
ready under the grasp and in the clutch 
of a sanguinary and stern foe, more impla- 
cable than Pclidcs, more sanguinary than 
he who fed his horses with human gore. 

Thus fared it with this young gentle- 
man. Fruitless were his attempts to go 
home to his wife and children. He offered 
the small sum of five shillings, all the 
money he had, to be allowed the sad indul- 
gence of taking a farewell of those.unhappy 
sufferers. 

One of the fellows, in a sneering man- 
ner, told him that the money was too little 
laughed in his face, and said that he was 
his prisoner, and that the law must have its 
course. 

" It won't do, Master ; five shillings now 
a-days goes little towards house-keeping— 
a crown will barely drive the wolf from the 
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door; however, such gemmen as you should 
bo better treated, and I am main sorry; but 
times, you must know to be sure, are main 
ticklish." 

Emma, who had a heart feelingly alive 
to the distress of every fellow-creature, a 
hand as liberal as the fruitful stream, can- 
not be imagined to have viewed. this scene 
with callous apathy, or the indifference of 
. some pretty females, whom fashion will not 
permit to perform the vulgar duties of cha- 
rity. 

" I know not,*' observed she, " whether 
the law sanctions deeds of cruelty and trea- 
chery ; but of this I am confident, gentle- 
men, nothing ought to prevent us from 
ministering to the unfortunate. I perceive 
that you are going to enforce the power 
wbich the law gives you on that unhappy 
young man ; I will be bail for your pri- 
soner — will you take the bail of Miss Tan- 
kcrville, friend ?" 

If, to command greater respect from one's 
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banker, it be necessary to be well dressed; 
by a parity of reasoning, an equipage must 
produce obsequious deference from the 
avaricious slaves of justice, who may be rea- 
sonably said too frequently, I am afraid 1 , to 
deserve the name of necessary evils. 

" Why as to the matter of that,"answered 
the better looking of the two, though a- re- 
gard to truth compels me to say that both 
of them wore the appearance of felon* ra» 
ther than officers who served his Majesty's 
court, " I am good-natured enough when 
there's bit coming forward; but provisions, 
as my fellow officer Dick says, are so dear 
now a-days, that let a man be ever $o in- 
dustrious, I defies him to get an honest 
living, and pay every man his dtie. For my 
part, I pays as I goes, and therefore 1 can't 
in justice, do you see, Miss Tankerville, 
afford to lose. Times are main ticklish, as 
brother Dick says ; but, howsomever, tho' 
I can't take your bail, I would go a mile to 
oblige you, Miss. You are such a hand* 
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*Ome, fine young lady, and withal look so 

good humoured." 
The sensible Emma shrunk from the 

compliment paid to her by Mr. Geoffrey 

Cudgell. 

Although his appearance was not pre- 
possessing, Ji is companion was a foil to him. 
Nature had been sparing of the gift of ex- 
ternal beauty to him. His countenance, 
as before observed, was not merely forbid- 
ding, but calculated to raise fearful appre- 
hensions in the minds of the passengers 
even in the broad face of day. 

An old round hat, with a velvet band and 
large gilt buckle, almost doncealsd from 
sight a short head of hair, which was as 
white as that of a Coldstream guard. His 
grey eyes, redder than the 'ferret's, shewed 
cunning, while his face, deeply seamed with 
the small -pox, received additional fierceness 
from a pair of long, black, and unseemly 
whiskers ; a Belcher handkerchief, tied in 
a flashy bow, encircled his neck ; a light- 
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brown coat, which was purchased, a cheap 
bargain, from the wife of a prisoner, who 
was left with a young family ; a red cloth 
waistcoat> ornamented with two rows of 
yellow buttons, once seen hanging from 
the window of a sale shop in Monmotith- 
street ; a pair of thick corderoy breeches, 
known frequently under the name of double 
damnables, formerly the property of an iti- 
nerant Methodist preacher; ribbed worsted 
stockings, and very short and dirty half 
boots, constituted the dress of this formi- 
dable catchpole. 

Such a person was the companion of the 
well-known Geoffrey Cudgell, and as such 
could not be congenial to the feelings of 
any female, especially as he was employed 
in the discharge of an office unpleasing to 
all parties, with the exception of three— 
namely, the creditor, the catchpole, and 
the master of a lock-up house. 

Emma desired Mr. Cudgell to wait a few 
minutes, while she wrote a draft on her 
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banker for the sum owed by Mr. Lester 
(for that was the stranger's name); and 
amidst the applause of the surrounding 
multitilde, begging Mr. Lester to precede 
tar, was handed by that gentleman into her 
carriage. 

When seated opposite the loveliest wo- 
man his eyes ever beheld, Lester would 
have poured forth a torrent of thanks, had 
she not interrupted him, by requesting 
to be informed where his wife lived, 
that the coach might convey him to the 
house. 

" You are too good, Madam," answered* 

* 

(be distressed young gentleman. " It is in 
Westminster, in Little George-street, that, 
I have left my deserted family. My Elinor, 
your unfortunate husband is the cause of 
your calamity. My child, you have to curse 
your parent. My unhappy, innocent, and 
suffering wife! My helpless child !" 1 lie 
sighs that he uttered seemed to arise from 
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the bottom of bis heart. He instinctively 
placed his hand over his face ; he was vi- 
sibly afflicted. 

Emma let down the glass, and ordered 
the coachman to drive slowly. 

" If to give comfort to the afflicted, to 
save a family from the pangs of bitter agony, 
can, as I am sure it must, afford satisfaction 
to your sensible mind ; that satisfaction, 
Madam, is yours, and you have indeed 
atehieved a noble act. Oh! how can I repay 
you ?" 

cc My good Sir/' said the gentle Emma, 
"lama fellow-creature; pray do recollect 
that. You seem to forget that charity 
should be common. I confess I sec no- 
thing so extraordinary in what I have done, 
only it has furnished an exquisite pleasure 
to myself. Most probably I may enjoy a 
sweeter sleep for it at night." Her eloquent 
eyes sparkled with joy. In any other situa- 
tion the admiring Lester would have fallen 
on his knees to have thanked her. 
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** Your appearance, Sir," said Emma, 
■* bespeaks the man who has known far 
better fortune." 

" I will not deceive you, Madam. At a 
future opportunity I will relate to you my 
melancholy and checquered history." 

*• If I can be of any service to you, good 
Sir, I do assure you I shall be inconceiv- 
ably happy." 

The carriage stopped at the corner of 
the street. Emma was handed out by 
Lester. 

" It is here, Madam, that I live. Can you 
deign to visit the abode of the wretched ? 
surrounded with opulence and splendor, 
can you condescend to wipe away the tear 
of sorrow from the indigent ?" 

" Do, good Sir, shew me the way to Mrs. 
Lester's apartment." 

Emma was preceded by the husband. 

" These stairs are in dangerous decay, 
Madam ; do let me entreat you to take fast 
hold of the rail. Pray use particular cau- 
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tion as you ascend these steps. Hold, Ma 
dam — I hope you have not hurt yourself 
these stairs indeed are very rotten and ur 
safe; but you would visit my wretched lbdg 
ing." 

It was into a room on the attic story th* 
Lester shewed Miss Tankcrville ; the apart 
ment was mean, and wretchedness might b 
said to have set its mark upon it. The nake 
walls were in various places patched wit 
plaister. A few culinary utensils, but brigt; 
as silver, stood on the mantle-piece. Tfa 
candlesticks reflected the light, and wore" 
most beautiful polish. The tea cups we* 
arranged in nice order, and the floor was C 
clean as labour could make it ; but wh; ' 
attracted her attention, was a lovely woma - : 
making shirts, while a little girl was attend 
ing to the cooking of the dinner. 

(( I know, my dear George," said thi 
amiable hostess, not regarding any oni 
else, " that you are very fond of what trifle* 
I have been preparing for you : the ex- 
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pence they have cost has been supplied 
from the profits arising from the sale of my 
gold repeater j and a look of satisfaction 
ftoin my dear George will amply repay 
me. Come, do, my good husband, take 
jour ehair. Betty, set the dishes on the 
table. My dear, come, be seated — I am 
tore you must be tired : alas ! you look so; 
«re you hungry, jny love ?" 

u Elinor, you do not then see this angel 
ftat has honoured our habitation," saluting 
his wife, while Emma's reflection was ab- 
sorbed in enjoying unspeakable transports. 
" You do not see," interrupted Lester, 
u the charming Miss Tankerville, of whom 
you have heard mention. It is she in per- 
son, who has rescued your husband from 
the hands of bailiffs, and this morning saved 
him from prison." 

Emma conceived herself sufficiently re- 
warded in the look of gratitude which 
beamed in the countenance of the beautiful 
woman who stood before her. 
Vol. I. G 
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She curtseyed, and received her with an 
air of elegance and good-breeding, which, 
in her apparent situation, Was more ad- 
mired. 

Lester offered a chair to Emma, but she 
refused. Then seating herself on a bed 
which was hung with neat linen curtains, 
she took the little boy on her knees, who 
said " he should always love her, because 
she had been kind to his papa, and would 
not let the naughty, naughty man hurt 
him;" lisping innocently, " that he would, 
when he grew up a big large man, give her 
some mdney; a good deal; and h« had 
heard papa say, that God would always be 
good to those who were kind-hearted to the 
poor." 

He then clambered down from Emma's 
lap, w T cnt to his father, looked him in the 
face, gave him a hearty shake of the band, 
kissed his mammy, and hid his face in her 
gown ; the little wanton then looked up, 
and smiled archly. 
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"You are a good boy," said Emma, 
" and I shall beg you of your parents for a 
little time on a visit to me. See, now, 
what I' have for you; here is something, 
my dear, to buy you playthings." 

She put a guinea into his hands. 

The boy took it to his father, and, be- 
cause he would not take it, burst into tears ; 
so that his father, in order to pacify him, 
w& obliged to take the money, saying that 
he would keep it for him. 

Emma now extorted a promise from 

Lester, that she should see him the next 

day. 
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CHAPTER X 



Scar'd it thy frown terrific, flf 

8elf-pleasing Folly's idle brood'; 
Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughts** Joy ,' 

And lam us letttre to be good* 
light they disperse ; and with them g* 
The summer friend, the flatt'ring foe; 
By Tain Prosperity receiv'd. 
To her they tow their truth* and are again WieVst 

Oh, gently on thy suppliant's bead* 

Dread goddess, lay thy chasr*ning hand! 
Not in thy gorgon terrors dad, 

Not circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art seen) 
With thundering voice, and threat'ning mien* 
With screaming Horror's funeral cry, 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty* 

Cray's. Hywm to Adversity. 

mr. lester's history of his lifb. 

IN the morning of the following day, 
Lester called upon Emma. He was shewn 
up stairs. His son welcomed him by the 
most expressive signs of joy, danced about 
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#>£ room, took him by the hand, gave him 
* kiss for his mammy, shewed htm all the 
play-tbings that Miss Tankerville had 
bought him, his large horse and gun, and 
his great big drum and trumpet. 

Emma received Lester with the greatest 
affability, and studied how she should 
avoid making him perceive that she had 
obliged him. Some great people might 
have kept him standing, bowed superci- 
liously, and, if they noticed him, used the 
most frigid words and distant behaviour 
they could possibly adopt, tossing up the 
head, and forgetting that they absolutely 
*rcre of the same species, subject to the 
*arne passions, liable to the same incidents, 
obnoxious to the wheel of fate equally with 
themselves. On the contrary, Emma held 
°ut her hand to him, as if she had been ac- 
quainted with him for a long time, desired 
him to be seated, and then, after ringing 
the bell for some wine and sandwiches, 
begged, as a particular obligation, if it 
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could be done without distressing his feci* 
ings, to relate his history. 

Lester began in an articulate and distinct 
manner, thus : 

" My life,. Madam, short as it has been, 
has passed subject to misery, and I have 
truly known what bitter and humiliating 
sorrow is. With my name, Madam, yofc 
are already acquainted. My mother died 
in my infancy, and left me to the care of 
a good parent. My father was a merchant 
of great respectability and wealth. The 
cold hand of penury never afflicted him. 
He was, I thank God, an honest man ; and 
if to be honest is a feather in any man's 
cap, he might be said to have worn it with 
the joint suffrages of all who knew him. 
He might be s^id to be the noblest and 
proudest work of God. 

" My father was so punctual as never to 
depart from his word, though conscious that 
he was pursuing .methods contrary to his 
present interest. In this he was most firm ; 
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and while he wrote the favours and obliga- 
tions which he received on tablets of brass, 
his injuries were easily erased. His friend- 
ships were lasting, his enmities perishable. 
The consequent advantages arising from his 
strict attention to keeping his word and 
his engagements sacred, were incalculable. 
.He enlarged his connexions, his fortune be- 
caanc increased, and he was pointed out as 
one on whom the commercial man might 
depend, and the foreign merchant employ 
as an agent. Mr. Edward Lester was 
known in the city, as well as elsewhere, to 
be a good man ; yet without this jargon he 
w as virtuous, industrious, economical, and 
temperate ; by his example, he shewed me 
the way to gain the good wishes of men. 

* *-Io not know a man who had fewer faults. 

* ^ever knew him guilty of any one excess ; 
** *Jt, after leading a life productive of bene- 
^* * and usefulness to mankind, I had the 
^^isfortune to be parted from him. He is 
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gone where all honest men are, and where 
kindred spirits reside." 

Here he uttered a deep groan, and 
Imma felt a tender sympathy for the pious 
feelings which he expressed. 

" I beg your pardon, Miss Tankerville ; 
but you must look with kindness on those 
feelings, of which destitute, I should be 
ignorant and undutiful in the extreme* 
No, Miss Tankerville, I could never for- 
give myself, were I to forget the reverence 
I owe to the memory of the best of parents. 
But I will proceed with my history. 

" It was in Huntingdon, during the race 
week, that I was at the house of a friend * 
when chatting over some wine, he asked 
me, * if I felt inclined to go to the ball in 
the evening.' I am more minute in re- 
counting this circumstance, as much of my 
future life was to depend upon it ; a cir-» 
.cumstance which has made me at once the 
most miserable, and (bowingj to Miss Tan- 
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ierville) the most happy of men in the 
citation." 

" I know many beautiful young ladies in 
the town," continued my companion, " and 
I am confident that you will be entertained 
in their company. You are not engaged 
this evening, George, and a handsome 
Adonis like yourself must do execution*" 
F I promised that he should find me ready to 
accompany him to the ball. 

" We drank freely of different wines. 

My spirits were exhilarated. As yet, while 

my father was living, I had never felt the 

wounds or malice of fortune, had never ex* 

perienced the ingratitude of man, ' whose 

tooth,' to use the description of a favourite 

poet, ' is keener than the winter's wind;* 

nor had I found c a friend remembering not/ 

u I have ever loved the bards who have 

forcibly depicted the passions. ^ Alas ! the 

scenes and transactions of my life have been 

what I little thought they would, a sad 

theme for the plaintive poet !" 

G5 
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Emma pressed him to take a glass of 
wine. He poured out one for "Emma, and 
afterwards drank one himself. 

" To the ball we went that evening. I 
was introduced by my friend to the honour- 
able Miss Harcourt. Health and modesty 
added a deeper tinge to her cheeks, which 
already glowed with the colour of the crim- 
son rose. Her nose was taper, and slender 
as her lips, her blue eyes languishing and 
soft, her elegant and pleasing form was 
symmetry itself, while those parts of her 
polished limbs and body, which dress did 
not conceal, vied with the virgin snow or 
Parian marble. Her good sense was con- 
spicuous, her wit good-natured, her periods 
elegant, her voice enchanting and melo- 
dious ; but you have seen my lovely Elinor, 
Madam, and can judge in some degree how 
her beauties might have affected me. Con- 
sider, Miss Tankerville, this was before 
grief had preyed on her cheek, or per- 
ceptibly wasted her form. Yet, even now> 
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Elinor to me is more lovely than she was 

when I first saw her. 

" Love at first sight is not strange or 

unnatural, in my opinion. Prejudices fa- 
vourable, or the contrary, will arise in the 
breasts of most of us ; nor am I the only 
one who has been subject to them." 

Here Emma betrayed herself, and shew- 
ed that his remark was but too just. She 
drew out her handkerchief, complained of 
the heat, and wiped a tear away, fond tri- 
bute of affection to the idol of her heart. 

" As soon as I saw her, 1 found that I 
was much in love. Labouring and trem- 
bling under the tortures of suspence, I 
begged that I might have the flattering sa- 
tisfaction and happiness, if she was not pre- 
engaged, of being permitted to lend her 
down a dance. She complacently binder!. 
thanked me with easy and clcg-inl 
ness, and gave me her assent, 
miring spectators , gazed on !•■ 
danced; many whispered, borne I*.. 

GO 
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a^vain imitation, thus paying her the great- 
est compliment. Every time I touched her 
white hand, her ivory arm, my soul thrilled 
within mc. I conversed with her, and coit- 
ver6ation served farther to convince roe 
that I was undone ; for how could I expect 
to gain the consent of her father, who was 
the proudest among those who are proud of 
their nobility. But the fascinating Elinor 
gave me encouragement. Why should the 
poets and painters, I have often thought, 
describe or paint love as blind ? No eagle 
is half so quick»sighted. I saw, by the 
sparkling animation of her eyes, that she 
felt more than common esteem for me, 
and I had the audacity to promise myself 
future bliss. For success, I depended on 
these favourable symptoms of ber passion, 
and my great expectations of having a ftu 
ture settlement from my affectionate father. 
My friend tapped me on the arm, and told 
me I was in the high road to good fortune. 
" Miss Harcourt introduced me to her 
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brother in the course of the evening. I 

never met with so agreeable a young man ; 

throwing aside all reserve, he shook me 

cordially by the hand. 

cc Lester/* said he, " I love your man* 

ners. I already feel prepossessed in your 

fevour. Hereafter let us be friends. I 
hope that you will stay long in this part of 
the country. Our house shall be yours, 
and Elinor and myself will be always glad 
to see yon." 

m ** I was struck with his impressive man- 
ual*, and engaged myself to breakfast with 
hinn the next morning. In such company, 
you may conclude, my charming and sen- 
sible benefactress, that the hours passed 
swiftly. It was late before I left the as- 
sembly ; and when I had made a bow to 
tH^ party, wW quitted the rooms at the 
s^oie hour, my soul felt a vacuum which 
*H ^ presence of the amiable stranger could 
a *C3ne supply. 

" Love drove away sleep from my eyes; 
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Till yesterday, I had never seen one female 
who was to be compared with her. 

" The next morning [ breakfasted with 
her father the Earl of Harcourt. He re- 
ceived me with such reserve and frigid po- 
liteness, that the touch of the torpedo could 
not have benumbed my faculties more ef- 
fectually ; yet nothing could be more po- 
litely attentive than the behaviour of EJinor. 
Her brother's spirits seemed more exhi- 
larated on seeing his friend, as he chose to 
call me. Still there was some constraint 
visible in their actions, owing, as I rightly 
judged, to their father's presence; and I 
was wicked enough to wish that the gbut 3 
to which I found he was subject, had con- 
fined him to his room, that I might have 
enjoyed the uninterrupted conversation oi 
my newly-acquired friend and adorable 
mistress. 

" Do you ride this morning, Lester ?" 
Harcourt said to me in a half whisper, and 
apparently embarrassed. 
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"My sister Elinor and myself intend to 
^ take an airing at twelve ; will you accom- 
pany us on horseback — how do you feel 
disposed ? We shall make but a short ex- 
cursion, and I shall be able to shew you 
- tooie improvements that the Earl, my fa- 
ther, has been making on his estate. Elinor, 
I can assure you, my good friend, has been 
speaking of you in favourable terms, and 
she has given you an opportunity of being 
tar 'squire oh a second occasion." 

Then raising his voice, he said to me, 
,n continuation: "Mr. Lester, when do 
J&U threatfea to leave this part of England? 
* hope, Sir, that you will call at Harcourt- 
loclge before you take your final departure/' 
c< I could not forbear answering his last 
er *C|uiry in a despondent manner, and told 
**irri that I was afraid my visit would be 
Ver y short in Huntingdonshire. 

c ' I then closed an engagement with him 
lT * Tialf whispers. After this, having been 
^ade to observe the Earl's old ancestors, 
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drawn in the costume of the times, the 
works of eminent artists, and which jutted 
out from the wainscot, shadowed with massy 
gilt, and dusty frames of a very ancient ma- 
nufacture, I made a most respectful bow, 
and, paying humble obeisance, had the ho« 
nour of saluting the ceremonious Earl of 
Harcourt, and wishing him a good morning, 

" At the appointed hour, I met my po- 
lite and noble friends. The morning was 
fine; Elinor Harcourt was in a hunting 
dress. The winds gave her a more lively 
bloom, which made her countenance ap- 
pear still more captivating ; her heart seem- 
ed joyful, and her lovely face was dressed 
in smiles. 

" We had not proceeded more than two 
miles from the house, when the horses, 
which were high-spirited animals, suddenly 
took fright, plunged excessively, and set 
off with the curricle at full speed. 

" I clapped spurs to my horse; and, be* 
ing a bold and experienced rider, had the 
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address to ride bim before the horses' head*, 
so as skilfully and effectually to stop them 
in their full speed, as they were already on 
the border of a steep bank; in which course, 
had tbey proceeded, they must inevitably 
have dashed the carriage to atoms, and 
more particularly endangered the lives of 
the honorable Mr. Harcourt and his sister, 
who was soon left alone in the curricle, as 
her brother jumped out for the express pur* 
pose of savfng her, whom I now dare to 
call my beloved wife. 

u I received her safe in my arms ; but, 
lorn excessive fear, she fainted away. Am- 
bitious to assist, while the brother remained 
half distracted, the servants procured water 
immediately, which, from necessity, was 
brought in the brims of their hats folded 
u p. When the amiable Elinor recovered, 
fi he cast her eyes expressive of tender sen- 
timent upon me, and thanked the saviour of 
Iter life : such was her manner of noticing 
flte* for simply doing my duty. However* 
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I shall never forget the incident — a reward 
I could not resist, the impulse of boldly 
taking a kiss. What a delicious moment J 
Well was I repaid for any services that I had 
rendered, and any difficulty which I might: 
hnve undergone. At that time she excused 
the liberty which I had taken, or was unr 
willing to express displeasure^ On our ro 
turn, I had the honour of receiving the 
thanks of the Peer* 

" Harcourt shook me by the hand, de- 
clared that he should consider me as the prer 
server of his sister, and would esteem him- 
self more abundantly honoured and happy 
in my friendship. For my part, I blessed 
the effects of an accident which procured 
me one favourable glance from her, on 
whom I found my future happiness and 
tranquillity must depend. 

" Our meetings after were frequent : 
and, about this time, a circumstance took 
place, which the oddity that was attached to 
it will excuse my mentioning. A country 
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gentleman, of large landed property, a 
neighbour to the Earl of Harcourt, not in 
the least intimidated by the distant manners 
of his intended father-in-law, was number- 
' ed among the many suitors who aspired to 
the honour of deserving my Elinor's hand. 
From my frequent visits at Harcourt-lodge, 
J bad for some time been a cause of jea- 
lousy to him. He met me one morning 
when we were hunting, and, without any 
ceremony, held his horsewhip in a me- 
nacing manner at me ; telling me ' that 
I was an impudent varminty and that such 
tatterdemallions as I ought to have my 
coat dusted ; that, as he was in commission 
for the peace, he hoped ere long to see me 
had up before him, and that be wo'ild have 
me take an honest man's advice, and keep 
clear of the county jail.' 

" This was triumphantly said in the 
hearing of many of the neighbouring gen* 
tlcmen, some of whom were acquainted 
with the friendship with which the honour-* 
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able Mr. Harcourt and bis fair sister re» 
ceived my visits at the Lodge. 

" I therefore rode up to my resold td 
rival, and asked him if be seriously designed 
to insult a stranger who had never inten* 
tionally offended him ; and if he* had ut- 
tered the abuse, which he had so liberally 
bestowed on me, by way of exciting laugh* 
ter at my ex pence among his dependents^, 
who, I observed, were backing the cou- 
rageous 'squire ?." 

" What I says, I stands tot Tfcere r * 
not a man in the county of Huntingdon* 
shire of whom I am afraid, thank God, or 
care the snap of my linger for ^ I can tell uit 
that, let un be as big as a Patagonian— - H 

" Did you mean to insult me, Sir? If 
you did, are you willing, Sir, to make me 
a satisfactory and proper apology ? I anr 
sometimes inclined to be peremptory in my 
commands, and, at this time, am not will* 
ing to be trifled with," 

u The word " bully" was uttered by a 
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gentleman of spare habit, and who wore a 
smart red hunting-coat, and had on, 1 be- 
lieve, a new pair of buckskin-breeches. 

€€ Willing to shew the 'squire that I was 
not to be derided or insulted with impunity, 
I dismounted, gave my horse into the charge 
of my groom, and having dislodged the 
companion of the 'squire from bis seat with 
some difficulty, for he strove to sit fast on 
the saddle, I rolled hioL in the field, to the 
great diversion of many of the spectators ; 
while his patron, whef beheld the woeful 
condition in which he rose, covered with 
dirt, his jockey cap, coat, and buckskin 
breeches soiled, stayed no longer in the 
field, but, putting spurs to his horse, took 
French leave. The rest of the company 
continued the chace, which had been in- 
terrupted by this adventure. 

" I was not, I confess, a little surprised, 
some few days after, to receive a challenge 
from this redoubtable hero. I imagine, 
from the character before, that he was ad* 
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vised to undertake so bold an atchievement 
as the penning of a challenge, contrary t6 
the wise saying, ' in the number of coun- 
sellors is safety.' 

* " I was desired to give him satisfaction 
for daring to love Miss Elinor Harcourt, 
and for insulting his friend, and putting 
him in bodily fear by rude and outrageous 
language ; although I cannot charge myselif 
with any thing of this sort. 

" I met him in a common adjoining to 
the town of Huntingdon at an early hour. 
The air was keen. The ground was mea- 
sured. Elinor's brother was my second, 

" I desired him to fire. I perceived his 
hand to tremble violently : the ball lodged 
in the ground at many yards distance frorri 
me. 

" It was my turn to fire. I then asked 
him, if he was prepared. He replied, in 
scarcely articulate words— c y — y — ye s 
Why — y — y — y yes, I am prepared ; but, 
for God's sake, Sir, don't take my life away 
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-—Wound me if you must, Mr. Lester, but 
I beg of you not to kill me/ 

<€ It was not my intention to claim my 
right of firing at my antagonist. I ex- 
plained, by telling him, that I had met him 
to give that satisfaction which he demand- 
ed ; that his friend had insulted me by a 
gross and intemperate expression, and for 
which he really merited severer chastise- 
ment from the hands of a gentleman ; that 
with respect to the fair lady, concerning 
whom the dispute had originated, although 
be must acknowledge, in his cooler mo- 
ments, that on my part there had been 
very little offence given, and none malig- 
nantly, he was left at liberty still to pursue 
bis courtship. But surely," I added, " with 
the permission of the honourable Miss Har- 
court, I may aspire, Sir, to the-freedom of 
her acquaintance, without dread of punish- 
ment from any man ; and I humbly conceive 
that it is for that young lady to decide 
whose suit she prefect And now. Sir, as 
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the very keen air of the common bas given 
fresh edge to my appetite, and this affair 
has terminated so happily, will you honour 
this gentleman, the brother of Miss Har- 
court, with whom you are acquainted, and 
myself, with your company to an early 
breakfast at my lodgings. 

" He stared at me with a look of astonish- 
ment some minutes, strided to me eagerly, 
fell on bis knees, and thanked me for my 
forbearance and mercy shewn to a wretched 
sinner, and told me I deserved the young 
lady. Then rising, gave my band a violent 
shake, and concluded with taking from bis 
pocket-book a card on which his address 
was written, and swore that his dependant 
should beg my pardon in person. 1 then 
informed him, that 1 would readily give op 
that, as I was quite satisfied with the ac- 
knowledgment already made. 

" The 'squire was not the only person of 
the party who was elate on this occasion. 
The honourable Mr. Harcourt expressed bis 
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^\e»fcvire in friendly and affectionate termgf, 
vrtiita he could scarcely check his comic 
mirth, by occasionally quizzing the less 
ardent Squire. 

" With the consent of Harcourt we were 

privately married, and I had the happiness 

of receiving my desirable partner for life 

from his hands. By his advice, we planned 

speedy retirement to some pleasant village 

in a distant county, where we might live 

until I had acquainted our parents with 

our union. The pardon and consent of my 

father I expected to obtain ; but I never 

thought that the Earl of Harcourt would be 

brought to sign his consent to a match, ill 

his opinion so unequal. 

€€ Nor was I mistaken in the sequel. 
Seeing me so intimate with his daughter, 
" e discovered symptoms of disquietude and 
/fc tfijlness, and threw out hints that my de- 
nture would be agreeable to his wishes. 
. ^ My Elinor, whose love increased with 
;/ ^| ^>, dreading the anger of her father, 
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pressed the necessity of our retirement. Her 
brother urged the most forcible reasons for 
adopting the same measure. In short, we 
departed for the county of Hertfordshire,' 
to a country-box which Harcourt had pro- 
cured. 

" The house was situated on the emU 

nencc of a hill, at the bottom of which 
flowed a meandering stream. Here the 
eyes of the traveller beheld pleasing and 
slopu.g uplands dressed by the rich hand of 
natuic. woods pendent over woods, thick 
copses, fields, and white and fleecy flocks, 
grazing in the luxuriant vallies ; here vil- 
lages, there loftier spires, which denoted 
parish-churches, the indexes of larger and 
more populous towns.. The country was 
in its greatest beauty, and the horizon ter- 
minated an earthly paradise. Often would 
my Elinor and myself wander together on 
a Mjmmer's evening, when the moon rose 
majestic in the east, and darted her oblique 
rays across the valley, and over the green 
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hill, playing on the surface of the water, 
tohtte the brighter orbs of the fixed stars 
blazed in the azure firmament : all nature 
Seemed to pause in astonishment at the 
grandeur of the scene. Then would we 
drink deeply of mutual love ; and then, 
pressing her to my bosom, I used to ask 
her if she would always love her husband 
as she now did, and whether I might dare 
to nourish so sweet an anticipation, so fond 
an expectation of future joy. At other 
times' we would plan measures for the hap* 
piness that we promised ourselves we should 
possess ; we talked of events likely to be 
produced by slow but improving time; and 
in reading the most entertaining and in- 
structive authors we passed many more of 
°ur hours ; for it was a pleasure to me to 
bear my Elinor make her remarks, simple 
a ^d unaffected, but interesting and instruc- 
ts, ; n a g much as they were the emana- 
tions of a polished mind. 
Cf It was with pain that I wrote to my 
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father, informing him of my marriage, an 
pleading the strength of my passion. Thar^ 
indulgent and good parent sent me an an^— 
swer b\ return of post, giving mc the mos~fc 
salutaiy counsels that parental affection 
could suggest. He began his letter, by 
saying, that, as I was embarked in a new 
situation in life, it was necessary I should i 
attend to. his advice ; that it was unnatural j 
to suppose otherwise than that he was my 
best friend ; and that, while I followed bis 
advice, God's blessing would attend me in 

■ ■ * 

cvry action of my life. He advised me to 
be minutely upright, to keep my word most 
religiously, aud never to swerve from the 
paths of honour; adding, that, as 1 might 
expect to have a family, I should avoid ex» 
travagance, for the extravagant man was 
dependent on others, often rapacious and 
destitute of common honesty; besides, for 
a man to incur debts, when he knew .there 
was not a possibility of discharging them, 
was mere criminal and knavish than going 
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on the highway to rob. If I wished to 
have the continuance of Heaven's blessing, 
I should behave to others as I would wish 
they should act to me under similar cir- 
cumstances. Above all things he cau- 
\ % tioned me to avoid excesses, and to be in- 
dustrious, as essential to honesty, virtue, 
and benevolence ; for how could I know- 
how to reward the industrious without be- 
fog so myself. He concluded a long Ictu r 
with wishing me every degree of happi- 
ness in life ; bade me remember that I IkaI 
always a friend in him ; that, at his death, 
* should inherit alrfois property, and that, 
^en during his life, he would settle on' 
toe a handsome allowance; so that'lLlinor 
ar Kl myself might live independent of the 
Earl of Harcourt, of whom he had conceived 
no very exalted notions. / When you have 
a son,' added he, 4 give the young rogue 
the christian name of his paternal grand- 
father.' 

' " Whatever my good father's objections 
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ipight have been to our match, he con- 
cealed them, and endeavoured all that war a 
ip his power to serve me, 

" I wrote to the father of Elinor; bu M 
the Earl was implacable. He declared, tba*^ 
his astonishment and anger were equally 
great; that the downfall of his noble house 
was threatened by such contamination of 
blood; and that the world must pity him in, 
this, that a child of his should disgrace hern 
self by so unworthy an alliance, so degrade 
ing an union, throwing asid$ duty to her. 
father and his opinions. He added, that he. 
never would give bis daughter a farthing ; t 
nay, that she might starve with hunger 
ere he would give her one morsel of bread,, 
or acknowledge our brats: a prediction 
tyhich that bard-hearted man lived and en- 
dured to see nearly fulfilled. 

" I could not refrain from considering 
myself as the cause of my Elinor's misfor- 
tunes, and the means of her suffering from 
the implacable resentment of her father. 
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**^f brother wrote to me a letter shortly 
a fter, saying, that he had quarrelled with 
«is father on my account ; that the house 
bad become insupportable ; and that he was 
tin the eve of taking his departure from 
England on a voyage to the West Indies, 
where he intended serving his country as 
a military officer in that unhealthy climate. 
" This augmented our misfortunes; but 
my faithful Elinor suffered her sorrows to 
abate in my company. She then seemed to 
forget them, unless it was when she felt for 
liie; she then repeated her tender and em- 
phatic declaration, that I was a husband, a 
father, and brother to her ; that she lived 
for me only, and would share all my vicis- 
situdes of fortune. 

" Thus we continued to love each other, 

as we did when our nuptials first took place, 

" My father affectionately invited me to 

town, and admitted me as a partner in the 

firm of his house ; but, alas ! what a storm 
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was preparing, what misfortunes were im- 
pending over my devoted head! 

" It has been observed, that when we are 
led to imagine we are most secure, we 
should in such seasons be most on our 
guard. 

" The first severe blow that I felt was the 
death of my beloved parent. With a heavy 
and foreboding heart did I enter into the 
management of his affairs. Young and in- 
experienced, friends, or at least such as bore 
the prostituted titles of friends, but who 
are in truth the property of every rich man, 
flocked around me. 

" The needy borrowed of me, the pru- 
dent and speculative plundered me at the 
gaming-table, or on 'Change. To one man 
I advanced ten thousand pounds, to an- 
other I was security for double that sum ; 
the one failed in business, and, treating my 
debt as a friendly loan, paid me no part of it, 
contenting himself with payinghis other cre^ 
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r^Cto threepence in the pourid; the other 
a ^^conded, after inviting me a few days be- 
fore to a sumptuous dinner 5 when, in his 
KlI of fare, among other luxuries, was a 
bam stewed in claret, a haunch of veni- 
son, and a little chicken turtle. Of him I 
have not once heard ; but, Miss Tanker- 
rille, whether he be living or not I cannot 
inform you. I perceive that' you are shocked 
at his duplicity. I confess I was much hurt 
on finding such moral depravity; but in 
the school of Adversity the philosopher is 
formed; and this rigid instructress, while 
she humbles human pride, teaches her pu- 
pils satutary experience. 

" In a short interval of time my money 
was dissipated, my connexions distrust- 
ed me, some of whom abruptly told me 
that they must employ other merchants. 
Like the wounded stag, I seemed to have 
bad a mark set upon mc, 2nd, like that 
poor and distressed animal, was shunned by 
more prosperous acquaintance and fellows. 

H5 
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. It is to . be lamented, I have often* 
thought, that some fostering hand is nob- 
ready to shield the deserving and industri- 
ous, or those whom the chances of fortune* 
and a good-natured disposition, which ha& 
not learnt how to blunt its feelings to then 
voice of distress, have reduced to narrow] 
penury. A little seasonable relief might' 
be of important service in retrieving their, 
disastrous affairs, and contribute to set 
them up once more in business. 

" My wife was brought to bed of a bay. 
Wc called him Edward, after his grand- 
father. At any other time this pledge of 
our union would have afforded me infinite 
joy ; it now added to our distress. 

" Creditors poured in upon me with re~ 
peated demands and fresh accounts; and a 
commercial man, whose hill I had accepted 
from pure friendship, was the first to post . 
me on 'Change. When I met him. after-, 
wards, he passed by me as an unconcerned 
man ; bowpd to me with respect;, had the. 
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ttme smile of friendship on his countenance 
that be ever had, and offered me his hand; 
^guarded, against the proffered friendship, 
*od, shuddering at the deceitful viper, ut- 
terly disclaimed his acquaintance, and left 
Afro to his feelings. 

" I had received a classical education 
*t was now that I wished to put it to some 
Account ; but I experienced what my fa- 
ther had often told me, that I should find 
-l^atin and Greek of little use, if I should 
*%I1 into distressed circumstances, which 
^*re prayed God might never happen. The- 
**iind^ when afflicted with misery, which 
the cause frequently of the disease of 
lie body, loses a great share of its wont- 
vigour; not that my misfortunes pre- 
"Rented my application to booksellers for 
~™kbe purchase of those writings which I had 
'produced in the much to be commiserated 
character of a needy and half-famished 
author ; but when I recollected that Otway* 
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the Poet of Nature, had, in this country, 
literally died from impatience to feed the 
demands of ravenous hunger ; that Butler- 
regretted, in neglected poverty, the ingra- 
titude of the Stuart family ; that Savage 
was the victim of unnatural caprice, the il- 
legitimate child of misery, deserted by all 
bat the pious and feeling Doctor Johnson ; 
that Lloyd bad written many of his witty 
and classical compositions in the Fleet- 
prison ; that Chatterton was not pitted till 
after he had terminated bis unhappy exist- 
ence ; and that Dermody bad lately died io 
obscurity and beggary, ineffectually endea- 
vouring to quiet the clamorous demands of 
an unfeeling woman, to whom he was in- 
debted for the hire of a garret ; that the 
expences of his burial were disputed by 
ignorant, selfish, and bard overseers ; nay, 
the funeral of the unfortunate youth was 
only defrayed by the joint subscription of a 
few distinguished, liberal, and philanthropic 
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gentlemen, who admired the poet, while 

ii, 

\ % they kit for their fellow-creature: — I con- 
fess, when I reflected on these discouraging 
"*J precedents, my resolution was staggered. 
Necessity, however, drove me to try the 
experiment. I went to an accoucheur of 
literature with some select poems which I 
had written. He looked at them, read 
them over, applauded them as efforts of 
genius, but closed his observations as fol- 
lows : " I thank you for the sight of them, 
hut there is not quantity sufficient for two 
volumes. How much do you expect to 
get for as much more as you have written ? 
You will at present only get a trifle, though 
*"C style is far from bad. In the condition 
,n which you have brought your writings 
*° rne, they are not saleable/' 

Cc And will not these poems be accept- 
able because they are few in number, and 
***Ose closely written ? v I replied. 

€< My dear Sir," said he, asking me to sit 
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down, " you seem quite ignorant of t 
trade. These, I grant you, may pass 
a magazine, or perhr.ps the Editor of 
newspaper, provided be has room, and yt 
can prevail on him to spare part of' 
column, may insert them from time to tin 
in the Poet's Comer." 

I told him, that I had begun writing 
novel, and asked him if be would purcba 
it? 

" Shew it to me, w was his answer. t€ 
must read it, or let some friend peruse i 
before I can enter into definitive term 
Is it like the style of Fielding, Ricbardso 
or Smollet ? If so, it will not do. Nove 
now*a-days, unless they are excessively sei 
tirpentaF, don't sell. Romances are moi 
in fashion ; and these must have ghost 
mysteries, subterraneous caverns, sufferin 
Matilda9, heroic Fitzallans, villainous O 
monds, persecuted Reginalds ; they mus 
be lighted up with torches, be loaded wh 
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fi"fegmients of decayed and mouldering 
castles, haunted with male or female 
spectres, have their pages stained with the 
^cfcs of cruel barons, and be interspersed 
'With a little licentiousness; such as will 
provoke the passions of the younger part of 
*he sexes." 

" He then shewed me, as a specimen of 

t^e style which would be sure of pleasing, 

*n extract from the MS. Romance of the 

'Bloody Mysteries of the Infernal Banquet/ 

by Mrs. Gloomly. I turned over some. 

Pages, and, in the middle of the seventh 

v oIume, read the following passage: 

1 *' Stranger, said Frederick, art thou of 

heaven or bell ? Why have thy canonized' 

k^>ues left the quiet, the silent sepulchre^- 

***^ grave of thy deceased forefathers ? I 

njure you to answer, me. The night was. 

;, the moon was obscured by sable* 

*^ouds, the rain descended in torrents, and 

*-k*e r leaves of the wide spreading larch- tree 

ere agitated by the rising tempest. Fre- 
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derick, although unused to fear, felt his 
mind perturbed. The spectre, for so it ap-^ 
peared by the transitory flashes of the vivid 
lightning, madfc no answer. Already hi* 
hand was upon the hilt of his sword, he 
drew it forth from the scabbard, and, thus 
armed, prepared to follow whither the poor 
troubled spirit seemed to beckon him to 
proceed. " 

" And if this is," I exclaimed, " a sub- 
ject suited to the modern taste, I perceive 
I shall be no favourite. I thank you for 
your kindness, Sir, and wish you a good 
day. 

" I was going out of the shop, when the 
bookseller called me back, * " Stop/' said he, 
" your ingenuity deserves encouragement, 
young man ; I am a poor man in trade, 
and my profits are but barely enough to 
support my family, which is large ; but 
your merit has a claim fo what little en- 
couragement I can bestow. Though I am 
not qualified to be a Mecaenas, young gen- 
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tleman, I cannot view your situation with- 
out pity, as I have not passed by your 
talents without c&'mmendation. Here are 
ten guineas, Sir, to encourage you to go 
on in the path of literature, which will lead 
3 r ou to honour." 

"Ijyas hurt at his not receiving my 

Verses, and refused the sum he was so kind 

a s to offer me. We are, Miss Tankerville, 

e ven the wisest of us, subject to pride, and 

our venial errors deserve lenity. By the 

a dvice of a man who lodged in the same 

"Ouse with me, I applied to the editor 

°f a newspaper ; but I found that I must 

&*ve up my principles, however just, write 

a ' the expence of my conscience, and 

€»oss over particular actions ; for which I 

B t*Ould be paid an adequate salary. This 

^^s not congenial to my idea of rectitude 

0t * virtue, and by no means suited my 

^tnper. 

" I went next to the manager of the 



summer theatre, Mr. George Terenc 
junior, and offered him a play. 

" He looked at it, and told mc if I woui d 
permit him to alter the manuscript, ts < 1^ 
would bring it out at his theatre ; but othe »*• 1^ 
wise he must beg leave to return it, as t»€ J, 
already had plenty of his own for ttesuir*- 
mcr. One essential advantage at tb ** 
theatre was, a long run ; for he could al- 
ways invite guests who would ensure tbcvt 
what was set before them should go doW ** 
with applause. I declined the offers of tb * a 
despotic caterer for the public, who will on' 3 
give his own plays ; not what the auclien^ — 
like, but what he chooses. He is undoub*^* 
cflly a man of rare talent, and has written 
comedies which will ensure him reputation 
but he should recollect that, in his officii 
capacity as manager of a place of entcrtair* 
ment, he is to lay aside prejudice and c*i 
price as far as lies in his power, and to en 
dcavour to please the public. Shakcspcar 
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will not always please ; nor, though his seats 
ttay groan with loads of his favourites and 
hirelings, will the plays of Mr. Terence, 
junior, nightly repeated through the season, 
please the independent, critical, and fa- 
shionable part of the audience. 

a frnext resolved to call upon a maiden 
^unt. She was advanced in years, and was 
Teported to have a -great deal of money in 
the funds. Her sister, who had an inde- 
pendent fortune, lived in the same house 
with her. After waiting some time at the 
door, I was shewn up states. They received: 
me coldly ; one of them, desiring me to be 
seated, observed, u that I was very negli- 
gent, that my shoes were covered with 
dirt ; and, in an insolent strain of lamenta- 
tion, reminded me of some people of their 
Acquaintance, whose names they could men- 
tion, not having followed their relatives' ad- 
\rice; but they hoped that I had seen my 
^Folly, having bought my experience very 
clearly ; and, though I had been headstrong 
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and foolishly extravagant, . that I had at 
length sown ray wild oats. Was their poor 
dear brother, my ever-honoured parent, 
to know of my extravagance, nothing could 
exceed his anger ; but he was to blame for 
having left such vast sums of money in my' 
sole management, a youth of no expertende. 
Had I followed their counsel, there would 
not have been grounds for people saying 
what they did ; but I could not say that it 
was for want of being well advised." 

" I was not in a humour to receive sharp' 
admonition, eked out with proverbs, when 
the healing voice of friendship and sym- 
pathy might have been expected. In re- 
turn, I made a low bow, and, on leaving the 
room, politely wished them a good morning. 
Yet there was a time when these good crea- 
tures could bear to sec even their Turkey 
carpet soiled. by the hopeful son of the 
opulent Mr. Edward Lester, their own dear 
brother; could even' endure my being co- 
vered in their presence, and never ended a 
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remark but with the- softened appellation 

of my dear, and my good George. But I 

was doomed * to bear the whips and scorns 

of time, the oppressor's wrong ;' and that 

frigid distance which the poor meet too 

frequently from the rich, and which can be 

better conceived than expressed. 

" In the hopes of meeting with some em- 
ployment, I frequented a coffee-house, al- 
though the money that it cost me to dis r 
charge my reckoning could be but ill spared. 
1 had contracted d gloomy and reserved 
habit of temper, and seldom joined in the 
discussion of politics, a subject which was 
Xiightly introduced. Among the society was 
leading character, a man whose name was 
ones, violent in declaring sentiments hos- 
ile 10 the existing government, which he 
Joudly censured under feigned names. He 
lad at school learned that Harmodius and 
. aracters among 

the Greeks ; that Brutus, when be sacri- 
ficed his children to the love of his country, 
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dcted in the most exalted rtafcnef ; that tW- 
heroism of Decius, in devbting himself to 
inevitable destruction, was exemplary ; that 
Marius, who deluged his divided fcountry 
with blood, was a great personage, a bright 
luminary. He had been taught, too, 
while kept almost in total ignorance of the 
doctrine of his Saviour (if I may mention ." 
so awful a character in thfc same breath), 
that the assassin of a benefactor, who had 
given life, safety, and patronage to his mur-, 
derer, was most virtuous; and he could, 
pity the zealot and ingrate Brutus, who, 
instead of lamenting his seduction from fi- 
delity, exclaimed vauntirigly, in his last mo- " 
ments, that virtue was no where to be found.' 
" These early lessons had sown the most 
dangerous seeds. The poison had tainted 
his mind too strongly for any efficient anti- 
dote; and Jones afforded a striking example 
to many, of the danger of reading, without 
proper instruction and observation, cha- 
racters of patriots as drawn in the com- 
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feeding language of ancient classical 
r liters, ere the mind is fixed, and at a time 
^Tien the imagination is not duly regulated 
^ the judgment. 

u One evening, when I was going out of 
tie room, he rose from his seat, followed 
nc, and in the passage gave me his hand 
vith a look of sympathy painted on his 
countenance. 

"Lester, my friend, you seem to labour 
■* nder misfortunes ; grant me your par-: 
Ion if I am more explicit. Already am 
^ acquainted with your wants. While the 
*oor and honest man can scarcely procure 
^bsistence, the rich roll in pride and are 
^tnpered with luxury. Are we ever to be 
D ?— For my part, I would rather lose my 
fifc in the cause of virtue, and die in pro- 
ofing the rights of my fellow-citizens, 
*^n be the slave of petty tyrants, who 
^ten with frigid apathy to the groans of 
t*eir fellow-citizens, and wrap their delicate 
l **ibs in costly silk. While the husbandman 
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and labourer moisten their tillage wHh the* 2 
sweat of their brow, they indulge their - 
pampered appetites with superfluous deli* 
cacics, and display their fashionable, ele- 
gant, and nicely scented persons at operas, 
play-houses, parks, and genteel walks ; but' 
the citizen is forced to go oh foreign ser- 
vice, to plant the standard in inhospitable 
and destructive climes, to pour out his 
blood, sad sacrifice to aggrandisement, 
and, O cursed inequality! merely to gain a 
scanty pittance. O patrician and unna- 
tural oppression ! But a grand stroke will 
soon be made, my friend. Liberty will be 
given to our wives, children, and brethren. 
What a glorious prospect expands to our 
view ! Regeneration and national felicity ! 
England, under such auspices, will perform 
every thing that becomes her. Indepen- 
dence, prosperity, peace, universal peace, 
will arise from our glorious exertions. The 
tree of liberty will be planted in our native 
soil, amid the loud plaudits of cnlight- 
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qncd philosophers, uricorrupted patriots, 
godlike heroes, exalted legislators, and un- 
venal freemen. On its sacred altar we have 
sworn to aid the cause of liberty, and to 
become a band of patriots linked in the 
closest ties of fraternal amity and civism. 
What say you, my friend ; what say you, 
Lester ? To-night I will introduce you to 
our commander, under whom we arc to be 
organized. lie is an enlightened, sensible, 
and courageous man. — No Spartan, Ro- 
man, or Republican of France, ever had 
greater zeal for the cause of freedom. 
Strike, and we must be free. Let us be 
firm, and wc shall be happy.'* 

" I followed him, actuated by curiosity, 
to a room where, among the portraits that 
Were hung round the wainscot, a large 
painting of Brutus was suspended over the 
fire-place; and a representation of the in- 
sidious and profligate Voltaire was placed 
in a conspicuous point of view, in the act 
of dictating those sentiments which have so 

Vol. I. I 
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fatally subverted the principles of religion 
and natural government. A tall elderly 
man, of genteel and conciliating address, 
invited me to the honour of a sitting. His 
harangue, or, to use Mr. Jones's word, 
pracmium, was as follows: — 

" Mr. Jones' havingintroduced you, Sir, 
is sufficient assurance for me that you are 
an honest patriot. We shall have reason, 
I flatter myself, to congratulate oar depart- 
ment on the acquisition. That the glori- 
ous system of republican government will 
be aided by jou, Sir, I have very little 
doubt." 

" He then, with a complacent look, 
placed in my hand a paper of the last re- 
solutions made at a recent sitting of dele- 
gates. 

4€ The style was inflammatory and insi- 
dious ; it was calculated to please the sedi- 
tious, and alarm the peaceable citizen ; it 
spoke to the passions of ambitions and pro- 
fligate meni and the designs that it held 
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forth were daring, but not even plausible. 
The Tower was proposed to be seized, the 
hwc-guards were to be attacked by another 
division of citizens, and of the artillery im- 
mediate possession was to be taken. Otir be- 
loved monarch was next to fall ; he, whose 
virtues have instructed his subjects, whose 
piety has edified a rising generation, who 
has proved himself an affectionate and faith- 
ful husband, a good and tender father, a 
iind and unshaken friend, a courageous, 
benevolent, and patriotic sovereign, was to 
be -suddenly attacked on his way to St. 
James's, The stream of the New River was 
to be poisoned, the houses were to be set 
on fire by the republican Frenchmen whp 
had obtained an asylum in this country as 
emigrants in the cause of loyalty and per- 
secuted religion. At the same moment 
great movements were to be made in Shef- 
field, Leeds, Birmingham, and Dublin, and 
in most of our manufacturing towns. The 
French were to attempt a landing in Ire* 

12 
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land, where they would be joibed by nu- 
merous and determined allies, f 1 View," 
said the friend of Jones, and the president 
of the department for London, " this plan ; 
nothing is so practicable. It will be an at- 
tempt worthy of enlightened citizens. They 
must be happy." 

" And yet," I replied, " what a number 
of families will be suddenly ahd miserably 
implicated in this revolutionary system* 
When I reflect on the happiness of indivi- 
duals, when I consider the number of men 
who have been trained up to support the 
laws of their country, to add to the admini- 
stration of the existing government, to in- 
culcate morality and religion ; when I view 
the' decent pride of family, the modest fc* 
male, the youthful family, and noble and 
ancient institutions, the shops of the citi- 
zens abounding in opulence, the product 
of successful industry, the consideration 
that these should be pillaged by a licen- 
tious rabble, raises in me distrust and 
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roay. What a scene of terror happened iu 
tbe memorable year or seventeen hundred 
and eighty, when the mob, aided by an in- 
temperate fanatic, threatened destruction to 
civil society ; when they took, possession, 
by storm, of the lobby of the house of com- 
mons, emptied the prisons of those whose 
habitual crimes had rendered; them dan- 
gerous to the community, burnt the magi- 
strates houses, and destroyed; the house, 
books, furniture,, pictures, and, what was a 
severe loss to the public, the manuscripts 
of the learned and eloquent Lord Mans- 
field ! Six and thirty separate conjura- 
tions blazed at once r leaving smoking ruins 
and vestiges of blood. And you njay re- 
collect, gentlemen, that more were the vic- 
tims of drinking and licentiousness* tha^ 
perished by the powers which the. existing 
government bad found it nqec^ary to call 
in to their aid : this is the information 
that I have received. For my own part I 
was not witness to the scepe, I was. too 

13 
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young; but I have heard parents of fami- 
lies, and respectable men, speak of it with 
disapprobation and horror. From the past 
yon finvc little success to expect, much dan- 
ger to apprehend ; — besides, Sir, I address 
myself to you, who seem to be the manager 
of this system ; are you certain that the 
people wish to have their government 
changed ?** 

" But we intend to change it at all events* 
We must judge for them ; it is our duty to 
instruct them. We have sworn to do it. 
Tremble, O ye supporters of despotism! 
I have weighed the subject maturely, and 
nm fully prepared for the momentous 
struggle." 

" I replied, by arguing on the futility of 
his plan, that his intended system was re- 
pugnant to sound doctrine and common 
sense; that it had neither reason for its 
guide, nor truth for its support; nor was it 
founded on experience, but on such a sandy 
basis As c'ottld never 1 be said to exist for any 
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.fcngtfi- of" time, but always tottering and : 
obnoxious to every blast and commotion of 
the discordant and tempestuous elements 
-of which it was composed. An ancient and 
discerning writer has observed, that, how- 
ever specious the name of democracy, it 
hears little resemblance to the real import of 
the word; but monarchy, or, as in our con- 
tistution, an aristocracy, lodged in the hands 
of a few r under the controul of one, how- 
ever barsb it may sound, imparts real ad- 
vantages to the state. For, as true virtue 
.fells bttt to the portion of few, k is less dif- 
ficult to find one excellent man than many.. 
And even allowing that a tyrant may hold 
the rod of empire, assuredly one such mas- 
vter is preferable to many more, who may be 
equally criminal with himself. - * 

" Let us consult the page of history, and 
we shall find how soon tbis visionary system, 
was laid aside by its most sanguine and ar- 
dent abettors, and that tbis theory might 
be said to be only in nubibus : but ten yeacs 
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had elapsed from the expulsion of Tarqutn, 
ere the infant and aspiring republic of 
Rome created a dictator. Jealous as she 
was of her liberty, she gladly bad recourse, 
in the hour of difficulty, to an absolute 
power. 

' " France, bleeding from the wounds in- 
flicted by her own citizens (if a licentious 
rabble, the blind tools of ambitious and in- 
terested men, may be thought worthy of 
the name of citizens) ; France, I say, su£ 
fering by cruel and hot parricides, in the 
midst of a dangerous and external war, 
again demonstrated how capricious, un- 
stable, and inefficient are popular govern- 
ments. Nay, Sir, frown not ; facts must 
be admitted. She who could not endure 
being ruled under a limited monarchy, by 
a bead of her own family, H I may say so, 
the mild, pacific, and alas, unfortunate 
Capet, the descendant of the royal line of 
Bourbon, now willingly acquiesces in the 
despotic management and protectorship of 
a foreign consul, or rather dictator ! 
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"Does not nature, through all her works, 
(I argued) abhor equality ? While the in- 
dustrious subject shall receive greater ea- 
couragement than the idle, so long will two 
■distinct classes of people exist. While in- 
firmities incapacitate the sickly, so long will 
the healthy man be found of more value to 
.the state than the invalid, and receive a 
proportionate reward. Some are fond qf 
the naval service, others are born to de- 
fend the innocent, and bring the guilty to 
justice at the bar. Is there no differ- 
ence, I pray you, whether the people, as 
tenants to noblemen, enjoy the fruits of 
reciprocal attachment,, founded on the ba- 
sis of ancient and established usage ; or, 
under a military government, are obliged 
to submit to the opinions and commands 
of general officerSj — a tyranny worae, Mr. 
Jones, than even the infamous despotism of 
the thirty tyrants at Athens — a tyranny 
which once happened in this country, but 
which I hope wc glial! never see again ? 

I 3 
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" But you, gentlemen, (pardon me if thtf 
subject leads me into peculiar warmtbjl 
because a man has not complete health,, 
or an . entirely sound constitution, would 
advise, nay force him to tamper with his 
very existence, and shorten bis life by rash 
experiments. Why should we alter our 
government, because it is not that of 
Utopia ? That is the best which has the 
fewest faults; and is the English government 
(to speak candidly) experimentally bad ? 
Are not the avenues to the state laid open 
to the industrious ? Property is defended— 
the Englishman's house is bis safety; In 
the courts of law, the meanest and most 
indigent citizen has justice, for the judges 
are independent. To reformists- 1 may ad- 
dress the story of an Italian, who had writ- 
ten over his tombstone the cause of his 
death. ' I was well ; I wished to be better, 
and I died.' I beseech you, by our pros* 
perity ; by the reverence that the good ought 
to pay to the laws of their country; by that 
abhorrence which every humane man must 
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have of bloodshed and civil war ; by our 
love to our fathers, families, brethren, and 
children ; by the respect that wc ought to 
pay to established and venerable institu- 
tions; by the gratitude we owe lo our an- 
cestors, who* at the risk of their lives, but 
with the sense of the major and better part 
of the community, have transmitted to us 
a glorious constitution, the admiration of 
foreigners, the sou rte of national safety and 
prosperity,, the essence of our commerce, 
the wonder of ages*— let us not engage in 
8o rash and wicked an enterprise ! Every 
good man will tremble for the consequences 
which innovation may produce." 

" The hearers seemed astonished at my 
boldness : but it was in vain that I argued 
with such passionate admirers of democracy. 
I left these misguided 1 patriots, and, in a 
few days, heard that, through the evidence 
given by one of their party, they were sur- 
prised at one of their meetings b) the run* 
ners from Bow-street, had their papers 

16 
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seized, and having been found guilty of 
holding a treasonable correspondence with 
the disaffected in Ireland and England, and 
those aliens who were to set fire to the 
houses in which they were lodging, were 
sentenced to public execution. While I 
pitied their conduct, I applauded my own 
firmness, and felt an unspeakable and in- 
estimable satisfaction in not having joined 
a faction of seditious, dissolute, and blood- 
thirsty patriots. 

" It was now that I was taught lessons 
which adversity ever enforces upon the 
mind of the sufferer. I envied the lighter- 
man and carman their offices, have thought 
coaebmen happy, and looked at the porter, 
who was sinking under his weight, with 
wistful eyes. I would indeed have en- 
gaged myself to manual labour, but was 
in too weak a state, having been a Ibng 
time without nourishing food. 

" Often have I, disturbed in my imagi- 
nation, unable to sleep, left my garret at 



w ght, and my fond KHuor's arms, who, 
Bering innocent! little suspected my in- 
tention, and strolled through the silent and 
solitary street : and, us I have passed the 
different bouses, have exclaimed, Here are 

inaarks of opulence, but will the inhabi- 
tants of these bouses, to-morrow, employ 
\ foe, to procure sustenance sufficient for my 
family to exist one day ? By the light of 
the lamps, I have read bills announcing 
plays, operas, and galas, at public places ; 
and yet these, I have said, will be thronged 
with fashion's train, who are regardless of 
economy, and are nice in their choice of 
superfluities. And now, would it gain be- 
lief, a wretch, a citizen of a wealthy me- 
tropolis, in this enlightened age, amongst 
all this gaiety, is literally starving and 
wandering in distress about the streets, 
whilst aliens have received money from mis- 
taken and deluded charity. Yet — and I 
have been awakened from my soliloquy by 
a shivering wanton, who has asked me for 
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a trifle to buy her a glass of liqaor, f 
testing that she has had nothing all c 
Not being in a temper of mind to refl 
that these wretched femfcles are more : 
serable than mysfelf, I have clasped 
hands in agony, blindly presumed to 
postulate with an eternal and graci 
power ; then placing them on my forehe 
have said, ' Merciful, omnipotent Bei 
let me not lose the little portion of reai 
that I still have left V 
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CHAPTER XII. 

*** WHICH MR. LESTER CONTINUES THE 

HISTORY OF HIS LIFE. 

X WILL go on with my adventures, of 
^liich none but those who experience the 
J>ke can form an adequate idea. 

*' As I was going out, on the landing. 
Plaace I was met by my fellow-lodger, who 
Pf^isented me with an order ior the play. 
*' Nonsense," I exclaimed ; " you know 
^ situation." 

" True," said he, " but grief may be di- 
eted at public places ; its sting may be 
tidered less pungent." 
" He forced oil me an order for admis- 
^**^m at Drury-lane Theatre. 

" At the hour of performance I went ; 
*-V*e representation was the inimitable co- 
r *\edy of The School for Scandal. 
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tt I was let ioto one of the boxes in the 
secood row ; a young lady, elegantly dress- 
ed* occupied the front scat. She politely 
L-M Jo room for me. 

•• 1 cocU not forbear observing that she 
*:5 *vgh*y entertained with the comedy, 
■j. -. j ;\cr->cd that Lady Teazle escaped the 
car.£Cfc*J5 scduclion of ihe crafty and de- 
si^uipjj Joseph Surface. 

*• Ushsppy daughter or misery ! (I apos* 
:rcLi:>cd) aud with such sentiments art 
vcu kL.^.. iiiiu an abyss of woe; bow 
ici „ivi wi:h h error and sharp torture I 
;U-> *a;:«t v>^ a io seduced thee ? and, if not 
i^rfv accompanied by seme Lothario, 
who fays iiice the fee of shameless pros- 
ucnr.on, ihe price of thy health and hap- 
piuess ; thou hast to seek the abode of 
\n?auiou> splendor and insupportable sor- 
row, where, left to remorse and bitterness 
of conscience, thou wecpest till morn 1 

u I cast my eyes round, and a gentle- 
man had joined hen They entered into 
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familiar discourse; and I found that, though 
sucfi women might admire virtuous senti- 
ments, and sympathise in the dangers to 
which the innocent of their own sex are 
exposed, they have not fortitude enough to 
■ put in practice the principles which they 
have sense sufficient to admire. 

" The afterpiece was The Purse; or, the 

Benevolent Tar ; and she applauded the 

generosity which her favourite actor, * Jack 

E — r/ shewed in the character of a 

British tar. ~ . • 

" ( was about to leave thethoatre ; when, 

a& I was lifting up one of the benches, she 

dipped a billet into my band. 

By the light which the sconces gave, 
**ead the following words ; 
" If you will call Jo-morrow at three 
** ^lock in the afternoon, at No. 7, Suffolk* 
% ^ttet, you will meet a friend. 

Your's most affectionately, 
Mary Amelia Spencer. 
" I doubted whether I should return the 
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billet ; but, being desirous of arguing with 
her on the folly of her course of life, I re- 
solved to pay her a visit. 

" At three o'clock I called in Suffolk- 
street. A maid- servant opened the door, 
and let me into the passage. 

■ 

" Is your mistress at home ?" 

" Miss Molly is at home ; but she is en* 
gaged." 

" Her name, I was told, was Mary 
Amelia/ 9 

" What a fuss/' she replied, " is here 
about a name ? I knew her in the conntry, 
when she was called by those who were ref- 
lated to her Polly, and more often Pott. 
And, as for the other name, it was given to 
her by no parson. She christened herself; 
and, probably, if she goes on as she does, 
she will bury herself ere long. There's not 
a day passes over her head but she is c how 
come you so ?' Miss Mary so loves the dear 
creature." 

" Nature, who had denied the Abigail 
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beauty, had given her abundant vivacity. 
She was as ugly as vice, but very talkative. 

<c This morning," she continued, " Miss 
Spencer told me, that being on the high 
lounge up Pali-Mall, in company with her 
Wend, Miss Anna Matilda Hunt, her at- 
tention was caught by a gentleman dressed 
f n a very fashionable coar, fashionable thick 
"Uckskin breeches, ^and boots, in conversa- 
tion with the'Duke of • 

<c Her companion, Miss Hunt, told her, 
that the gentleman in the fashionable coat 
Was the honourable Mr. Pellet. 

€t The following conversation between 
the Duke and the honourable Mr. Pellet 
^as overheard by my mistress. 

*' I think your horse won the cup at 
^psom. My horse was beat." 

" Yes, Sir; and the sum which your 
**race lost has helped to enrich me." 

" I am glad for you, Sir; sorry for myself. 
***at pray is your lovely sister, Miss Tanker- 
v *lle, to remain single ail her life, and bid 
°* ^fiance to the attacks of the blind urchin?'* 
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Emma deeply blushed — and the young 
gentleman continued bis story. 

The honourable Mr. Pellet laughed. 

" My Mistress was fascinated with the 
honourable Mr. Pellet. Never was such • 
handsome coat ! Never did any one look 
half so dashing ! With a complexion al* 
most feminine, the honourable Mr. Pellet 
13 certainly a pretty man. The honour* 
able . Mr. Pellet now quitted the Duke, 
who, at the end of the Mall, returned 
home, while Pellet turned up St. James** 
street. My mistress bad followed him. 
At the pastry-cook's, at the corner of the 
street, bis two grooms were waiting with 
his curricle, and a pair of fine spirited cbes- 
nut horsed ; but if my mistress loved him 
before, how was her passion fatally increas- 
ed* as she viewed the curricle, cbesnut 
horses, silver furniture, and grooms! Such 
liveries! Such a handsome coat! Such a 
thick pair of buckskin breeches! Such a 
man ! There was no parrying the stroke. 
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Already had he placed his foot on the step 

of the curricle, and now had he taken the 

reins in his hand, when he cast his eye 3 

found, and saw Mary Amelia Speneer. It 

**s a critical moment. He dissipated the 

embarrassment of my mistress by addressing 
Aer. 

cc I have seen you before, at the theatre." 

€c Probably, Sir, I have had that plea- 
sure." 

Cc Do you feel disposed, Madam, to take 
an airing this mornihg ?" 

Cc He dismounted, gave her bis hand, 
placed her in the carriage, and away they 
drove up St. James's- street, through Picca* 
diHy, and .into Hjde Park. She, but a few 
" minutes ago, .returned with her new ac- 
quaintance, who, not content with taking 
a lounge with her in the Park, and putting 
** e r down at her own door, has followed her 
U P stairs into her apartment, where she now 
lim It is certainly the full of the honey*moon 
w **h the honourable Mr. Pellet and Miss 
•^^ry Amelia Spencer." 
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u I wished the servant a good morning,, 
and gave her my thanks for her civility. It 
was all that I could give her. Beggar thai 
I was, I might have said, I am even poorfii 
thanks.' 1 

" In the evening a note was brought me 
by this maid servant. In it was inclosed « 
fifty pound Bank note, and I read the ad- 
dress. The note I have by me. Permit" me 

to read it to you, Miss Tankerville." ■ ■" 

» 

iC Dear Lkstbb," 

n Possibly you will be surprised at tny 
knowing your name. But we women kno^ 
more than you are aware of. It was a wo- 
man who was first seduced to pluck that 
cursed apple; consequently, you must allow* 
she had the first bite. But, dear George, 
(you see I already know your more familiar 
name) I write to you, to tell you I loved 
you last night. Till then^ I thought mf 
dog pug, little divine creature, had en- 
grossed all my attention ; but, alas! I knew" 
not what sentimental love was. Though 
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Vctfft "Vouch for the truth; yet it may ap- 
peal Grange to bear women of my sort talk 
[ »• Yesterday I met the honourable Mr. 
Hlet. Such a coat he had on ! Such horses 
he drove in his curricle, and with such 
skill ! Besides, he pulled out a most elegant 
fepeater, with two such large gold seals! 
^uld I help loving him ? Add to all this, 
w horse, won the cup at Epsom; and I, 
toy own self, with my eyes, which I assure 
J°u, are very pretty and blue, saw him talk 

w 'th his Grace the Duke of . I must 

n ot forget to tell you, my eyes are shaded 
w itb such a beautiful wig; I bought it at 
boss's new, the beginning of this winter. 
Miss Anna Matilda Hunt is quite envi- 
ous ; she declares she never saw such a 
ta *ty one. But who oould withstand the 
^tractions of Jack Pellet? Can you blame 
^e? Inclosed, I have sent you fifty pounds. 
'■have informed myself, dear George, of your 
c ircumstances. I hear you are a hot-head- 
*4 gentleman ; but don't be angry at the 



1 tfakc Da wc ihok me ; that U 
aEI-remfarrf *tid: jxnti i«ep n? friendship 
iar vaa *ca&. la a mub's time,- or qi 
web aft tarthcsL. 2st jorcr m ii* be discard- 
ed,, ar J on* fccazri mS be open to you, ] 
shall be sirk at aaa in a short time, I pre- 
dict. I had jjracst furgat to tell you, | 
bate iskra out an ariimssinn at Covert 
Ganlcc, although there are lour guineas 
dif fere nce in the price of the ticket ; but 
the acting company is much belter than 
at the-other house. I shall only miss Harry 
Jobmtoo, who is certainly a favourite. 

Toon truly, 

MjLKT Am KIT A Sp&NCBK. 1 * 

u I inclosed the money in her note, 
which 1 returned sealed, having written at 
the bottom of it.— 

" Dear Mart, 

. ** Look around you, and consider, I pray 
you, that the female who has beauty with- 
out chastity lives in misery. Repent, good 



i rl. I thank you for your offer ; but cir- 
mstances of the most delicate nature pre- 
side my acceptance of the sum. Besides, 
can I employ to any good purpose the 
ages of your iniquity, purchased at the 
I>rice of your happiness — inestimable com- 
fort I Believe this as a truth from one who 
Is Hrhat be signs himself, 

Your keal Fiuend, 

Cc I should not have mentioned this cir- 
C| *Oistancc to you, but I take a pride, and 
* r **st it is an honest one, in disclosing to 
y^va the struggles I had on account of my 
Elinor. This was not the only victory. 
S* itiilar temptations were offered to me, but 
* withstood them all. Affliction makes us 
better men ; and those men are to be envi- 
ed, who, in trials of this kind, act virtuously 
in the eyes of him who exalteth the meek. 
" In order to communicate my distress, 
and the state of penury in which I was in- 
volved, I paid a visit to a young man whom 
Vol. I. K 
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I Tiad once intimately known, and who was 
acquainted with my father. For me he 
had ever professed the warmest friendship; 
I had been his convivial companion. With 
him I had travelled into various parts of the 
country; indeed I had kept the same house 
with him. This gentleman was a poet, an 
admirer of sentiment, and a most profound 
reader of novels : he was charmed with the 
character of Sir Charles Grandison ; con* 
ceived that Tom Jones might have been 
drawn whh less vice and more generosity ,and 
he would then have made an amiable cha- 
racter. Pamela's and Cecilia's merits and 
virtues were discussed over the tea.tablc» 
previous to his light repast in Berners-street, 
after bringing home a wanton female frem 
the play-house. He read the character of 
Telemachus, as drawn by the learned and 
pious Fenclon for a model, with admiration. 
He would exclaim, while he stamped his foot 
on the ground, and screwed his mouth up 
to a narrow compass or point, his eyes appa- 
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*"mtly sparkling with rapture, Beautiful pas* 

Sage! elegant thought! most accomplished 

prince! amiable json of Ulysses, most in- 

comparable Fenelon ! most virtuous bishop 

-of Cambray! He was moreover charmed 

.with the friendship of Pylades and Orestes, 

and similar histories. ' O would I had 

-been born,* I have heard him say over a 

bottle, 'wopld.I had Jived in those days, so 

fruitful in virtue! Assuredly, friendship is 

a most exalted virtue, but in this age there 

is no such thing ; every man changes like 

the cameleon, and a real friend, George, is 

a rare gem/ 9 Shakespeare had not in 

general drawn his characters perfect enough 

for his refined taste. It was in Tasso, Arw 

osto, and Spenser that he looked for the 

feast of reason. 

" I will call on my friend, Elinor/' said 
. I to my wife. 

" Why did you not think of it sooner, 
Gcbrge," she replied ? " but the distress 
you are in may wound his nice feelings too 

K2 
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sensibly I am afraid— you had better use 
caution, my love, with your sensible friend, 
and break the sad recital to him by de- 
grees." 

" On seeing me, he was pleased to ex- 
press sentiments of the utmost pleasure. 
• It is an age,* he cried, * since 1 have seen 
you. Plague take you, George, my dear 
fellow, where have you hid yourself? in 
vhat part of the globe terrestrial have you 
been ? Have you been to the Antipodes, 
or on a long voyage to Hcrculaneum 
after curiosities ? Or perhaps you have been 
on a tour, enjoying one of your pleasant 
excursions to the Hebrides? It was plaguy 
unkind of you not to let me hear from you. 
Well now, my fine fellow, George, wc uill 
have some glorious fun ; Til order my cur- 
ricle to bo ready in a quarter of an hour. 
We'll go to Brighton, positively, this even- 
ing. A promenade on the Stcync, and a 
supper at the Castle, will do us no barm • 
faith it will be an excellent scheme. In the 
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mean time, here is some novelty for you, my 
dear George, to peruse. They are verses 
addressed to you. Some few lines of poetry 
in my way; you know I am a tolerable 
poet; 1 

11 1 knew my friend bad no little vanity. 
Following the maxim of an elegant writer, 
which is, to please, when it can be done at 
little expence, I took the paper in my hand, 
and read aloud the lines, which bad "for 
their title, 

ADDRESSED TO GEORGE LESTER. 

Friendship, dear George, whatever folks may sayy 

h not so rare, I've found it ere to day. 

That man's your friend who feels your inmost woes, 

-And when you are pleas'd, a heart- felt pleasure 
knows ; 

Thinks as you think, preserves the germe of life ; 
Sweet plant, so sensitive, that shrinks from strife. 
Neither to circumstance notf time #ives place ; 
Absent, will shield your name from fell disgrace t 
Acts as you act, seeks virtue, honour, fame, 
And fans with gen'rous thoughts the h allow 'd flame. 
Will not with compliment or praise aver, 
Like the smooth Gaul, that you, Sir, cannot err : 

K3 
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Nor will with Cynic scowl, or Stoic pride, 

Your foibles harshly blame, your faults deride j 
Will drop the pitying tear, as he of old 
Wept for his country's fate, the God foretold. 
Humane, yet manly, like your good surtout, 
Warm lin'd within, tho' dry and rough without* 
Tliat mau^your friend, O do not such despise; r 
Dear George, then closely guard the useful prize. 

" When I had read the lines, I returned 
them with a smile, complimented him on 
his exulted sentiments, and declared chat 
such thoughts shewed his native goodness 
of heart. Now, Lester, I said, you arc 
sure of succeeding in your suit ; when a; 
man writes lines like these, he must have an 
affectionate heart. I am much deceived 
in my judgment, if this is not the case with 
my friend. You arc in high luck. — But 
when I unfolded to him my situation, he 
at first affected to be incredulous to my tale 
of sorrow, smiled, and asked me if 1 was as 
gay as usual. Indeed, with the remainder 
of my money, I had redeemed some of my 
best suits of clothes, that I might make a 



tore respectable appearance; for by this 
time I bad found that the world judges by 
Appearances, and paid some attention to 
Mose individuals of their acquaintance, 
who did not seem absolutely to want their 
support. But this man baffled all^my ex- 
perience, though, on- account of the Yeasou 
above-mentioned, I was still bis dear friend^ 
a second Py lades. 

" 1 undeceived him, assured him of the 
troth of my statement, that it was no coin- 
age of my fancy, and requested his assist- 
ance by the friendship that he professed for 
me. You would have smiled. Miss Emma 
but it would have been with indignation, to 
have seen how this real friend (who had 
professed himself not to act like the smooth 
Gaul, the harsh Cynic, or the proud and 
conceited Stoic, but to resemble my good 
Mirtout, warm lined within) changed his 
tone, and divested himself of his lining. 
4 4 re y ou serious?' said he, shuddering, as 
if he had heard the vengeful raUle-si^ke, 
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or seen his evil genius, which had already 
met him at the place of appointment. ' Are 
*you serious?* he repeated ; * good God, the 
son of the rich Mr. Lester a pauper ! but 
it cannot be true; you are joking. I 
tliould as soon believe the stream to have 
flowed backwards to its source, as that 
chill penury should have been the lot of 
the only son of the rich Mr. Lester/ Bat- 
when I reassured him in the most convinc- 
ing terms of the truth, and urged him with 
pathetic remonstrances to grant me some 
aid, he reprimanded me for being so extra- 
vagant ; entirely changed bis note; said that 
I might still share his confidence ; assured 
me that he had predicted this sad change 
some time ago, and it was out of the great 
esteem and friendship he bad for my de- 
ceased father, that he now ventured to re- 
monstrate with me; a task very disagreeable 
to a man of his known principles and tender 
feelings, and universal benevolence and 
sympathy ; for he knew how headstrong I 
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was, and subject to passion ; for such rare 
jewel of a friend was pleased to call my 
warmth of temper. He moralized further : 
no unpleasing task, as I have observed, to 
people who are full of sentiment; affirmed, 
that he had always lived within his income, 
and trusted no man ; that he could not, to 
speak the truth, (for which no man had a 
greater regard than himself) afford to lend 
me money at present, it was so much an ar- 
ticle for speculation; but hewould suffer me 
to be his debtor for five shillings, to buy mc 
a dinner,and procure me a lodgingat night; 
hoping, however, that he should never see 
me on a similar occasion. He then looked at 
his watch, which be had held in his hand 
from the time he was first informed that I 
was in narrow circumstances; laughed in 
my fece, and told me he had an immediate 
engagement, for which he was going to 
dress, but I might amuse myself, until he 
went out, with two or three books and 
a Review, which lay on the side-board. 
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Stung to the quick, I know not what I 
said ; but treated him with merited con- 
tempt, consoling myself in the natural re- 
sentment of injured pride. 

" To such a wretch, it would have beca 
wasting time to relate the distress of my, 
poor Elinor, who was indeed much to be 
pitied; and my little suffering innocent, 
who that very morning had devoured the 
last roll that was left in the house, and was* 
probably, asking at that moment for more 
bread. My lips quivered while 1 asked 
him if he intended to take another conve- 
nient companion to Brighton, in the place 
of his once dear George, for whose father. 
be had entertained formerly such esteem, 
and for whom he had once professed such 
friendship; one who would bear part of his 
expenccs, walk with him on the Steyne, 
and sup with him at the Castle? 

cc One evening, with my last shilling, I 
went to a coffee-house in my neighbour- 
hood : I was drinking a cup of coffee, and 
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Poking over the advertisements in one of 
tie morning prints, when, opposite to me 
io the same box, sat an elderly gentleman, 
who seemed attentively to survey me. 

" You seem, young man, in great dis- 
tress," said he feelingly. 

" The tears stood in my eyes, and I told 
rim, explicitly, that no one could be more 
niscrablc than myself in the universe. 

" Forgive inc/\ answered the old gen- 
leman, *' 1 do not mean to be impertinent; 
' intend being your friend." 

" Moved by his pathetic manner, and 
captivated by his benevolent look, I re- 
ared, 

". At this moment, I have no resources, 
10 money to take home to procure suste- 
lance for my family, suffering from drcad- 
xl want. O God of Heaven! (I apostro- 
hised) look with pity on thy poor, help- 
;ss. and visited creatures/' 

" Ceremony is not my forte/' rejoined 
ay companion. " Much time has passed 

KG 
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away since I have left it to boys and young 
men, who have to make their advances hi 
a world which I am afraid is often base, 
and but unworthily rccompences merit. 
Nay, shun me not ; though I am serious, 
and apt to moralise from reflection and ex- 
perience, I am no deceiver. My fortune 
is made, I thank Heaven. In commerce I 
have been successful, and have accumu- 
lated a more than sufficient competence 
for me and my heir. W.ho that will be I 
am at a loss to say at present. I may be 
forced to leave it to seme good charity, if 
I cannot And a deserving young man. But 
it seems, unless I am very, very much mis* 
taken, that I have, young gentleman, met 
with one to-day." He offered to shake me 
by the hand, in token of friendship, extend- 
ing his across the table, while his face was 
a pleasing picture of bis humane mincL ' 
Pretending that he had a cold, he pulled 
out his handkerchief, applied it to his eyes, 
and I observed that be wiped the tears from 
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ttam, while he addressed me in a compas- 
sionate manner. 

1 " My name is Barret; will you favour roe 
*itb yours in return ?" 

" I informed him, that my name was 
tester. 

" What ! the son of Ned Lester, the 
Merchant ?" 

"The same." 

4 f Zounds! what my old honest friend, 
*ho lived in New Broad-street ? And arc 
ou indeed, young man, his son ? Well, 
<eil; he might, in faith, have been proud of 
uch a boy. And,-— waiter, bring me some 
unch — I will, I am resolved, drink to your 
ood health, and our more intimate ac- 
uaintance. Faith, you shall, my boy, not- 
rithstanding the ehances have been against 
ou in the world, drink success to trade. 
uh ! I beg pardon, is not your christian 
lame George?" 

" You seem to have known me^ Sir, 
brmerjy." 

Aye, George—'tis not in mortals to 
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command success. But you may do more*, 
deserve it. 

" Waiter, James, quick, bring mc, this- 1 
instant, a bowl of good ptmch ; make ifr 
strong, and put plenty of sugar and spirits 
in it. Why, zounds ! I did hear that you 
was distressed, and had married a beautiful 
young woman. Yes, it is true, I heard that . 
your wife was a very beautiful creature, and 
that she was, the more is the pity, the 
daughter of the Earl of Harcourt, who i* 
as proud as Lucifer. I suppose be shute 
himself up in his house, and blockades it a* 
if he was afraid of being taken by surprise 
I did not know you at first, for you arc 
grown out of all knowledge ; you are not 
the little curty-beaded play-fellow I re* 
member, when you was as high as the 
table." • 

" The punch was brought, and we drank 
copiously of it. It invigorated my spirits, 
and the old gentleman's heart was laid 
open ; so generous a man I had seldom, 
ound. 
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^Vill you sup with me to-night? Ba- 
chelor fare, no wife or children, no » 
^h I what's the name of old Lucifer's 
^tighter ? I beg her pardon for abusing 
s ^ch a hard-hearted rascal as her father is." 
€f Her name is, my good Sir, Elinor. 
" Elinor ! aye, so it is. Well then, here's 
£ood health and happiness to Elinor* 
^ome, let me fill your glass : when I was 
^l* young as you, George, your lather, ho- 
liest Ned Lester, and myself, have drank, 
many a pint bumper of this excellent beve- 
rage. It was the fashion to envelope our- 
selves in clouds of tobacco, and to get 
-. merry with this tart, but pleasant mix- 
ture." 

■ ■« 

4< The old gentleman seemed to admire 
the liquor he had been fond of in his youth* 

4C A servant came to tell him his chariot 
was waiting. 

" He called for a bill; having discharged 
our expences,he shook me by the hand with 
a warmth which I had seldom experienced 
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of late, and putting on his hat, and placing 
his hand on my shoulder, he kindly said, 
" I am most happy to have met with the son 
of my friend. You must allow me to call 
him so. You may tell the world, that old 
Zachary Barret knows them before today ; 
knows, ay, every individual character of 
them. Eh! George, you shall laugh at 
them as much as you like ; I will make 
you heir to all my property. Thank God, 
we have honest men left, who will think 
they are simply doing their duty, when 
they save a fellow-creature from destruc- 
tion. But whip me the selfish fellow that 
will not. If you are, young gentleman, 
but as excellent a man, and have a heart 
made of as tough and good materials as my 
old friend had, your honoured father, you 
may look any man in the face, whatever his 
condition may be, and say you do not care 
a Birmingham halfpenny or a brass far- 
thing for him : aye, let him be the first in 
the land : ch ! George," 
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u Who shall go about 
To cozen fortune and be honourable, 
Without the stamp of merit I Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 
that estates, degrees and offices, 
Were not derived corruptly, that clear honour 
Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer I 
How many then should cover that stand bare, 
How many be commanded that command V* 

u But come, my good fellow, you cannot 

'*v*eupon poetry ; your dear father used to 

*^y, Pindar, and Homer, and Shakespeare, 

a *"*d Tom D'Urfey, would not answer 

^^afts ; mere Grub-street." 

" He pulled out his watch. 

Early to-morrow morning, without fail, 
will take the opportunity of calling on 
^ *3ur wife, and see you settled comfortably. 
here do you live ? In the joy of my heart 
see the son of an old friend, and to shake 
^ands with a play-fellow, I never once asked 
^ou where you lived." 

" I acquainted him that my lodgings 
Xvere in Little George-street, in a miserable 
garret. 
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" Why, Sirrah, hew came you reduced 
to such lodgings ? you have been letting 
generosity get the better of discretion ; bat 
it is not in the power of man to recall past, j 
events, eh I my friend George? We must 
alone guard against the future, eh \ my good j 
fellow ? No potting old head* on young 
shoulders." 

11 1 followed the old gentleman into bit 
chariot; he took the precedence of me, 
with the old maxim of age before youth; 
and faying, as it was bis intention to be a 
parent to me, it waa but right tbat 1 should 
behave to him with the duty of a son. 

" We soon reached his house. He de- 
sired me to walk up stairs. We entered an 
elegant apartment, fitted up most sumptu- 
ously. He then went to his escritoin, and,, 
taking out from a drawer a bank bill 
of a hundred pounds, placed it in my 
hands, excusing himself for not giving me 
mere, by saying, tbat it was all the money 
he had in the house, but it would serve me 
possibly till the next day, when, if I would 



do him the pleasure of breakfasting with 
him, he would shew what friendship he had 
conceived fbr the son of honest Ned Lester, 
whom he assured me he loved for the spot- 
less and firm integrity of his character as a 
British merchant, and a private gentleman. 

" I was obliged to take the money ; he 
would have me his debtor. 

" You, Miss Tanker ville, who have a 
susceptible soul, may form some idea of 
what my feelings were, at my finding such 
a good friend, such a worthy character, 
such a disinterested attachment. 

• c It was late before I quitted him. To 
a great knowledge of the world, he added 
a most generous spirit and openness of 
manners. And how pleasant is consolation 
to the afflicted Unburdened of my weight 
of sorrow, I hastened home, having taken 
leave of my good and valuable friend, to? 
communicate the intelligence to my wife. 
For her I now purchased some of the ne-» 
cessarics, and a small share of the conve- 
niences of life. 
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" After redeeming from the pawnbroker's 
the remainder of my clothes, and having 
dressed myself, I called the next morning 
on my benefactor to breakfast with him; 
but what was my surprise and grief, when 
1 was informed that the pencrous man had 
died suddenly in the course of the night, 
that he had been seized with the most vio- 
lent spasms, that the servant, in answer to 
the bell, had found Mr. Barret struggling 
in a strong fit, of which he soon died. 

" Disappointed of paying my grateful 
acknowledgments to my benefactor, by this 
very sudden calamity, I returned home 
with a dejected and melancholy counte-' 
nance, oppressed with additional grief and 
misfortune. 

" My wife perceived that I was afflicted. 
€ My dear husband/ she thus endeavoured 
to give me firmness, c when the clergyman 
pronounced the marriage ceremony over 
us, and united a fond pair together, (may 
heaven forget me when I forget its du- 
ties) I promised to share your ill and good 
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fortune. Shall I now turn recreant in th& 
hour of danger and trial ? No ! I will ra«* 
ther endeavour to set before your eyes a 
pattern of fortitude. Tell me, George, 
wherefore is it you sigh, my dearest, why 
fl re you, my love, thus agitated? It is un- 
kind now not to tell me your distress. I am 
jour wife, and you ought to acquaint me 
w ith your sorrows : 1 have a right to know 
*"cm. Who has so eood a title ? An exile 
/r om the world, pursued by meagre indi- 
£ nce, to what place canst thou fly but to 
111 ,V bosom? Did you not support me, 
^orge, when you was in affluent circum- 
6t ^ nces, and shall I now disown my indul- 
•S*^ lit husband, or prove less faithful to him 
,r * the hour of affliction ? Our misfortunes, 
must be owned, my dear, are great/ 
^re she stooped to kiss her infant Edward, 
\)0 was sitting at her feet, while the big 
ar of maternal affection stopped awhile 



^ C^r utterance. Ashamed of shewing this 
^nderness, she proceeded : ' True, our 



misfortunes arc great ; but constancy, re- 
signation, and virtue, my dearest, arc in 
our power. Lester, why are you so down- 
cast ? cheer up, my love. The goods that I 
have mentioned to you are your own ; trea- 
chery cannot deprive or wheedle you out of 
them; fortune cannot rob you of treasures of 
the utmost importance, believe me, to your 
honest and noble mind. Cheer up ! cheefr 
up ! my George, who knows what another 
day may bring. And you, Edward, go my 
little love, do go, and kiss your poor father 
— go, and, alas! strive to comfort him, my 
child/ 

" The child obeyed my Elinor, ran to 
me, kissed my face, and prattled about 
his new shoes and white frock, which my 
wife had purchased for him, and his little 
story book, with nice, pretty prints in it. 

" With energy I clasped my bands to- 
gether, and, on my knees, supplicated the 
all- gracious and benevolent Deity to take 
the bitter cup; out of his inexhaustible mcr- 
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«y, from the hand of his helpless suppliant. 
I entreated Heaven to make me worthy of 
iriy exalted and affectionate wife, 
*' Our benefactor is dead, Elinor ! 
" My Elinor wept, and paid the tribute 
of a deep sigh to the memory of Barret. 

" With a voice inexpressibly sweet, she 
thus lamented our departed friend, as she 
upraised her languishing and soft blue eyes 
fro heaven. 

a Thou art gone, then ; thou, whom I 

"^ve never yet had the happiness of seo- 

lr *,g; but thou hast been a friend and be* 

n ^^factor to my beloved George— to my 

1* c ^or George thou wast kind, and heaven 

r ^^ ^ard thee for it. I had thought to have 

s * r ^ ewn thee my little Edward dressed in the 

a * «pthes your beneficence purchased for him ; 

Xat it is the lot of mortality to cherish 

^ ^Dpes which the wisdom of Providence de- 

^ yoys. Thou wouldst have bound up the 

ounds of us poor travellers, whose feet 

^* «ve bled with the unevenness of the flinty 

ath. Good man, thou aha It have the full 
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and joyful reward of thy righteous steward- 
ship! (her heart throbbed.) May my child,' 

said Elinor emphatically, € may my poor 
helpless babe emulate thy virtue V 

•• Be comforted, my Elinor, my life, I 
interrupted. You promised to shew me a 
fortitude worthy of Arria, or any heroine 
whom the page of history has immortalized. 
Have you attempted to suck the venom 
from my heart, and shall I leave you to suf- 
fer a martyrdom by your kindness, and to 
perish ? Shall I try no antidote, while there 
is one at hand ? The father to the father- 
less still beholds my jewel, my pretty Ed- 
ward, my dearest boy. 

" This detail may be troublesome, Miss 
Tankerville, I am afraid." 

" Not at all, dearest Sir," replied Emma. 
," What a charming wife must Elinor Har- 
court be. I am really myself in love with 
her." She blushed, as she passed a merited 
eulogium on the wife of Lester, who pro- 
ceeded. 
" Well, charming Miss Emma, of the 
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Remainder of the money which I had left 
from the bounty of Mr. Barret, I determined 
to be very careful. Experience, I thought, 
had taught me wisdom ; when some demon 
suggested to me a speedy way of getting 
immeasurably rich. That way led to the 
gaming-table ! Not having sufficient stock 
to risk my money at hazard, J preferred a 
game of which I had once been very fond, 
and was reckoned an adept. I went to a fa- 
shionable billiard- table in St. James's-strect, 
took up a cue, and commenced my trial, I 
betted on my own play. My opponent dis- 
guised his play ; and was cool and collected. 
My mind was irritated, impatient, and dis- 
tressed. I had been drinking some wine 
at home, by the persuasion of my faithful 
Elinor, which, from my not being used even 
to a small quantity, had raised my spirits. 
My adversary, who I afterwards learned 
was a professed gamester, got bis living by 
playing billiards, drank only water, and 
closely followed a regimen. My nerves, ia 
Vol. I. L 
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addition to these opposite circumstances, 
were shaken, of course the play was in his 
favour. When I had lost my last shilling, and 
fortune had declared me stripped and penny* 
less, I received intimation that I had been 
duped by a cajoling sharper. I bad suffi- 
cient philosophy to attribute the effects to 
the right causes, that is, to self-love, and the 
utmost weakness, conceit, and error of 
judgment ; and I blamed myself that these 
'causes had conspired to reduce me to my 
desperate situation. 

" I had promised my Elinor better for- 
tune. Ashamed to look her in the face, I 
returned home frantic with grief and vexa- 
tion. I will return to that asylum, said I, 
the peace of which I have most ungratefully 
deftroyed. Fool, wretched, blind, and ar- 
rogant fool that I am 1 

" That angelic woman was as indulgent 
as ever. She embraced me, and folded me 
in her arms. ' I have determined, in your 
absence/ said she, ' to call on my father. 9 



She then assumed a gaiety of spirits, and, 
with her brilliant Sallies of pleasing wit and 
genuine eloquence, endeavoured to enter- 
feio me, and lull the phrensy which pos- 
sessed me. 
" Little Edward was dressed in his best. 
c *Otbes, and accompanied his mother to the 
*Wl of Harcourt. 

* ^"She knocked at the door, while her 
^iwitive soul throbbed with agony. She 
Juddered at the thought of seeing her fa- 
**er for the first time since our union. 

" A powdered lacquey, dressed in a splen- 
did and costly livery, while the daughter of 
t*is master wanted the necessaries of life, 
opened the door. 

Your name, Madam, if you please." 
My name is Lester." 
" I have received particular orders from 
my master to admit no one of that name.*' 
" I am his daughter, Sir, and must see 
him." 
The honest man was moved, , . 
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Though I should incur the Earl's did 
pleasure, Madam, and lose my place, I wi 
let you see him." 

£ u Good creature,'* apostrophised Lestei 
" thou wilt be rewarded at some futun 
time for thy behaviour to the daughter o 
that harsh and unfeeling nobleman !"3 

" My wife fell on her knees at the feel 

df her father. She endeavoured to ehv 

brace them ; a flood of tears bespoke the 

agony of her soul, and shewed her penitence 

for our rash but tender and affectionate 
union. 

" Her inhuman father pronounced 

surses on the head of bis devoted child, 

calling her the disgrade of her family; re- 

proached my distressed Elinor for her want 

cursed her penitence as the vile cant and 

hypocrisy of an unfeeling strumpet, and, 

with violent menaces, bade her quit the 

bouse, and take her detested little vagrant 

with her— ordering the servant, who bad 

admitted her, to follow the cause of his 

dismissal* 
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" My poor wife, who was far advanced 
in a state of pregnancy, miscarried from 
tYris additional grief. What remained 
for me to do ? The few articles of value 
which I had, I converted into ready money ; 
and, driven to a resource from which, in 
reality, I formed no very sanguine expec- 
tations, I called on a school-fellow with 
whom I had once been intimate, and to 
whom I had more than once done some 
~ service in business. As I only went to him 
for the purpose of obtaining advice, I doubt- 
ed not but I might succeed ; at the same 
time aware, that if I should solicit him for 
pecuniary relief for kindness conferred, on 
the plea of former intimacy, the chances 
were a hundred to one that I failed. 

" At the outset of our interview he look- 
ed discontented ; but when I had made him 
understand that to borrow money was not 
my intention, but that I only came to him 
for advice, his countenance cleared up. He 
bade me welcome, and invited me to dinner: 

L3 
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c to be sure he had not been apprised of his 
having the pleasure of my company, or bqf 
would have prepared something better'f 
but I must put up with pot-luck* — ending 
his protestations with these words — * Do; 
my good Sir, let mo entreat you to be 
seated.' In short, a stranger would have 
supposed him the most faithful friend that 
a man could possibly have ; and not that I 
had merely pleased him, by flattering hiin 
with requesting his advice." 

" And so, good Sir, I imagine you pro- 
pose going into business." 

" I have not sufficient capital, I replied, 
for such an undertaking." 

" O, money is no object/' 

I expressed my great astonishment. 

" No object, I assure you," he continued ; 
" you can hire a shop and house on a long 
lcasc,let ready furnished lodgingsand board, 
at two guineas and a half a week, which will 
more than repay you, even supposing that 
you should only have one gentleman in your 



house. -Then purchase goods of an opu ' 
lent tradesman in town, one who can afford 
to give the longest credit ; charge exorbi- 
tantly for your goods ; make your custo- 
mers, if you can, pay ready money, by pre- 
tending to allow them a discount ; to turn 
the scale is fair in trade, you know, Sir; and 
if you cannot discharge the lease of your 
house, or pay for your stock in trade, at the 
time settled, why yeu must declare your- 
self a bankrupt ; avail yourself of the indul- 
gence and protection of the law, which is 
luckily in your favour; consign what 
money you have to a confidential friend, 
and pay threepence in the pound — not an 
unhandsome dividend ; or else, complain- 
ing of the hardness of the times, request 
]pnger credit. If you succeed in trade, 
turn merchant; and, to keep the penny 
going, as the old adage has it, buy a ship, 
freight it with sham packages of saw-dust, 
sand, or ballast, go shares with the captain, 
who is to sink the vessel, and cheat the in- 
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r^-ws* ti re* xi "* rvxy yoa tor the ship that iV 
*,:r fc v^oi :o Sr jicc:rEXTALLY lost, and 

M Pj: ::\\*>a do !^>t like these methods, 
T>ew snr n\iny other ways of enriching * 
Your^e?:. a!l cv;ua:*y ate and easy. What 
Thi:*k \ou of *:;erivii; N iT the courts oflaw? 
Then? are attortitcs who will be generous 
enough to tee you with money at the price 
of a little convocation* You may take in 
a young tradesman and minor partner, by 
asking him to give the names of the firm of 
his house, and thus deeply and successfully 
involve him/* 

" I had let him proceed thus far, to see 
how black a villain he was ; but I could 
not prevail on my reason to hear more. 
Darting a severe frown of indignation and 
abhorrence, I abruptly quitted the presence 
of a man whose look became intolerable to 
me. 

" Being unable to meet my wife, or listen 
to the artless caresses and supplicating en- 
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cs of ray child, which, I knew, would 
d me to the heart's core; reduced to 
itterness of poverty, I at lengthy with 
ible sophistry, had argued myself into 
ropriety of suicide, when the bailiffs 
rday arrested me in the public streets, 
e bond that I had given ifl security for 
radesman who had invited me to 4ine 
irtle, and a h#ni stewed with qlvst* 
Mia to bis absconding ; when you, 
ling and kind Miss Tankerville^ res-i 
Dge (here the countenance ef Emnve* 
;ed to a deep crimson) ; when yQu A 
the gentle voice of sympathy, restored 
d seeming happiness, and to the arms 
j grateful Elinor. I trust I shall never 
t the obligation.'* 

5 had finished; but not before Emma 
epeatedly complained of an intolerable 
•ache and intense heat, and put her 
;ened handkerchief to her streaming 
Then, smiling like the sun in the 
if watery April, when he looks through 
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the clouds, she addressed him courteously : 
u And how much are you in debt, Sir? I 
must insist on knowing it." 

" The sum, Miss Tankerville, is 'great; 
Eleven hundred pounds will barely cover 
the demands.** 

She took a pen from a glass inkstand, 
and wrote on a slip of paper, which she 
gave into Lester's hands. 

" Be pleased, Sir, to accept my draft for 
two thousand. Cbme, no excuses, Mr. 
George Lester; pardon me — no, it must 
not be returned — I positively will not take 
my draft again. Good heaven ! So you 
will not let me do a good action. — Let mc 
tell you, Mr. Lester, if you do not receive 
it from my hands, you will make mc very" 
angry with you, when I have so much rea- 
son to be pleased with your general con- 
duct. No, Sir ; I will not be persuaded to 
take it again — let not false pride get the 
mastery of laudable affection for your suf- 
fering Elinor and your poor little Ned.** 
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She placed, with the utmost entreaties, the 
draft in the hands of the grateful and 
speechless Lester. " You will dine with 
me to-day, and I shall have the pleasure of 
introducing you to my aunt, Mrs. Mait- 
land, who is in love with your little cherub. 
You will not fail to oblige me also with .the 
pleasure of an introduction to Mrs. Lester. 
I know your father-in-law. I have the 
happiness of a; familiar acquaintance with 
him ; and have heard him, notwithstanding 
his harsh and almost unpardonable treat- 
ment, mention his daughter with evident 
marks of sorrow/ I have no doubt, haughty 
as he is, of reconciling him to you, and 
promise you my hearty assistance. I can 
assure you, my aunt Maitland is an excel- 
lent politician. Lester's eyes sparkled with 
gratitude— he made the most sincere ac- 
knowledgments, bowed, and retired. 

At dinner in Portland -street that even- 
ing, were seated Mrs. Maitland and her 
niece, the amiable heroine whom I intend 
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to immortalize, and Mr. and Mrs. Lester. 
A more happy party there could not be—* 
the desert was gratitude, and inexpressible 
pleasure, which fell to the share of Emma. 
— She had pressed the bashful but elegant 
Elinor to reciprocal friendship. In them, 
she viewed her own future happiness, and 
that of Sir Henry Moreton, if unfortunate 
destiny thtew nothing in their way to op- 
pose it. She likewise revelled in the luxu- 
rious thought of having saved a faithful 
pair from misery, and opened a prospect of 
their future felicity. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A NEW LOVEB. — A MODEST DECLARA- 

* » 

TION OP LOVE. THE INTRODUCTION 

OF DR. ANAPEST. 

j/he honourable Mr. Pellet, who enter- 
tained a real affe&ion for his coufin, deter- 
mined to pay her a vifit, and declare his 
intentions of offering herhis hand and for- 
tune. He concluded this as a matter al- 
ready granted, and that he had but toYnake 
known his fuit ; and he was confident that 
his coufin, beautiful as fhe was, could not 
widiftand his charms. 

As he furveyed himfelf in a glafs the 
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morning he determined to call on her and 
declare his paflion, he uttered the following 
foliloquy : 

" Emma 's too fine a girl to remain (ingle. 
"Who muft (he marry then ? Why the mat- 
ter is obvious •, the argument runs thus: 
Emma is fingle; fingle women may be ■ 
courted, and their confent won if followed 
with perfeverance. I intend to court Emma, 
and to perfevere until I gain her confent j 
ergo, I muft be married to my coufin 
Emma, who is a fingle woman j cadit argu- 
mentum^ refte refpondifti" Excellent logi- 
cian! He had forgotten, however, how fupe- 
rior truth is to all the jargon of logic, and 
that the lady could fet afide his arguments 
by a fingle negative: but when he call 
down a look on his fafliionable buckfkin 
breeches, his waiftcoat about twelve inches 
in length, and his elegant coat, he con- 
sidered the cafe as abfolutely certain, ima- 
gining that the match was agreed upon, 
that the bride-clothes we're befpoken, and 
only dreading the fatigue of the ceremony 



which he muft undergo on this momentous 
occafion. 

Having rung the beil for a fervant to 
bring him a decanter of brandy, he drank a 
large glafs of it, hitting his boots, which 
were particularly neat, with a fwitch ; then 
again furveying himfelf in the glafs, and 
humming an opera tune, prepared to ftorm 
the fort ; occafionally faying, as he walked 
along Portland Street," Emma's no fool •, no, 
damme, there will be no refilling a man of 
my appearance ; that's certain." He found 
Emma reading a favourite and inftrudtive 
poet -, but on feeing him (he laid afide her 
book, and the following converfation took 
place : 

<c How do you do, coufin, to-day ?" 

" I am tolerably well," Pellet replied, 
fighing j w and it is in your power to reftore 
my health completely, Emma." 

" Do tell me how, coufin : I (hall be ex- 
tremely glad to know." 

V Why," rejoined Pellet, hefitating, then 
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going to the glafs and furveying hirfifelf at- 
tentively, afterwards bowing fupercilioufly 
and with great affectation to his coufin, 
" why, in one word, I wifli to marry youj 
to make you my wife ; and, upon my foul, 
I flatter you in my choice. You are, Emma, 
the only girl for whofe fake I would fubmit 
to fixing myfelf in the noofe of wedlock; 
but you can as fure prove deuce-ace are not 
crabs, as make the odious idea tolerable," 

" My good coufin, there are two or three 
cogent obje&ions to the plan. In the firft 
place, you.muft win my confent; which 
were I difpofed to grant, could you promife 
me faithfully and confcienttoufly that you 
would not prefer your horfes and dogs to 
the care of your wife. Would not the in- 
comparable Somers-town, the beautiful 
Flora, your favourite Dido, take up a great 
great deal of your time ? and what would 
your poor wife do ? For my part, I take no 
plealure in leaping a five-barred gate $ and 
lhould feel, I fear, little intereft in liftcning 



to youf accounts of how many (hots at 
partridges you have had, and in what fielcT 
you put up a hare ; or, in the fifhing feafon, 
how many rare and moft excellent bites you 
had. Such recitations, good couiin Pellet, 
give me not that exquifice pleafure which 
you may imagine and may flatter yourfelf 
they ought to produce. As for guns, I hate 
them ; dog- whips are my averfion, and 
powder-horns I abhor ; nor can I endure the 
tonftant fight of (hooting jackets, hunting 
coats, (purs, and riding caps ; befides, John, 
you muft txpeft to find me frequently oc- 
cupied in reading the unrivalled Shakfpeare, 
the defcriptive Thomfon, the plaintive 
Goldfmith, the dida&ic and critical Pope, 
the moral Fordyce, the ingenious Hume, 
the intelligent Rapin, the pathetic Beat- 
tie, the refined Hay ley, the comic Sheri- 
dan, the laughter-moving Reynolds and 
Morton, the defcriptive and chafte au- 
thorefs of Cecilia and Evelina, the imi- 
tator of nature and the panegyrift of female 
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ttiyfclf to enter into a ftate of matrimony 
with a more fortunate lover ? though I muft 
•confefs, he is one who docs not Jhbw half 
the daftiing features of life that you do; and 
-as for his. excellencies, I have had thegreateft 
•difficulty to difcover them $ for, excepting 
one particular inftance, he has, dear John > 
kept all his good aftions concealed from 
me i nor fhould I have known his virtues, 
but from the panegyric pafled on him, 
during his abfence, by his bofom friend. 
My fukor is a man, without drawing any 
•invidious comparifon, of the ftrifteft virtue, 
•and poffeffingthatbafisofall moral excellence, 
prudential conduct, and regular economy/' 
- K€ Oh, I know," faid Pellet; " I am not fo 
blind either, though I cannot fee into a mill- 
{tone ; yet, as Hodge fays, 

* I nm not fuch a fool, tho' I fays it myfelf, 
But I knows a fheep's head from a carrot/ 

" I hav'n't driven four in hand for no- 
thing ; kept a curricle with dafliing lamps 
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at Cambridge; thrown in fix mains running 
at Brooks's •, attended all the meetings at 
Newmarket, fleeced the knowing ones, 
made a handicap, fixed a match, or won a 
fweepftakesj drank four bottles of bur- 
gundy, two of old hock, and three of claret, 
at a fitting. No, no, Mifs Emmy, I may 
be a d — d bad one, I agree ; but I am no 
fool, either. In a word, coufin Emmy, the 
match is not a good one, the bite won't 
take ; I fhall be difhed if I attempt to ftand 
■* the hazard of the die,' as Shakfpeare has 
it, and fo HI be off. And now, as our old 
poacher has it again, * a little more than 
kin, and lefs than kind, 9 what fay you, my 
beautiful Olivia, to going to Newmarket 
races to-morrow at nine o'clock a. m. pre- 
cifely, by my gold flop- watch ? If fo, (ay 
the word, pack up your clothes, fweet Oli- 
via; and, inftead of the Comedy of Errors, 
I mean a trip to Gretna Green, for the pur- 
pofe of facrificing on the altar of Venus, 
where old Cyclops, a prieft borrowed from 



her hufband's workihop, forges plagued 
hard chains,— we roll over the Beaton, pafs 
through the Devil's Ditch, and arrive at a 
place where Hermes, the god of thieves, Is 
duly and mod pun&ilioufly worfhipped. 
Believe me, fweet little witch, you will fee 
plenty of pigeons there; and I beg you 
will take notice that I have not forgot my 
daffies. While feven's the main I Ihall 
always recollect Horace. To refume the 
fubjefl, there will be excellent Iport, I do 
affure you; I have myfelf three matches/' 

<c It is rather fudden, coz j but fince you 
have goodnaturedly pieafed me, I will en- 
deavour to accord with your wifhes, and I 
will go to the races." 

" That's a good girl/' rejoined Pellet > 
cl and may Laura never win me a race, may 
Mary be diftanced, and Louifa bolt, and 
may I throw crabs a whole evening, if I 
ever mention love to you again; though — ** 
hitting meanwhile his boot-tops, which 
could fcarcely deferve the name, as they 
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Covered nearly the whole calf of his leg, he 
vauntingly boafted — " you might have fared 
worfe, let me tell you j but you are a good 
girl, and fo adieu for the prefent. Dees 
old madam Stately go with us ? I take it 
fhe will, without a divifion or a proteft 
on her part, unlefs the important news that 
arrived in London by the lad night 's mail 
fhould detain her. Well, adieu, Emmy. 
Plague take this Comedy of Errors. Good 
luck to you, girl ; though you fhould not 
have a prince of men for your hufband, 
you may have Sebaftian, 'my lovely Emma, 
May you never meet a worfe offer. Yet, 
to fpeak truth, you area jewel; no compli* 
ment; a lurch is a lurch, call it as you like; 
and a love-game, Emmy, is a bad game I 
find. Let fir Henry Moreton, who muft 
know his cue by this time, play it in my 
ftead, touch the Spanilh pocket himfelf, 
and make you happy; and, fince you cannot 
Ihine a jewel in my diadem, charming mif- 
trefs, you may dine with your beloved at 

I 



/he Horns. You underftand me, Comei- 
don't be angry; I owe you a turn for that 
confounded long catalogue of authors, 
whofe names and qualities you gave me; as 
j acers y capital hunters, and draft and faddle 
horfes have their different points and excel- 
lencies eloquently defcribed when they arc 
put up to the hammer at Tatterfal's or 
Aldridge r s. Adieu, my lovely coufin/' 

Mrs. Maitland came into the room fbon 
after Pellet was gone, and Emma was read- 
ing to her fome paflages from the author 
flic had taken up to perufe, when do£to# 
Anapeft prefented himfelf to the ladies, 

DoftoF Anapeft had been educated at 
Oxford, and was formerly the preceptor of 
the honourable Mr. Pellet. One peculiarity 
he had, which I cannot forbear mentioning* 
an averfion to all Cambridge graduates* 
Bred up at- a public fchool, doftor Anapeft 
had diftinguifhed himfelf for his knowledge 
in claffics at a very early age. He could 
trace a verb through all the fimples, com* 
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pounds, primitives, conjugations, diale&s; 
paradigms, tenfes, and moods. It was on 
account of his wonderful fagacity and pro- 
found fkill in etymology, that he had ac- 
quired from his comrades the diftinguifhed 
name of Walking Lexicon. 

Quotations from the old bard of Chios, 
the fly rogue Horace, his modeft friend 
Virgil, that fhuffler Ovid, flowed as faft 
from his mouth as he could fpeak the 
ante ir1tp*iilx> irrevqeabilia verba, or figns of 
our ideas. His learned and complex dif- 
courfe refembled the inceflant noife of the 
bird of ill omen, and he carried an Elzevir 
clafllc in his coat pocket, as it is the cuftom 
with other men to carry almanacks. The 
prefent race of mortals was, in his dogmatic 
opinion, 'progenies vitiqfior, and his circum- 
locution of language was perambulatory to 
faftidioufnefs. In the company of females, 
noblemen, or merchants, his colloquies were 
indifferent. He vented his bile, on thofc 
who were hardy enough to dilpute with 
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him in extemporaneous {allies of a claflical 
imagination ; and to indulge in reciprocation 
of reproaches and clamorous altercation, 
fecmed to him a fource of pleafure. Yet 
he was blamable that he fuppofed his 
knowledge to be congealed by the frigorific 
power of timidity, and never publiftied any 
elaborate compofition. However, he, by 
this filence, efcaped the cenfure of the 
unfparing critic, as he avoided 4 the frigid 
villany of ftudious lewdnefs,' c the calm 
malignity of laboured impiety.*' 

His fhoemaker and taylor fpoke of him 
as a man of vaft laming, and a great 
Jcbclardy take their words for it. N.otwith- 
ftanding his dread of publifhing the effe<5ts 
of midnight ftudy, he would frequently 
(peak abruptly of himfelf in faithful imita- 
tion of the authors of note among the an- 
cients. He indeed knew more of the Tro- 
ian or the Peloponnefian war, the war be- 
tween Mithridates and the Romans, than 
the battles of Marlborough, the Ameri- 
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can war, or the prefent conteft in which' we 
arc engaged. Of the fituation of the Helrf- 
pont and the Peloponnefus, the do6bor wai 
well informed; he could place hi9 finger ort 
the ifthmus of Corinth 5 but he was totally 
ignorant of the latitude and longitude of 
Quebec, Louifkna, Martinique, Guada- 
loupe, St. Lucie, Denmark, and Sweden-, 
Was a ftranger to the nature, climate, and 
inhabitants of the North, and tfcofe countries 
which are not mentioned by the writers of 
the Auguftan age, or not defcribed by Pom- 
ponius Mela. Cellarius was the only mo- 
dern geographer he had carelefsly confulted. 
No Grecian was better acquainted with the- 
merits of the Athenian admirals, Conort 
and Themiftoclcs ; no man could difcdurfe 
more elaborately on the induftry of the 
merchants of Phoenicia, or the trade of 
Carthage j nor did any Roman underftand 
their civil law better than the learned doc- 
tor Anapeftj yet of the merits of a Nelfon, 
Duncan, or lord Vincent, he was totally 
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ignorant. Did a. ftranger aJk him his opi- 
nion of certain important a£ts of parliament^. 
particular trade, the Eaft India, Have, or 
Turkey trade, he was told that the Roman 
fhips were conftru&ed with benches for 
carei; that power over flaves was allowed 
by the Roman law ; and that he was not 
acquainted with fuch a place as Turkey* 
Of the fe£t of Ariftippus, do&or Anapeft 
had learned to eat at the tables of the great, 
where he delivered, from an ore rotundo> 
ftreams of eloquence, which he had pump- 
ed up from their genuine fprings. Choruffes 
from Sophocles, Euripides, and iEfchylus ; 
but his refources were unfurniflied with any 
paffage from any modern play. To fpeak 
the truths which no confideration lhall in- 
duce me to violate, he knew not that Ot> 
way or Sheridan had written plays. He had, 
indeed, from curiofity,perufcd, accompanied 
with a Horace and Cicero, the plays of 
Cataline and Sejanus, by honeft Ben Jonr- 
fon. But die criticifms of modern plays 
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he received with a true fardonic grin, as if 
men of thb degenerate age could write. 

Waddling, unwieldy,enormous in his gait, , 
dottor Anapeft entered the room* Having 
been tutor to Emma's coufin in his child- 
hood, he was immediately known by Mrs. 
Maitland and her niece. 

" How do you do, do&or ?" faid the 
former lady. 

" Suaviter ut nunc eft, domina, atqifc 
omnia quas vis. 5 ' 

^ Cannot you contrive, good do&or, to 
tranflate the Latin in which you are fuch 
an adept, for the benefit of unlearned fe- 
males," anfwered Emma, with an arch fmik 
on her countenance. 

" Yes,fafcinating nymph, beauteous rofe- 
bud, I will explain to you the Englifh in- 
definently, bravely as times are, and all 
things co fentaneous to your volition." 

" Say rather entirely at your fervice, that 
is, with your approbation, do&or," rejoined 
Mrs. Maitland. 
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The doftor obfequioufly inclined his 
body; but, in the aft of conducing his cor- 
poreal inclination, the foretop of his wig, 
which had been fkilfully raifed by a frifeur, 
fhook out abundantly pulverifed fragrance, 
and his feet tripped, being impeded in the 
carprt, and letting his flick fall, which he 
had bought at a great price of an artful 
merchant, who had told him that it came 
from the grove of llyflus, he, in endeavour- 
ing to prevent its being damaged, meafured 
the ground with his length, falling prof- 
trate at the feet of the blufliing Emma. 

Me mifcrum diSlurus erat — when a French 
lap-dog laid hold of his coat, and Anapeft, 
afraid of his garment being damaged, was 
obliged to oppofe his adverfary. His coun- 
tenance was overfpread with a deeper faf- 
fron j again did his hat fall on die ground ; 
and it was with difficulty he could Hammer 
out* any apology, 

cc Madam, Mifs Tankerville, forgive mej 
acquit the unhappy Anapeft of intentionally 
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offending you ; you, who have From Venus, 
the goddefs of beauty, the 

" jtsvlov ipoLila 
UsDuXcv evia Ss it ieXxtypta tavla tsIvxI*, 
K*i **w /*fv pXolrj, ev fojuu^Of, sv Toapurrvs 
\\%f£STi?, i r'ixte^B voov Uinta, ttep tyovtovltxiv. 1 * 

Mrs. Maidand, who was acquainted with 
the Greek, and had frequently read the 
1 Iliad with Pope's tranflation, fmiled at the 
dolor's forced compliment paid to her 
niece, ard repeated the lines from that 
exquifite tranflation. 

" the zone 
With various fkill and high embroidery grae'd. 
In this was every art and every charm, 
To win the wifeft and the coldefl warm; 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay defire, 

9 

The kind deceit, the dill-reviving fire." 

And then afked him, if to fay an unmar — - 
ricd young lady, poffeflcd of this celebratecr"- 
ceftus, could be called a defirable pane — - 
gyric. 

" I know not," faid the doftor, " how u 
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commend your niece in vernacular didtion ; 
nor can I fufficiently extol her merits ; 
but, as for you, 'XI iti-rot, dii ioni y desque 
tonnes ! you. are, I declare madam, the phoe- 
nix of literature, the moft favoured of 
Pallas •, let me have the honor of paying 
my refpedtful homage to you. You are 
one of the nine, undoubtedly, madam." 
. ct You do me great honor, fir, but un- 
defended; thofe lines, dodtor, are Pope's." 
A ncwfpaper was lying on the table, and 
Emma read in the leading article in large 
letters, fome remarks concerning Bona- 
parte. " Is it not true," faid Mrs. Mait- 
land, cc thatfuch glory as the'Corfican ufur- 
pcr defires to enjoy, is ? to be confideredno 
otherwife than an evil ? Juvenal makes 
Hannibal exclaim, 

" A&um nihil eft, ni poeno milite portas 

Frangimus, et media vcxillum pono fuburra." 

c< When I look at the number of our vo- 
lunteer companies, our militia, and our 
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large landing army; when I confider 
what a number of patriotic men, emulous 
of true glory, are ready to refign the com- 
forts of life, their ineerefts, and their lives, 
for their country's fake ; I am inclined to 
think that our final! ifland is deftined to be. 
the check of inordinate ambition in the 
hands of Providence, who delights to. 
humble proud man, drefled in a little brief 
authority." 

" I recoiled, madam, that Hannibal was 
obliged to fue for prote&ion in the courts 
of foreign princes : the poet tells us fo in 
his golden fatire : 

" O gloria vincitur idem, 
Netnpfe et in exilium praeceps fug it, atque ibi 

magnus 
Mirandufque cliens fedet ad praetoria regis, 
Donee Bithyno libeat vigilare tyranno. 
Finem animae quae res humanas mifcuit olim 
Non gladii, non faxa dnbunt, non tela fed illc 
Cannarum vindrx ac tanti fanguinis ultor 
Annulus. I demens et fievas curre per A! pes 
Ut pucris placeas et deelamatio f:as. 
Unus PellKo juveni — "' 
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€l I beg your pardon, madam, but the fub- 
je6fc and the verfes are equally fine ; and 
they incite me to repeat them before fo ex- 
cellent a judge/' 

" Proceed, I beg of you, doftor Anapeft/' 
anfwered the learned Mrs. Maitland. 

The dodtor proceeded : 

u Unus Pellaeo juveni non fufficit orbis : 
iEftuat in feli x angufto limite mtindi 
Uf Gyarae— " 

Gyaros, madam, was an ifland in the 
-dEgean. fea. 

ft Ut Gyarae claufus fcopulis parva Seripho/* 

Seriphus, as well as Gyaros, was one of 
thofe iflands called Cyclades.'* 

" Pray oblige me, do&or, with the beau- 
tiful verfes of Juvenal/* 

Dottor Anapeft hemmed, cleared his 
voice, and continued : 

" Cum tamen et figulis munitam intraverit urbena 
Sarcophago contentus erit." 
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The do&or had finilhed his quotation, 
and Mrs. Maitland obferved, that the moft 
beautiful and natural refle&ion followed : 



" Mors fola fatetur 
Ctuantula fint hominum corpufcula. 



<t 



Mr. Pope has made fome ufeful remarks 
on this fubjeft in his Eflfay on Man. The 
neatnefs and harmony of the lines will be 
fafficient excufe for my introducing them : 
befides they are appofite to a great character: 

<( Look next on greatnefs, fay, wliere greatnefs lies 5 
Where but among the heroes and the wife ? 
Heroes are much the fame, the point's agreed^ 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; 
The whole ftrange pnrpofe of their lives to find, 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind. 

Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

All fame is foreign but of true defert, 

Plays round the head and comes not to the heart. 

One felf approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of flupid ftarers, 3nd of loud huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marcelhts exiVd feels, 

Than Qr/ur with zfenate at his heels ^ 
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cc But is Buonaparte to be compared to 
the conqueror of Italy ?" exclaimed the doc- 
tor, in pompous folemnity. <c He is but 
an homunculus, madam, in companion 
with the general, whom, however, Juvenal 
cenfures, defeated the Roman legions, fent 
bufhels of rings down the Tiber, and foft- 
cned the frigorific Alps with vinegar/' 

" And pray, do£tor, how could Hannibal 
carry that quantity of vinegar in his bag- 
gage, fufficientto thaw the fnow-clad Appe- 
nine ? And have you to learn, fir, that this 
modern chief has fubjugated Italy ; that 
the batde of Lodi was decifive ; that Milan 
yielded to his conquering arms j and that 
the ftrong fortrefs of Mantua could not refift 
his ta&ics and genius ?" 

4< I really," rejoined Dr. Anapeft, " did 
not know that Buonaparte had been ib fuc- 
cefsful. 1 have indeed heard from various 
report, and from the voice of men, that he 
is a native of Gaul." 

iC You have been mifinformed, Dr. Ana- 
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pell i he is a Corfican/* faid the learned Mi» - 
Maitland. .. -* 1 

When Emma refledted on the learning 
Dr. An aped, and his ignorance of the a 
fairs that were tranfafting in the world, flu 
thought that it refemblcd the informatia 
of an old almanack, which is marked wic ^ 
old dates, and gives accounts of cvencrs 
which were interefting many centuries back^: « 

Dr. Anapeft, uncomfortable in the pre — 
fence of women, left the ladies, defirin ^ 
they would remember to prefent his laluta~- 
tions to his former tyro, the right honour- 
able Mr. Pellet. 

Dauncy had received a letter from More - 
ton, and called in Pordand Street for thmc 
purpofe of (howing it to Mifs Tankervillc 
She received him with the kindnefs due to 
his merit ; befides, he was the friend of him 
who had pleafed her fond heart, whole afc*- 
fence Ihe regretted, and for whom (he often 
wept. ; 

After chatting fome time with her/giv- 



jgg her an account of the new play*, and 
bat new* was floating in the gay world, lie 
Hbcd her a good morning. 
With trembling but deligbtfcri fbjickude 
c xinfoldrd the letter and read <he con~ 



€< My dear D*uncy, 

cc With my tears I nearly Wotted out the 
Qucb of ypur laft letter. I confider my* 
If as the caufe of the misfortunes which 
ive wounded the tender and fen$blc mind 
r my beloved Emma Taqkerville. I am to 
<ajaoe> the fault w^$ mine, and I am the 
ile laufe of her mifery. What muft have 
gen the Offerings of the gentleft of her 
tX* during lb fatal an illneis; but you 
^nfort me, dear Dayncy, by faying that 
ac phyfician gives you great hopes. Bar- 
axpys and cowardly fir JRichard Oliver, 
?*s not your profligacy to be corrected by 
uch anguiih and differing virtue ; and you, 
ny friend, how ftiajl I reepmpence you ! 
vou iu c 
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" As for me, had I received my death'* 
wound in her caufe I fhould have bkffed tht 
moment that rendered me her prote&ofc 
Dauncy, do you know what it is. to love 2 
The pain that the lover feels would be io/- 
fupportable, did not hope fill his bofoad 
with fweet confolation. The a mufe mentis 
of this place, which is very populous, ai~^ 
but dull. I feel a vacuum, which require^ 
the fociety of her I love, to fill. Theffe 
women have not the graces of my Emma, j 
they are more phlegmatic and referved. A- * 
the rofe appears among the gaudy and du 1 1 
holly-oak, fo fhines in my mind the beaux - 
tiful Emma. In comparifon of inferior 
planets a moft glorious conftellation. Maty 
I one day have the pleafure of being united 
to her by the deareft and moft kindred ties ! 

tc I walk, or fit, melancholy on the banlc* 
of the Danube, or penetrate into the thic1< 
foreft. The trees ruftle over me. Th.^ 
waters of the Danube are agitated, but no* 
fo troubled as my foul. While the bircJ 
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wings its towering flight, I envy it, for 
with thofc wings I would cleave the liquid 
*ir, and feek reft in the bofom of my gentle 
aftd affe&ionate Emma. It is evening, and 
the fihades begin to lengthen ; and already 
the lbfty fpire of St. Stephens is obfeurely 
feen ; already the neighbouring caftles are 
oblcured with the denfe fog. Oh Emma ! 
why art thou not here to lull the agony I 
feel. I would follow thee as that ftar that 
would light me to the manfion of reft. 
"Why do I not fold thee to my arms, and 
kifs thy face drefled in enchanting fmiles ? 
thofe looks which have moved every ten- 
der fenfation of my foul. Now the grey 
night arifes, emblem of my journey through 
life, a journey dark and long, I am'a fugi- 
tive over the folitary heath. But lately a 
gay and noble profpedt was prefent to my 
view. It is now paflfed away. 

" I faw the name of fir Richard Oliver 
among thofe vifitants who grace the room's 
of fplendid falhion. It was at a certain 

c 2 
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lady's in St. James's Street I am 
pleated that he lives ; but I admire how 
can fhow his face. He is then recov< 
from his wounds. I thank God that J 
not fend him into a future world, at a t'n 
that he bad dared to offer violence to 
Innocence. 

" How do you employ yourfelf, -dt 
Dauncy ? Has glory enlifted you in the 
of war ? Are you enrolled among tbfifc- 
hardy fons xxf my native country, who 
armed to defend their rights ? My 
Jeaves no place unfilled in my bofom, bi 
love poflefles it unrivalled) and the idea 
Emma Tanker ville employs me night an< 
day, and I wake from my dream to feel rea 
nrdfery. When I would defcribe to you 
manners of the Germans, tdl you of 
euftoms, paint to you the beauties of 
palace of Sohonbrun, or the Belviderewhici^^ 
ftands in the neighbourhood of Vienna 
when I would write you an account of tl 
army affembled in the Eaftem Gallicia, 
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Jorc fills my thoughts, dire&s my imagi- 
nation, and love is all powerful. 
• u Ah, if (he fhould come to Vienna during 
toy flay, how grateful fhoukl I be. Re- 
member me to her repeatedly, and affure 
her of my moll ardent affe&ioru Make 
my kind refpe&s and profound acknow- 
ledgments to Mrs. Maitland ; but, Oh ! fail 
not to fpeakof my afFe&ionto her who now 
tccupics my thoughts* 

4C I am, 

M Your fmcefe friend; 

« Vienna, 1803. u He*. MoJtBTON." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

9 
I * 

See, Tide by fide, his jockey and fir John 
Dilcufs th' important point of— fix to one. 
Go on, brave youths, till in fome future age 
Whips (hall become the fenatorlal badge ; 
Till England fee her thronging fenators 
Meet all at Weftminfter in boots and fpurs. 
See the whole Houfe, with mutual frepfcy mad, 
Her patriots all in leathern breeches clad : 
Of bets, not taxes, learnedly debate, 
And guide with equal reins a (teed or ftate. 

Warton's Poetical Work** 

AN UNFORTUNATE ACCIDENT, BYWiirC** 
A BET OF IMPORTANCE IS DECIDED K^ 

m 

THE RACES AT NEWMARKET, VARIOtT s 

CHARACTERS DESCRIBED THERE, BY A ^ 
OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE, 

jL/N the following day, the honourable MM~» 

Pellet, riding his own hackney for a wag^ x 

, againft time, accompanied by the Rev. Dr^* 

Dafh, the honourable Mr. Tom Vortex: «* 

and my lord Shuffle in a chaife and four*- 

left town for Newmarket. 
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Tom Vortex, who thought that the horfes 
id not gallop faft enough, caufed the car- 
age to be flopped, infilling that he would 
rive the leaders. He then proceeded to 
jll the poft-boy off the horfe he rode, for 
rfufing to give up his office -, the lad was 
luch hurt, and left by the road fide, Mr. 
"ortex damning him and his whole tribe 
>r impudent fcoundrels. The companion 
& Tom Vortex, lord Shuffle, declared that 
ic was ready to fwear, ftiould an a<5Hon be 
irought for the affault, that the driver was 
nortally drunk, and that it was done in felf 
lefence, as they were afraid of their lives if 
le had been fuffered to drive. 

The day was exceeding hot, and Vortex 
found himfelf tired with driving; he alight- 
ed, and, by dint of threats and dreadful im- 
precations, prevailed on Facile to fupply 
his place, as Vortex conceived it would' be 
high fun to fee a quiz of a Frenchman ride. 
Facile, after driving fome miles, wiped his 
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forehead, and piteoufly e*claimed» " Begtf, 
monGeur, il fait chaud \" 

" Drive oto, drive eh," wa* die only «* 
fwear he received* € * Drive. to the devHl 
au dioble, entendtifc Vote ?" 

" Yes, fcr> * Facile replied* and tbet 
grinning farcaftically, begged to be in- 
formed if his lordfhip, lord Shuffle, weatt 
accompany him. 

« Do you watflt this ft it k laid at**rt JO* 
feouWers? edbateft?" 

" Indexed, for, I do not M Facile flmf 
ged up hU ihoukiera a» apprebtnfive of a 
blow. " 11 fait chaud, en verke," added 
the poor perfeetrted Frenchman, ag&in fo\* 
bing his forehead with his handke#chid& 

cc Depechea vans, and no more of yobf 

d d Freneh ; can t you fjpfcak Englif*» 

you great e6qtril>. " 

c( 11 s*eh mordra les doigts," mutterfti 
Farile. 

The horfe which Tom Vortex had rod<y 
was formerly a fpirited racer of fupe- 
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ri&r fleetnefi, and had carried off many 
places from his competitors. In the lan- 
guage of Tattcrfal and Aldridge, he was ftill 
a free goer, though reduced to the miferablc 
ffete of a poft horfe* This once fpirited 
animal now appeared extremely diftrefled, 
and dropped down in his harnefs > to th$ 
great difcomfiture of the Frenchman, who 
in vernacular language and broken Englifh 
lamented his untoward deftiny. 

A farrier was fent for, who bled him, and 
he was walked about half a mile, ftaggering 
during the way, when he fell down a fe- 
cond time, panting from exertion ; got up 
again, feemed exhausted, almoft lifelefij 
ftruggled for a (hort time, fell again* groaned 
and expired* What diftrefled die young 
gendemen was, that they fhottld have to 
pay for the brute. His place was ipeedfly 
Ibpplied, and they proceeded on their jour- 
ney, beftowing curies on the innocent cauie 
of their detention. 

A writer of wit and eminence has ob- 

c 5 
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femri, rut thofe who treat pofthorfes m 
tie manner they do in this country, ought 
to undergo the (ime treatment in the ides- 
col flape of a pofthorie, allowing that 
xr<ecernptyeho5i, or tranfmigration of fouli, ' 
might uke place. Was this to happen, 
vIm: r.urr.bers of ncblemen, heroes, fena- 
tors* ce-rt'ers, and men of fortune, would 
I well the Lit: of criminals doomed to a fu- 
ture punithmeat s levere indeed* but not 
ir.confiitent wi:h juftice, for it mult be 

flowed, 

*' Xon !« cs juftior ulla 
Qujin cecis srtlSocs arte pcrire ftra. 

The inventor ot'the brazen bull, 
Mott juftlr had his belly full." 

The parries arrived on the race ground 
the honourable Mr. Pellet having won b* s 
wager by this unforefeen circumftance. Hzt~ c 
they found Emma and her aunt, who ha.^ 
arrived fomc time before them. Here wer ^ 
to be met men of bufinefs in the ftrid fenf^ 
of the turf vocabulary. 
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- The weather was remarkably fine, and 
the fight was novel as well as interefting to 
Emma. The fine air on this champaign 
country, while the Iky alone bounded the 
-fiew, gave health to the delighted and ani- 
mated fpe&ator. Groupes of comic and 
tragic figures were worthy of obfervation; 
from the exprefiion painted on their counte- 
nances they would have caufed a fmile even 
from the charicft veftal. Their anxious 
looks, while they aflembled in a croud round 
the betting poft, would have called into ac- 
tion the talents of the profound Lavater; 
nor could the pencil of Bunbury have been 
better employed with more tafte and hu- 
mour than in fketching the groupes of 
horfemen on Newmarket heath. The beau- 
tiful animals feemed impatient for the con- 
teft, and hardly to bear the rein. The 
horfes were not yet out of the ftable, when 
Pellet rode up to the fide of the ladies' fo- 
cjable, and addreffed.them. " I beg leave 
to introduce to you my friend Mr. Harris/* 

c6 
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A gentleman bowed fefpe&ftiHy from * 
£oftchaiie,and Emma difcovered it to be tbt 
perfoft who fuppof ted the chara&er of AB . 
devil at the mafquerade. Mutual civilities 
palled on both fides, and the ladies inrittcf 
him into their carriage. Emma was pkafect 
at his accepting their offer, as (he hoped t» 
derive much pleafure from his defcriptioifc- 
of the fcene, and his portraits of many olE 
the principal characters aflembled at that 
place; and much profit from his remarks* 

Emma began the converfation by re- 
marking, that the Englifli were particu- 
larly fond of this fpor t. " What pity is it 
then that the laws fhould not check die 
licentious fpirit of gaming which feems to 
predominate in thefe places ! the fcenes of 
villany and thieving that are exhibited oft X 
race ground ! If my information has been 
corf eft, I believe I am juftified inexprefiing 
myfelf in fucli harfh terms. What idlenefc 
is the fruit Of racing! How many parents, 
wives, and children, how numerous the 
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itfjpttthbky tAdenty and virtue*!* fentifies 
life there, that bitterly execrate the folKcs 
nd Vfccs that this fyftem of fafirionabie de- 
jfed*tk>ft produces. Did the legislature 
rifely interfere, correal me, I mtreat of 
T>tt, fir, if 1 am wrong, the bills of mor- 
llicy would be dhninifhed in the fatal ac- 
punt of filicides." 

•* Thofe misfortunes which you have men- 
toted, Mifs Taftkerville," obferved Mr. 
Harris, w are, it is to be lamented, too fre- 
[ttttit; the evils thatarife from horfe-racing 
nd gaming are, in their confequences, ruin- 
ros and contagious. Many are the fatal ex- 
frrpks daily prefented to our contemplation. 
Voirfd men bat confider; yet, alas 1 (par- 
\oh a devil for quoting fcripture) * Will the 
leaf adder bear, or will the waves of the 
ea, agitated by the ftorm, fubmit to be 
rontrouled by the feeble voice of man ?" 

•* 1 have been informed," rejoined Emma, 
vthat towards habits of gaming marked 
tas been the deteftation of men, who have 
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lived, it might with propriety be ftid, among 
packs of cards piled together, loads of dice 
boxes, lifts of races, and other works of 4 
fimilar tendency; who, from hard reading in 
fuch books, (a college term given to ftudentti 
as I have heard my coufin Pellet fay,) and 
from long experience, and with a large (hart 
of uncommon penetration and acute arith- 
metic, have fubfifted on the roll of a die, 
the Ihuffle of a pack of cards, or the honour 
of a jockey. Thefe men have left their 
fortunes on condition that they would nei- 
ther marry a gamefter, nor play with dice." 
" You are corredt, madam," faid Mr. 
Harris. "And now permit me to point 
out to your notice an example of the truth 
of your information. That young gendc- 
man in a green coat, whofe appearance is 
elegant and prcpoflefling, is a fad inftancc 
of the mifchievous tendency of this vice. 
He is a gentleman defcended from a very 

refpe&able family in the county of L •• 

He games, becaufe it is the fafhion; a man 
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of reafon fhould be afhamed of a&ing thus. 
I wiih fuch men would attend to the moral 
play of TheGamefter,and from the much- 
approved production of the learned and pa- 
thetic More, and from the well-painted fuf- 
fering and fate of the infatuated Beverley, 
avoid the fnares of Stukeleys, who infeft 
thefe reforts of artifice and plunder. I 
never fee fuch unguarded men but I pity 
them. I wifh that they would recoiled the 
many diftreffing and tragical events pro- 
ceeding from fuch connexions, where every 
idea of true friendfhip is banifhed. For, let 
me aflc them, what honourable motive can 
fuggeftthe idea of juining, or impoverifhihg 
that man whom they call by the facred name 
of friend ? The gentleman, whom I have 
pointed out to you, was once intimate with 

the p _. he has had many good horfes, 

been lucky on the turf, but very unfuccefs- 
ful at the deftru6live and fafcinating game 
of billiards, and the ftill more pernicious 
hazard. 
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"You obferve that nobleman, mmmtei 
en a fmall black poney, his hair blanched 
with age, is long and tied, his beaver ib 
cocked, the nap of which the rapacion* 
hand of time has dripped, he is d re fled in* 
fuit of black, and has on a pair of boots t 
his eye, if you obferve, is remarkably 
quick, his countenance has the marks of 
* penetration and acutenefs, and he has the ap* 
pearance of having been in the prime of fie 
a handfome man; his manners are elegant} 
at this moment he is placing his hand upon 
his breaft, protefting to fir Frank Steady 
his great friendfhip, and begs that his horfc 
may be confidered as his own. It is his 
grace the duke of • I need not in- 
form you that he was once> premier of this 
country. 

" That little fturdy man in black, whfr 
is offering to take fifty to forty on Louifa, 
was once a butcher, and literally carried a 
tray on his back. Mr. Steelyard is now an 
opulent man, he is a gambling broker : it 
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map be nttefiavy to explain what thfe office 
i*» GeatktMit amateurs* of the turft fome- 
ftafet find thcmfetves- unable to attend the> 
ntoe»y thefe therefore commiflion xhtlitd* 
turn At hkek to bet on the different horiea* 
bjf cotmsififon, naming what hoife* they 
ofroOfif r ral bow deep they mean to embarks 
l£r* Steelyard* Executes their orders,, pay* 
and receives their money* if the borfe* 
wfeieh be backs foonid winy he is paid a 
tartaiffr a d d iti onal &«>j if they left* he i* 
-life paid for his trouble. 

*\He was once unfortunately ernbafrafibA 
on-tbe tifr£ and having a great deal at ftake* 
and being about to be roafted* he trembled 
in erary joint, for his creditors were pre-t 
paring to inflidt fevere difcipline upon theif 4 
unfortunate vi£tim y when* putting fpurs to 
hi* borfe, he bolted from the courfe, out* 
-ftripping the rapid j&olus in his flight, and 
thus was enabled to fave hi* baco% while 
the name of Steelyard was uttered witl) 
marks' of contempt, and denunciations of 
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the mod dreadful vengeance. Great men 
rebound from their fall j and he i% now the 
leading man among his aflbciates, connected? 
with whom, he keeps an EO table, hazard, 
et cetera * and is refpe&ed by many fafhien- 
able men, who know him \ add to this he 
finds his market in the inexperience of thofe 
whom he gently falutes by the title of 
volatile young men. 

" What a mixed aflemblage ! Noblemen 
and thieves; gentlemen of fortune, and 
beggars \ pecrcfles, women more modeft 
than the nymphs of Diana, and kept mif- 
trefles. To inftance the truth of my re- 
mark j — that fellow,- talking to a jockey, a 
man whom the pupil of Lavater would in- 
ftantly pronounce a rogue, (you obferve 
what a forbidding, pale, cadaverous, and 
villanous afpeft he has,) was once guilty of 
a trifling offence. Having found himfelf 
confiderably the lofer after a day of buGncfs, 
he indemnified himfelf by dealing the very 
jubilee cup for which the horfes had run. 



As- Scipio was called Africanus from his 
glorious exploit, and lord Duncan received 
the title of Baron of Camperdown from his 
naval vi&ory over the Dutch off Camper- 
down ; and the great Nelfon diftinguifhed 
with the appropriate title of Baron Nelfon 
of the Nile; fo this honourable man (may 
I dare to mention him in the fame breath 
with thofe heroes) has been fince known on 
the turf under the appropriate epithet of 
Jubilee Jack. 

- Cf Virtue as well as vice is to be found in 
thcfc places. The honourable Mr. Honey- 
bourne, who is betting at the poft with Mr, 
Sallow, is the fon of vifcount H ■» a 

nobleman who has graced the poliftied 
fcenes of life. His brother, who was edu- 
cated at Eton, pafled through that great 
fchool with honour, and difplayed great ge- 
nius. From thence he went rewarded with 
the approbation of his matters, and the love 
of his fchoolfellows, to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was entered as a fel- 
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low commoner. He did not fuffer his ta- 
lents to lie dormant * he increafed hit fame, 
obtained many reward s, and way pobntcl, 
oet as an elegant fpcaker. He has writtd 
poetry fince his departure from CoHeg& 
One of the beft dramatic writers has bronglft 
bis talents into notice; and his writings te£ 
tiff that panegyric has not been undMjr 
attributed to his talents for compoGriei 
Uncommon good-nature and ftrnwefirf 
principle are among his virtues. 

u The antiquated peer feated on the box 
of his coach and four, from whence he S 
/Wearing at h» coachman, you have, Mifs 
TankcnrHlc, met at public places and &• 
ftionable aflembfies. Happy are thofe fc 
males who are unacquainted with him. 



€( 
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The charieft maid i& prodigal enoogb 
If fhe uumafk her beauty to his grot*. 
Virtue itfelf Tcapes not calumnious firokes, 
The canker gnaws the infants of the fpring." 

But pray, fir/ 9 faid Emma, " who 2b 
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that jgejit^man in dole conference with oiy 
«mfin Pellet ?" 

'i it is captain College, good Mifs Taii- 
rvillci his life referable^ that of nun/ 
jrho .are gameftere by profeffion. He has 
bdpo confined in the X— 's b-p-h, but 
basing Jbeen liberated, he is able to pur* 
|ue : ills fyftem. His mind has become 
blunted after alternate and fudden changes 
ftooi jprofperity to adyerfity, and again 
from bad to good fortune. Thefe frequent 
ami -rapid changes mud inevitably deaden 
the good qualities of the heart, produce dif- 
^uptude of foul, bodily ill health, and pre- 
mature death i for you roay «>bferv,e the 
marks of difeafe ftrong in the countenance 
of gpooefters, and that they are frequently 
cut off in the roidft of their projects, are 
evils the next in fucceifipn arjfiag from this 
fatal paflion. And tb» is the goal, which 
garoefters, after the moft indefatigable and 
fevere exertions of the mind, which .men of 
this defcription certainly ftftain, which shty 
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toil to reach, to attain which, they havd 
practifed the greateft reftrairits, and theft 
are the rewards. The exchange of all tint 
is amiable, for all that is abhorrent in humari 
nature, the defeat of virtue, and the triumph' 
of vice-, infhort, for contentment and peace 
of mind, mifery and remorfe of confidence. 
Surely, ladies, you will deem fuch men to 
aft by rule, the parts of madmen. Everjr 
other extravagance has its boundary pts 
fixed ;. but gaming knows of none, A man 
when he (takes his guinea may in as fhort 
a (pace of time lofe his thoufands. The 
gamefter fhould fit down contented with his 
firft lofs, refolving not to ftrive after a vifi- 
onary phantom. But, as I have before faid, 
many launch into this pernicious vice from 
no oftenfible reafon. A young man, to ac- 
quire the diftinftion of being a man of wit, 
fpirit, and fafhion, ftarts as a candidate for 
the honours of the turf, where he foon falls 
into the fnares laid for him by the cunning 
and artifice of jockeys, and the ingenuity 
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of blacklegs. The progrefs he makes is 
gradual. Betting, from being an occafional 
whim or amufement, is now a perpetual 
employment and fatigue, perhaps a necef- 
iary fupport ; nor does he difcover his error 
until he is gone too far to recede. " His 
principles, let them have been ever fb firm* 
become fhaken ; he neither loves mankind, 
nor has he one friend;- he is, indeed, an af- 
fociate with profeffed gamefters, an infernal 
flock, who, like the fabled harpies, will 
.plunder the hungry. He lives in conftant 
violation of the laws of his country ; the in- 
ordinate defire of gain is folely prevalent in 
his mind. Both by the light of the fun and 
the midnight taper, he facrifices to the 
ihrine of lucre that homage due to virtue, 
and that peculiar happinefs arifing from a 
re&itude of condudt. No longer does an 
ingenuous blulh overfpread his features; 
and in fullen apathy and peevifti care be 
robs the young and inexperienced. O phi- 
lofophy, how art thou degraded! and to 
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what bafe purpofes art thou facrificed I Pot 
iibly you think that I am too feverc a cap* 
for. I wifii that I was able to prevent oae 
perfbn from {dunging inco this 4f«tdM 
and ratterable abyfs-of deftns&ionl I watild 
call fo loud that my efforts Ibotrtd at feaft 
gain feme patient hearing/' 9 

« It is a pity that good and honourable 
ientiments," replied Emma, ** fliould te 
thrown *way, irhen dHcourfes, which fcnc 
to inflame the paffions and encourage vice, 
meet with unparalleled fuccefs. O heavens! 
what a fete, as you have defcribed, rmift 
the gamefter fuffcr^*• , She fighed as fhc 
uttered thefe words, for fhe feared left 
Henry Moreton, in fpite of his good fenfc, 
might be attra&ed to the gaming tabic \ 
and to fee fo noble a work of nature mar- 
fed, indeed would be pitiable to all who 
knew him. 

Mr. Harris foiled, w Not all come 
here for mere gaming. There are fome 
who love the fport that horfe-racing afiwk> 



and'are defirottt of'erfctiufaging the breed 

of^iorfes; Such are the duke of , 

the honourable Mr, Honeybburne, and a 
fc^T others. You fee that gentleman talk- 
ing to a man in thickfet breeches and jockey 

boots; his name is fir E— W , his 

manners are as coarfe as his waterproof fur* 
tout.' He has a large eftate in Cambridge - 
(hire, which he has lately purchafed, where 
he fpends many, ftudious hours in perufing 
Beckford on Hunting, and the luminous 
pages of the Sporting Magazine/' 

• c Pray, Mr. Harris, oblige me with the 
name of that gentleman with a fagacious af- 
pe&j he is difputing with a gentleman with 
whom, I dare venture to fay, fir, he is very 
rnueh enraged indeed." 

" He is the author of a novel called 
Vaurien; a man of ability, but of no fixed 
religion. Yet I will venture to fay that he 
is a good-natured creature, and has more of 
die milk of humanity than many orthodox 
Chriftians. 
' vol. n. d 
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" But, pray obferve a chara&er on the 
outfidc of the betting-pod, apart from the 
company. Mr. Drug is one of the conftant 
bettors. He was once a relpe&able chemift 

■ 

and apothecary; but Fordyce, Bell, Cullen, 
and Buchan, are exchanged for the Racing 
Calendar and Taplin's Farriery. * He is 
the owner of the horfe Malta, which is now 
about to ftart." 

A lady in a curricle bowed to Emma. 
Handfome, free, and cheerful, the youthful 
Georgiana was liftening to the gallantry of 
a young man whom fafhion boafted as its 
admiring votary. Heaven feemed to fmile 
in her countenance, and innocence lived in 
the dimple that adorned her cheek. 

« Miis Tankerville, you know that young 
lady/* obferVed Mr. Harris. 

Emma anfwered, " She is an acquaint- 
ance of mine." 

" lam forry," Mr. Harris rejoined, " that 
fhe is in company with a libertine, who fets 
cenfure at defiance. The prudent fair will 
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always avoid the appearance of ill. Self 
denials in themfelves are tranGent, but their 
reward is lafting. Were I to keep up the 
character in which I had firft the pleaifure of 
feeing you, I fhould, charming Mifs Tan- 
kerville, abhor that confummate ornament 
of your fex, chaftity; but, devil as I am, I 
cannot contemplate the ruin of female ho- 
nour, without fhuddering at thinking of the 
confcquences. Heavenly virtue! how fallen 
is that wretched woman who lofes thee! 
Chaftity is certainly Jthe pureft of virtues; 
it may be diftinguifhed as the effential vir- 
tue of unmarried women." 

Mrs. Maitland begged leave to return 
Mr. Harris thanks, in a drain of merited 
eulogy. 

The noife of the bettors, in various parts 
of the circle, prevented further difcourfe* 
The honourable Mr. Pellet, who had juft 
quitted Mr. Vauxhall Prieft, of the fraternity 
of blacklegs, informed them that the horfes 

D 2 
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were out, and would pafs the r very fpot . 
where they were. 

Some young dalhingCantabs drove their 
tandem in contact with , the carriage, and . 
would have demoliflied their .o^n vehicle, 
and done much mifchief to the fociable in 

. w • 

I # , 

which the ladies were feated, had hot Pellet , 
ridden to their horfes* heads, and turned the 
leader. A rough blunt man, of corpulent 
make, d re fled in a greafy coat and waiftcoat, 
fuftian breeches, and an old hat, who in 
Cambridge, followed a trade, and let out 
horfes to the. academicians, jeered them in 
ftrong terms for being flats. 

The cries of the multitude fully engaged 
the attention of Emma, vociferating con- 
fufedly, 

" Malta for ever !" 
cc Louifa will win, for a hundred !" 
Cf Peckham-Gap for my money ! ff 
cc Til take you, two to one !' — ." Done, 
" Done," 
Other cries rent the troubled air, when 
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Peckhim-Gap! who was hot expefted to ttin, 

won by a neck. The knowihg ones looked 

Confounded, and iflbmed a cohfpicuous 

J length of vifagc. TheWerend do&oi Dafh 

•vented His'fighs, and grbarted inwardly. 

■ Pellet dug fpurs in his horfe from fpite ahd 

vfcxation j and the honourable Tom Vortex 

bellowed loud and repeated imprecations 

' oil Fortune, the company, the judge, the 

• jOfckeys, ind ; the Winning' horfe Pcckham- 

'Gip. 

' While the horfes Were beihgrubbed down, 

r coVdfed : With "foam/ and wincing from pain, 

'E'mrfia viewed with concern, mixed with 

admiration, the fihe-fpifited animals^ loaded 

,n 4rove their ftrehjgth for the purpofe of af- 

'/cif^ing fport/ahd making good matches. 

There were many races afterwards, jn 
which - Pellet was more fiiccefsful. The 

■ 

do&or, before, the races were ended^had 

fuffered his countenance to brighten : ifcjfccd 

it was before difmally overcaft; and the/Ko- 

'rtourable Tom Vortex was In hfgher fpirits, 

*> 3 
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laughed in a greater degree, talked louder, 
and fwore more heartily than even Facije, 
who was the butt as well as fervant of the 
joint community, rather than the private 
property of the honourable Mr. Pellet, 
reaped the fruits of good fortune. The 
honourable Tom Vortex prefented him with 
ten guineas, faying, 4< Here, you b— ft, here 
are ten pieces for you !" Facile thanked 
him, making a low bow, affuring him of 
that profound refpeft he had for the friends 
of his mailer, the right honourable Mr. 
Pellet -, and put the money carefully into tys 
pocket, laughing in his flceve that John 
Eull was fo great a dupe. 

A gentleman, at firft unknown to Emma, 
rode up to the fociable, and having bowed 
to the company, addrefled Emma, laying, 
" Pardon me, madam, but I have the plea- 
fure of knowing you." 

€€ Indeed, fir, you have the advantage of 
me. 

" Do you not recollcft a ftranger in Berk- 
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Icy fquare, in the chara&er of a poet, who 
had the honour of prefenting you a trifling 
love elegy ? I am that bard ; and I now, 
Smh your permiflion," taking a paper out 
of his pocket, " put into your hands a copy, 
of verfes on an unfortunate young man of 
my acquaintance, who is mentally deranged. 
Yes, great have been thy misfortunes, poor 
haplefs boy !" faid the poet, wiping his eyes, 
then in the midft of tears ; and again with 
energy exclaimed, " God will have pity on 
thee, will reftore thee to th<e rights of fo- 
ciety, will place thee in a (late of happinefs 
»nd fafety. The waters of deftru&ion now 
overwhelm thee." 

" And pray, my good fir, who is this 
unhappy fufferer ?" faid Emma, with feeling 
eloquence. 

• <c He is- a young man, who went mad 
when he heard of the death of Laura, whom 
he loved. I have attempted to delineate 
his fufferings ; a tribute of friendfhip to the 

D4 
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poor youth. Farewell ! light \)C thy iuf- 
fcrings !" 

He placed the verfes in her hand *kh 
refpeft. Emma bawed^ The poet put to 
handkerchief to his eyes : he. wiped off tfce 
tear which trickled down his cheek. The 
ladies invited him to dine, and fpend the 
evening with them. <c My heart is "too 
full," he replied : " I have but indifferent 
health, and I r am much, wo r ft £ nee my poor 

•friend has been ill. Heaven calnxjiis mind, 
and reftore him to his fenfes !" 

He took his leaveof the party, promilkig 
%o call in Portland ftreet> and rode into the 
midft of the throng. 

The laft races being finiflied, the com- 

. pany droye into the town of Newmarket, 
the refort of faddlers, jockeys, noblemen, 
officers, .cantabs, horfe-dealers, blacklegs, 

Swindlers, and thieves. 
.Pellet that evening made an afljgnation 

.with the maid at the inn where he flept. 
Having made krtqwn to Facile that his at- 
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Virions were unneceffary, Tie waited for the 
"kind Abigail to light him to bed. When 
he talked of love to the fair maid/lhe coldly 
Irejrtiifed his fuit, ihfinuating, tliat "if fhe 
'lhbilld be ruined, fhe could not fay what 
WOuld tecorxie of her." 

€€ My charming Sally, if you truft to me, 
111 take care that you (hall not be difhed 
this time." 

" X€ 'Ay, but I know you are all bale mem 
d cfekr ITr, do, I muft entreat of you, be 
quiet. Mercy on me, how you pull me 
aBolit ! I fliall be very angry, 'pon honour." 

Pillet, who knew that Philip of Mace- 
£ldh had fiibdued ftates with gold 5 that Tu- 
pfter in a golden fhowcr had wooed the 
Slaughter of the wary Acrifius to his em- 
braces; that its efficacy had been fuccefafully 
tried in all nations, and by characters of 
every defcriptionj now ^flayed what all- 
powerful bribery woulcl effedh . 

u Is it true that you love me, fir," fighed 
Sally, as fhe caught a tranficnt view of the 

*5 
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gold in his hand. <c Well then, I vows and 
purtefts, I thinks you, fir, a very, very haat 
fome gentleman." ». 

Pellet, had no fooner dropped the moiwy 
in her hand, than Sally declared that fk 
was afraid (he (hould be milled, and " (h? 
was mortal forry, but fhe muft go." 

"Nonfenfe!" Pellet cried; « this kift 
convinces you how I love you." 

His kiflbs, it is true, were fweet; bat 
they would not find her in tea and fugaf, 
which fhe had to buy herfelf. 

Pellet remonftrated, he pleaded his pur- 
chafe- money: the girl laughed at him, was 
more coy than ever, and had her hand on the 
lock of the door, with the intention of quit- 
ting the room. When her lover found that 
entreaties were ufelefs, apprehenfive that 
forcing the fair damfel would only alarm 
the inn, he coolly difmiffed her, faying, 
• " The longer my purfe is, the more ar- 
dently you will love me; but faith, you 
would drain the purfe of a nabob. So fare- 
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well, Sally, But if you catch me again, IT! 
give you leave to pronounce Pellet the 

d d'ft flat that ever came into the 

devil's territories, Newmarket/* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



• - • 



She is my faint — to her my prayers arc made, 
With oft-repeated gifts of flowers and tears.' 

Hammond. 

In the courfe of the following evening, 
Emma read the verfes which had been giro 
to her on the race-ground, by the gentleman 
whom (he had firft known in the charadtr 
of the Poet. 

They were entitled, "Verfes on an Unfor- 
tunate young Man, a Lunatic ;" and (he read 
as follows : 



•" Sure 'twas the Maniac's voice, 



Which oft at night my broken (lumbers crofs. 
Again, as Luna fhines, I bear the groan, 
And notes furpaffing Philomel's fad moan, 
As when flie warbles to the liftening grove, 
Robb'd of the tender pledges of her love. 
Tis Florio's voice, well have I known the youth, 
The child of virtue, the firm friend of truth. 
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His eyes expreffivefhcw'd the "foal's reoeftj 
Ble&d in himfdf, he know each frieod to'blefi. 
Thofe eyes, -with joy 'which once were wont to beam, 
Now round his chamber dart -a idifmal gleam. 
His chebks fair health once ting'd with rofy hue, 
His^brm a* lofty eedar fair foTiew, 
His gait expref^d tkeimage of Ms God, 
Subject to death he like an angel trod. 
His forehead open, iv'ry row of teeth, 
Hia .auburn heir and fwecdy {knelling breath ; 
All &£&+ impifc&ve, ibew d the plaftk art, 
Hia form was perfe&, noble was bis heart. 
Vfciy are the jefis-thet tables fet in roar, 
Wime is that wit that feem'd to heaven to foar > 
Beauteous he was, as fame f waet flowers of May, 
Which ibent the air when Phsebns darts his ray. 
He ravesl he raves ! I hear the clanking chain, 
Grief gnaw* his heart and turns his joy to pain. 
How wide the diffnenoe now, unhappy youth, 
Weep, O my mute I declare the fetal truth. 
That Being, oft, his tongue knows not to feek, 
Who, cloth'd.in majefy, upholds the weak. 
The fun to othen ihedthiscbcerful rays, 
la gloomy nights he wattes onanraber'd day*. 
For what are years to him ? Moittih*, hours, the feme, 
He'd raying rend his horrid gfcafily frame. 
The fun (nines not on him, but thro* his grate 
Juft gWefrone ray tit ihew his mournful fate. 
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Nor will the haplefs youth his wounds difckrfe, 
For how can be difiinguiih friends from foes? 
In the dark cell he lies ftretch'd out on ftraws, 

9 

Sad alien even to his country's laws. 

Pale are his checks, his eyes are fet in night, 

Or elfe befpeak grief, anguifh, madnefs, fright 

Left to himfelf in folitude to weep, 

He rarely taftes the friendly gifts of fleep. 

Hither yoar tortures bring, your iron lock, 

And at bis quivering heart, barbarians, knock: 

Force may do much, yet fare he's human ftill, 

Your brother— proudly add not ill to ill. 

Chang'd is that form which pleas'd, thofe looks of to 

That beam'd with joy, or fann'd the warm defire. 

Belentlefs fate I love drives him to and fro, 

And death's the fource from which his forrows flow* 

Laura, he figbs ; alas \ fhe hears no more, 

A youthful victim on an unknown fhore. 

O fatal change 1 fweet prey of fell difeafe, 

This the destroying angel muft appeafe. 

This, that thy friends the ftricken deer fhould fty, 

Bid thee go weep, leave thee on ftraw to die, 

Unhous'd, uncomforted, yet ftill onchangM, 

Thy mind bright thoughts can utter; butderang'd. 

Alas, he's mad ! in his diftemper'd brain 

Judgment oft links the yet unbroken chain. 

Half famifh'd, rafting half enjoyed reft, 

From bis drear cell has Florio love exprefi'd; 
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Say, Sheen, (hall I never fee more 

Thy beauties, or bid the Thames flow ? 

Tell Lanra my grief, make the ihore 
Reibund with my deep-toned woe. 

Ah, well a-day ! but drop one tear, 
For Pity's fake, on Laura's bier j 
Frefh flowers drew, while Fancy flnga 
Her dirge, fad Cupid her knell rings. 

My heart is quite funk with defpair, 

Tears of forrow have watered my bed, 
I rave as I rend off my hair— 
- Lov'd Shade ? alas, would I were dead I 

Ah, well a day I but drop one tear, 
For Pity's fake, on Laura 8 bier $ 
Freih flowers ftrew, while Fancy flngs 

Her dirge, fad Cupid her knell rings, 

• 

A ftern keeper bids me give o'er, 
And a fcanty pittance is mine ; 

Shall i lee the bleft'd fun fhine no more ? 
O God!— bat I mufl not repine. 

Ah, well a-day ! but drop one tear, 
For Pity's fake, on Laura's bier; 
FreCh flowers ftrvir, while Fancy fings 
Her dirge, lad Cupid her knell rings. 
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Tho* the caverns of hell widely yawn, 
Tho* the whirlwind* tempeftilons rage, 

O Laura, where'er thoa art borne, 
To follow thee, fweet, I engage. 

Ah, well a-day 1 but drop one tear, 
For Pity's fake, on Laura's bier ; 
Frefli flowers drew, while Fancy fings 
Her dirge, fad Cupid her knell rings. 

The wedding bell rings— I have wove 
For thee a mod fanciful wreath— 

Ah, would I were dead, fweeteft love, 
For the knell that I hear is of death. 

Ah, well a- day ! but drop one tear, 
For Pity's fake, on Laura's bier ; 
Frefli flowers ftrew, while Fancy fing* 
Her dirge, fad Cupid her knell rings. 

" O give me my fenfes, fweet Heaven! 
let not every ray of reafon be extinguifhei 
I am but a weak and feeble mortal. Alas, 
alas, well-a-day ! My brain is difturbed. 
Let me be myfelf, fweet Heaven 1 O men- 
tal darknefs, how thick thou art! mod im- 
perii ou fly thick I denfe, eveh as thy kindred 
chaos. Laura! oh LSura! one look of 
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affe&ion from thy fhroud ! Art ihou pajc, 
fweetheart ! Poor luckkfs fair one. Much, 
much am I troubled for thee ! The ring- 

\ lets, which added to thy luxuriant beau- 
ties, now fliroud thy pale and afhy face, 
Thofe blue eyes, which fo lately (hot 
Love's archery — are not their hollow and 
bloodlefs fockets receptacles for the can- 
kering, unfeeling, riotous worm. The 
rofes of thy cheek, have they not been 
plucked by the cold hand of the fpoiler ? 
Thofe lips! O fatal triumph! inexorable 
deftroyer, fell archer, thou haft fped thy 
arrow! let my wound .flow, let the purple 
tide which iffues warm from my heart flow ; 
my heart will foon break. Soft — fay, is 
there no panacea ? Oh thofe dimpled fmiles, 
treacherous enemies of my repofe! Oh, 
.thofe teeth, fo pearly-^ice 1 they are now 
.putrid ; fob ! thofe too,- which fur pa fled in 
beauty the r lovelieft • mfculd, are rotting, 
.and, half fleih and half cold clay, are chang- 

. ing. Cover her up with the fhroud, poor 
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frniled in agony. Now, now, maniac that 
I am, I muft drag out a miferablc exig- 
ence, a lazar and unpitied. Now, what'ifiU 
become of thee ? what wouldft thou fiy? 
or where is the Samaritan who wilt liften 
to thy complaint, and pour oil into thy 
wounds ? 

" Yet it is true, the old, cadaverous, and 
feeble are fuffered to live, while death 
taints 'the bloomy flufh of youth/ Grt- 
cious Power ! is beauty like the painted 
arch in the heavens, only to be looked at 
through watery impfeflions. Yet I did not 
mean to (bed one tear, but my grief— 
Will you not fit down, gentlemen ! You 
are welcome; no ceremony. Light, light 
up the girandoles ! more glafles. To tie 
fair Laura ; let me not think of her. 
There's madnefa in that very, very thought, 
Pcerlefs maid, if charming mufic is thy 
pleafure, Phoebus 9 felf fhall attune* his harp; 
if the dance, the gaiety of France Iball joia 
in the maze. Come, my foft, do you heir 
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how the. tones melt into each other ! There 
is melodious fymphony,. heavenly drains, 
Hpfh, it is a feraph breathes. Poffibly my 
good genius is preparing at this inftant to 
lull the tortures of my mind. 

cc Yet my mind I feel is out of harmony ! 
Alas 1 its tones are difcordant. I have juft 
fenfe enough to perceive my mifery. Here ! 
here! Quick! quick! quick! lend me 
your hand. Til muffle it, my Laura ! How 
cold it is ! for thine own precious fake, warm 
it, dear girl, in my bofom, for fever rages 
here j and fuch a fever » 

" Mercy, good Heaven ! the water pours 
down in torrents; my breaft conceals flames 
more devouring than iEtna, more deftruc- 
tive than Vefuvius, more fcorching than 
the fire of the damned ; no water in heaven ! 
not one drop for a poor (inner, who is more 
parch' d than the traveller of the defert. 
See how £he fmiles upon me, and invites me 
to the dance; It is not delufion, furcly, Fa- 
ther of mercies ! 
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Again I ftiiver, but it is not with fom 
Ah colder art thou, poor Laura ! Heavenly 
Father, hear the prayer of the affli&ed • but 
bellow thy pity on my Laura. 

Dear youth compofe thyfelf, thy farrow calm, 
Still for theChriftian's wound there's heavenly balm. 
Met bought I heard a voice (bout " Peace to man/ 
Shall Wifdoin infinite, vain mortals fcan ? 
Yet though thou'rt fubjrd to the dire difeafe, 
Tho' chang'd that form, which once knew wed to 

pled fe, 
Thou feeVft a weight, how grievous to be borne, 
The fport of Grangers and the madman's fcorn* 
Strangers, felf- happy in their wifdom, thofe 
Guarded by Nature cannot feel thy woes; 
For with this faw, fage reafon can't difpenfe, 
That he, who has not, never lofes fenfe. 
Such men can never feel the madman's pains ; 
Strange bankrupts, to whom heaven ne'er gave braip* 
Tho' fubject now to evil, kifs the rod, 
In lucid interyals adore their God. 

Thou, who didft once in native worth excel, 
Jn virtue's ads unrivall'd, fare thee well ! 
Farewell ! and oh, may health again be thine ; 
To heal thee, friends and liberty combine. 
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Such friends as will compofe thy troubled care, 
Will bear thy griefs, and all thy joys will flu re— 
Once more thy voice, attun'd to meafur'd lays, 
Shall chant thy merciful Creator's praifc. 
Thy wit once more (hall grace the locial board, 
To health and liberty and friends re It or 'd. 
Thy mind, renewed to life, frefh power (hall fhare, 
And all thy promised bloflbms bring to bear. 

Again, farewell ; and while heartbreaking figbs 
For flhy fore wounds (hall in my bofom rife, 
Thou man of forrow, dill be this thy guide, 
God never errs, tho* ills frail man betide. 
This maxim choofe when reafon chance fhould dawn, 
By patient men fuch ftrokes are humbly born." 

After calling for their bill, Mrs. Maitland 
and Emma, joined by the honourable Mr. 
Pellet, made preparations for theirjourney to 
the metropolis. Pellet, who faw that every 
article in the bill had been lhamefully over- 
charged, concluded that the innkeeper had 
taken more than ufual advantage, from hav- 
ing heard it rumoured, that he had been 
particularly fuccefsful the preceding day on 
the turf j and he determined to remonftrate. 
He read the different charges with impa- 
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tience, fwearing that the landlord belonged., 
to the fet, that he was as d— d a black- 
leg as ever frequented Newmarket, and he 
firmly believed that he was in partnerships 
with all the jockeys ; but he was terribly . 
miftaken. " I'll let him know," obferved 
the Senator with energy, c * I'll let him 
know there are people who underftand trap - 
as well as he does. W hat, trample upon the 
rights of a member of parliament 1 You 
forget that I am not obliged to pay you one 
farthing. There is no touching me ; you 
know that, Aunt. My perfon is facred; 
then, landlord, what do you mean by this 
foolifh and infamous attempt at extortion. 
Landlords, inftead of being hofts to enter- 
tain ftrangers in a hofpitable manner, are 
mere fharks, who live and batten on them," 
He rang the bell loudly. 
The waiter appeared in a moment. 
" You were going in," faid Pellet ; cc you 
had better have gone to Old Beelzebub; 
thQugh,! believe, you and your cheating 
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mAfter already belong to more than one 
hell. Old Boniface goes (hares- with a tribe 
of blacklegs, as they are improperly called ; 
for who would call any townfinan of New- 
market a blackleg?" Ltugbhtg. 

** Sir/' anfwered the waiter, apparently 
concerned for his honour; " I am no inha- 
bitant of Newmarket ; I am not ftatioftary, 
upon my honour and credit; I am only hired 
for the race-time : but," bowing, €€ Til let 
you know, fir, what my matter fays, or teU 
him, fir, to come to you in a minute ; but 
I beg you will not think I belong to New- 
market, fir; I do not live in the town, upon 
my credit, fir. " I would not live here to be 
tnafter of the inn, fir." 

Pellet threw out imprecations at him for 
being a civil kind oMrafcal, and prorhifed 
that he would remember him in the bill. 

The landlord entered the room with a 
low bow. " Landlord;" laid "Pellet, " did 
you ever, before this, make fuch a bill? 
You have taken us in, you think -, but I'll 
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be d — d, old Boniface, if you'll take your- 
felf out till your bill is taxed/' 

Thf ROSE. 

The Right Hon. John Pellet to Samuel 

Oatlands, Dr. 

Dinner^— three perfons. 

Soup ----- - - 

Stewed carp - - - - - 

Soles - *--.«.. 

Fricafeed chicken - - 

Shoulder of mutton furprifed, 

garniihed with barbaries, &c. o 1 1. 
Difh of chops & la Maintenon, 

and picquant fauce, (as defired) o 17 
Point du jour fritters - - - o 
Artichokes - ... - o 
Bread and cheefe - . - - o 
Deffert ------* o 

Two bottles of Madeira - - o 
One botde Burgundy 1 

Coffee .----.. o 

JHorfes (tabling, corn and hay 5 
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Ci Wliat ! have we confumed more than 
three times the number ? D-— : e, if TB 
pay the bill as it (lands at prefent. If it 
ptflis the boufcy it.fhall be known out of doors 
with all the faults, errors, and impofitions 
with which it is marked . on its head, or 
never trull the honourable Mr. Pellet, 
member of parliament. I'll Pqft you, have 
you in The Times, or Chronicle, or you 
(hall ftand difgraced among True Britons^ 
or my name is not what it is, Jack Pellet, 
So you fee, Mr. Boniface, you had better put 
pen to paper ; and yet you have forgot to 
charge one article/' 

cc What can that be, fir.'!' faid the land- 

■ ■ • 

lord. " I am not fe.~ fible what it can be, 

f <c Why, you have omitted charging the 
pepper and fait." 

, Pellet laughed immoderately at the wit* 

tkifm of which he was the author ; and 

'the landlord feeing his cue, .laughed mof£ 

heartily than that gentleman, whom he in- 
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tended 10 dupe * and when aflced by W 
Pellet the reafon of hi* mirth, repfidt 
«• that hb honour was To dmll, thuc if ft 
was offered the value of a fweepftakes, Hk 
could not help laughing— he ! he? he! 
hah) hah! bah! oh! oh! oh! he wouM 
fee horfcwhipped, if he could help laughing 
VfeNet paid him his bill, told him to refund 
tor he would chance get into the n*rrmi> 
or perhaps, as a reward for his piracies fee 
doom'd to keep an irmnumgzr's jbop $n fk 
tilth. 

On their journey to town; the carriage 
was attacked by two highwaymen, who de- 
manded their money with the moft terrible 
oaths. To one of the villains who held t 
piftol to Emma's breaft, fhe with colle&d 
courage faid, that if he would remove the 
murderous weapon, fixe would comply with 
his demands, though much agataftthe id- 
cfirittion of her coufin, who would htffe 
Ihot the man, had (he not forcibly hdd 
back bk hand. Emma then gave bin-far 

7 
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pttfe, wj£bcd that tt might be of fervfee to 
bim, conjured, him to quit his dangetw 
iw> illegal* and wretched occupation, do* 
bed him to eall at the houfe wbich w- 
fwefed Co her addrcis, and theft flipped a 
terd into his hand. The highwayman 
(tanked her in- » feeling mauicr* and. our 
heroine was happy in boittg cettfeims, thftf 
(he had performed her duty in counfelling 
a fellow-creature, who was hurrying to 



" A pretty bufinefs," faid Pellet when 
the highwaymen were gone; "very ro- 
mantic, on my honour ; and fo there's a 
fine opportunity gone of my name being 
in the papers. It would have appeared 
d— d glorious to have (hot a highwby- 



1 " More glorious, in my opinion," faid 
Mrs. Maidand, " to have afted as Emma 
faa$ fhc is a good girl, and heaven wiU 
give her fome defer ved invaluable recom- 
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They arrived in London without further 
delay or accident, . and in a few dayt 
Mrs. Maidand and her niece embarked far 
Vienna. 

She had taken an affectionate leave of 
Pellet, and had given him fome excellent 
advice, but which, ihe much feared, would 
prove ineffectual in the fequel. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HINBY MORKTON IS £o UNFASHlCrNP- 
-AML& AS TO DAR* TO MORALIZE.— 
TEMPTATION IS DANGEROUS* WHEN A 

F 

LOVELY FEMALE PR.EPAR£S HER SNARES* 
~— AN ESCAPE.— FATAL CONSEQUENCES 
«F PASSION. 

Sir Henry Morcton, fblcly occupied in 
nourHhing the paflion which fconfumed -him, 
end regretting his abfence from her to- whom 
he had declared the mod ardent iBfeftion, 
was one day walking in the ftreets of Vn . 
enna, when he was met by arc old fchool- 
fellow, who was on his travels. 
- At meeting, their reciprocal faiutations 
were friendly and cordial. 

44 Moreton, I am glad to fee you. How 
long have you been here ?" 

E4 
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" About twelve months ; but whit Ijringi 
you to Vienna ?" 

" Why the duke of — , my grandfather? 
would perfuade my father that 1 fliould tra- 
vel. All young men did, when he wal of 
my age ; he bad made the gnmd tour j mA 
<bi tfcpleafe otdHuaks* lwa* obttglita 
kate England and aft i» amusements, . If 
ic ww nor for bUlhud* and drinking, aad « 
Mttto card-playing, thk wduldf be a* iaftf* 
ferable place. Faith the German* uewft 
confounded dull. Nor have I any admira- 
tion for the broiling of Sr. Laurence, dt 
Egbert Hemikirk, called the Young, who 
painted droll enchantments and devils* 
Now, my tutor is a good billiard player i 
drinks as hard a* any German \ loves cardii 
and has no difinclination to (hake hit el- 
bows. But faith, I have not ftrength of 
coriftitution to enter into thefe amufements 
with the fpirit he does ; although I am con- 
fident it is purely out of friendfhip, and the 
very great regard he has for me, that he 
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afts in this manner. On the whole, he is 
a very good fellow; and if he has not the 
reputation of being a good claffic, he is a 
merit excellent fhot. ffrve you a bona 
rpba. with you, Moreton? How do you 
employ yourfclf ? For my part* I mean to 
hayc a boat, and fail on the Danube* though, 
for beautiful profpe&s, place me on the 
Thames, in a light wherry and a good pair 
o£ fkulla, Til row up to Richmond inr three 
boun, I engage/' Then, without giving 
Moreton time to reply, he aflced him if he 
would make a match on the Danube. 

<* I have only one obje&ion," 

"What is that?'* . 

" Why merely the deteftation I have tp 
gaming. I am not fo fimple as to injuje 
myfelf 3 and I love mankind too well ta 
injure them." 

*' Aye, Moreton, that's all very truej but 
he muft have a ftoic apathy who can refift 
the temptations it holds out. Only confi- 
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dcr, one may win enough to pay one's tra- 
velling expences." 

" Were it juftifiable on any grounds, it 
is a bad method, - allure yourfelf," replied 
Moreton. cc You would ftake what was 
really your own property, and already in 
your poffeffion, to gain imaginary wealth. 
Now I think that the beft discretion is, to 
conform to our circumftances, and a philo- 
sophy the moil exemplary, to confine cur 
defires to what is within the attainment of 
our condition." 

" WU you give me leave,: moft fege phi- 
lofopher,— I beg pardon, I did not imagine 
you were ferious. For heaven's fake don't 
knit your brows fo, and Til tell you what I 
propofe doing. Will you permit me to in- 
troduce you to a beautiful young lady of 
my acquaintance ? She is a foreigner j fbe 
is all life and fpirits, and has many amiable 
and fafcinating qualities; and what is worth 
your knowing, perhaps a fecret I (hould not 
difclofe to every body, is, diat (he appears to 
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be kind. A little fedu&ion might do. If 
you were but a novice in love, you might 
fucceed." 

. c * A little fedu&ion ! ah, Verney, in what 
danger you are ! let me haften to fhow you 
what fatal methods you think innocent. If 
iedultion is to be called a vice in this fa- 
fhionable age, Verney, it is of all vices, in 
m y judgment, the moil odious; in its con- 
sequences the mod fatal. Paint to yourfelf 
an amiable girl, graced with beauty, and 
every laudable accomplifhment, a fource of 
pleafure to her unfufpedting and fond fa- 
mily, refpefted by all her connections, the 
idol of her father, while her mother lives in- 
her look. Her moments pafs gladly, for 
they are the moments of innocent enjoy- 
ment. A lb-anger is introduced to her* 
ftfally introduced to her family;, for he iiv- 
Handy prepares to invade its- Social. and 
deareft rights. He has been warmed in the 
bofom of this family, he views the domeftic 
fcene in all its innocent endearments, and 

B 6 
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he now prepares, in return for the fcvoun 
fhown him* mortally to fting diem. It* 
not the little brother, who embraces his dc* 
fitter while he liftens to her fimple ftoiy, 
or the moral and amufing tale of inffruAtoftf 
it is not her filters, who, meanwhile emu- 
lating her example, are feated, induftrioufly 
wprking at their needle, models of good 
houfewives, to gain the defired meed, the 
applaufe of their parents, who point ' 001 
their eldeft child as a pattern for them 10 
follow; it is not this fight which would make . 
the enemy of mankind turn afide, that cande« 
ter him. The aged parent, who has employed 
his life in the purfuit of honourable virtue, 
with the hopes of bequeathing an i n eft im able 
legacy and good reputation to his family, 
a bleffing which no external circomftances 
can deprive them of, views this beauteous 
plant with attention, and watches oyer it 
with the minuted care. The mother dwells 
with traniport on every good a&ion of her 
daughter. The fympathettc tear is feen to 
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Arim in their eyes. They arc happy in her 
innocence, and they promife them feives, with 
Heaven's guidance, that (he will be virtuous, 
and enjoy the luxury of afieftion. But the 
fpeciom fcducer is preparing his plot. He 
coolly thinks of dalhing her cup of pleafure 
to the ground j of deftroying her reputation 
and her virtue * of injuring her in the opU 
nion of her friends $ of making the time thai: 
the old man has to live infupportable * of 
cruelly affliding, and repaying with bitter 
ingratitude, the attentions of his hoftefs, the 
parent of the fmiling and artlefs maid whom 
he Means to devote to deftru&ion. Per- 
haps fhe is betrothed to fbme young man 
of virtue and family, and who profefles 
grtat tendernefs for his miftrefs; yet the 
certainty 6f this does not deter our gal- 
larit and luflful Lothario: armed at all 
points, drefled up in fmiles and pretended af- 
fection, he infiituates himfelf into her fociety. 
Then does he quote morality, the eaficr to 
deceive her," 
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" This is rcry true," replied Vcrncy \ 
"but you miftake the matter. The lady 
is amoroufly. inclined She is the daughter 
of an Italian marquis, who (after the French 
had invaded his country, and takep it under 
their prote&ion when it had no enemy to 
dread, from the moil genuine motives of 
philanthropy had violated their wives and 
daughters, murthered their helplefs and aged 
citizens, and amended their laws according 
to their ideas) fled for fafety to Vienna, 
where they now refide. 

" The marquis is a man of honour and 
principle, but the girl is as I have defcribed 
her. I have not yet heard that (he. has any 
favoured lover fele&ed-from the crowd who 
attend herj but it does not follow that fhc 
may not be glad of an amour, could Ihc 
find a willing and handfome Cicifbeo. 
Come, my dear fellow, you had better go 
with me -, I fhall be glad if you will give me 
your company." 
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<c Well, fincc you arc fo preffing, I will 
attend you." 

i ■ Verney's carriage took them to thehoufe 
inhere the marchionefs of Zangarola refided 
•with her daughter. Her brother's regi- 
.ment was quartered at Vienna ; but he was 
.frequently obliged to be on duty, and there- 
fore was not often to be feen at his mo- 
ther's. With the daughter's perfbnal charms 
the reader is acquainted. Verney was cour- 
tcoufly received by the mother, and the fair 
jdaughter of the marchionefs welcomed him 
in terms of rapture. The marquis had 
faved much of his fortune from the confif- 
vcation of his eftates in Italy, which were 
fupople*' and tranfported much fpecie to Vi- 
( ciuuu On this falvage his family and him- 
lelf lived. Sir Henry Moreton and his 
friend were preffed to dine with them, nor 
could Moreton depart till he had engaged 
himfelf to dinner. 

At the appointed hour, late in the even- 
ing, they came to dinner. Ifabel, for that 
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was the name of the young lady, contrived 
to place her chair near that of fir . Henty 
She entered into converlation with him (ft 
thofc topics which might difplay her wit. 
and fenfibility, and were moft likely tafop> 
ceed in moving the afic&ions of her hearers 
played her artillery of charms upon . hioi) 
dnuik wine with him, and afic&ed to lip 
the liquor which he had chofcn for btf 
drinking. Her black eyes fpoke the fierco- 
nefs of defirc, while flie carefully fcparattd 
her hair, of a jetty colour, which rivalled 
the moft glofly plumage, and which, over- 
(hadowing her high forehead, luxuriantly 
wantoned in waving curls. The colour of 
her cheeks was heightened with vcrmUioAi 
her mouth was fmalli while her bofom> 
which was thinly veHed, left the ipeflator 
to imagine charms on which the pampered 
libertine might fcaft. She looked and fpokc 

As if th' embrace of love fo warm, 
Would quite diflblyc he* betnteooi form. 
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Every fyllabfo that Moreton uttered was 
liftcned to with all the fondnefe and peculiar 
deference that love infpires; every fentence 
chut he fpoke was applauded, every opinion 
adjudged to be decifive. She flattered the 
ienlea, and fhe had the fafcinating art to 
do it/imperceptibly. 

In the evening they played at cards. The 
room was crowded with the fafhion of 
Vienna, who indulged their difpofition for 
gaming to the full extent./ Ifabel was the 
divinity that the men Teemed to be divided 
about; it was fhe alone who could call their 
attention from cards. If fhe played at whift, 
few equalled her in fkill $ and the humour 
which fhe difplayed in her remarks at ca- 
fino, was playful and elegant ; at faro fhe 
punted with fuperior fpirit ; and when (he 
raffled, (he managed the box with intrepi- 
dity* and feemed to have no pafflon of ava- 
rice tormenting her; but fmiled and joked 
in the frcpft, moft appofite, and enchanting 
manner. But (be could not dxfjjguife from 
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rhofe who intimately knew her foibles, and 
were of her conftant parties, that fhe was 
afting a feigned character, defirous of at- 
trafting admiration, or chat love was the 
caufe, if that pafiion may be profaned by 
applying the name to an illicit and unbe- 
coming defirc. 

She took an opportunity of fpeaking to fir 
Henry. c< Signor Inglife," faid the Italian, 
" be not offended, I pray you, with the token 
of my love which I have to offer you. This 
pi&ure is your 9 s. Take it, my dear fignor, 
and wear it for my fake. Place it in your 
bofom. May it add the fervour of love to 
your elegant fenfations." 

c< What is ft you mean, fignora ? explaia 
yourfelf." 

" Ah, my moft dear fignor ! it is too 
true, from the moment you was firft made 
known to me, from the moment I faw you, 
I knew what love was. That love was 
increafed by acquaintance. Your fweet 
converfation fanned a flame as pure as ever 
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poffeffcd the heart of woman. A flame — 
bh, how devouring !" 

\ <c Madam, my principles will not permit 
Tme to hear fuch language." 
"" €1 Then, fignor, if you rcfufe me, I 
"will haunt you in fome fhape or other. I 
fwear that you are a man capable of reduc- 
ing the c6ldeft and chafteft woman. I love 
you to diftraftion." 

u Signora," anfwered Moreton, <c , feduc- 
tidflj I hope, will never be imputed to my 
charge. I have already plighted my fide- 
lity to an amiable girl, whofe virtues, to at- 
tempt defcribing, would be indeed to im- 
povcrifh praife* I love her for her worth. 
T have fworn conftancy to her. I have 
. fought in her defence. I would have wil- 
lingly laid down my life in fuch a caufe, 
'and with my laft breath have called down 
blefllngs and protection on her. Yes, lovely 
Emma, when I forget my vow may I be 
"miferable. But, oh ! to forget it, is impof- 
fible ! Signora, to be virtuous, is to be 
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happy; felf- denial is the duty of every one* 
and to have completely under our power our 
dangerous paflions, we muft, Ifabel, guaiA 
again ft the firft impulfe* Illicit defircs, uni» 
controlled, will poifon pur happinefs. The 
contrary conduit, aflure yourlclf, will me* 
liorate our ftate. The trial and glorious 
ftruggle is momentary ; fhort, very tort, m 
the conflict, when we are determined to oil 
in prudence to our aid ; but the rewards it 
brings are perpetual. 0» Ifabel ! what un- 
happinefs, what deftrudion, may originate 
fi om one fatal moment ! And can you think 

No, your good fenfe will tell you 4 that 

a man of fenfe and honour cannot foolilhly 
incur felf-hatred in this licentious manner." 
It was in vain fir Henry warned her of the 
evil confequences of yielding the power of 
reafon to blind paffion. In company with 
him (he would have trod the flowery path* 
of dalliance, without regarding the perils of 
the road, and the deftiny which awaited her 
incaution. 
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Sir Henry Morcton quitted the party 
early, who had already miffed Isabella, iheir 
mchanting high prieftefs. Again the fcene 
Ops renewed of avaricious men muttering 
cwfcs on thofe who oppofed their define of 
gain, and fair women facrificing their ho- 
nour to libertines from an inability of di£> 
pfaaigisjg their debts. The dice box was 
[nmd to rattle, and oaths were uttered in 
defiance of every moral confederation. 
: ;Etrly the next morning a packet was put 
imp the hands of fir Henry, by his fervant* 
Ec was direfted " To fir Henry Morcton/' 
.. It was. a portrait of the lovely I&bel, let 
richly in gold and brilliants. Her head was 
circled with a wreath of rofes, while her 
rolling and large eyes (hewed that her foul 
MS devoted to a voluptuous and raging 
paffioo. Her white and polifhed arm, bare 
Tom the round of her elbow, held her harp. 
Hie inftrument ieemed to breathe dulcet 
nufic, as if (truck by her taper and pdlucid 
angers* Cupid, the god of love, was ho* 
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vcring over her form, fcle&ing a dart from 
his quiver, while the meadow appeared at a 
diftance, crowned with flowers. The fkilfel 
painter had drawn her on breathing ivory* 
in an arbour (haded with eglantine, inter* 
woven with full-blown rofes and rofebuds i 
while the richnefs of the flowers would en- 
tice the fpe&ator to fmell to their fragrance, 
and pluck the green myrtle. This portrait, 
the work of a mod celebrated arrift, was 
accompanied by a ring of precious worth. 
The jewels were the largeft that fir Henry 
Moreton had ever beheld ; they feemed to 
be of ineftimable purity. The following 
note dropped from the parcel. 

" Amiable Englifhman, wert thou left 
lovely, the precepts which eloquently flowed 
from thy lips might have touched my foul fe- 
rioufly * thou would'ft find me an apt fcholar. 
It is my office to teach thee other leflbns more 
tinted to our tender age. Thy precepts 
touch my foul, but it is with love ; let that 
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be the theme, and I will liften to thee atten- 
tively. Afpafia was not more attentive to 
the accompliflied and renowned pupil of 
Socrates, than I, catching the words from 
thy mouth, will be to thee. Still, ftill will 
1 believe, ftill, ftill will I nourifh the fond 
hope; that I am not unpleafing to you. Thofe 
eyes, which give a faint defcription of the 
movements of my voluptuous defire, are 
now ftreaming with tears at thy well-drawn 
image. This fhould not be fo, thou bq- 
Joved of my foul. Let them fparkle with 
tranfport. Folded in my arms, perpetual 
fondnefs awaits thee, my love is fin cere and 
true. No romantic fi&ion. or prudery de- 
ceive thee. Moft dear fignor, gentleft of 

iriends, 

" I live, until death, 
€i thy fond 

« ISABEL." 

Moreton ordered his chariot. 
" He was driven to her houfe* 
He was ihown up a fuperb and marble 
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ftaircafe decorated with the licheft carpets, 
And adorned with rails of carved mahogany. 
An Englifh family had refided in die hodt 
before the Marquis pofieffcd it. 

On the landing-place a female came oat 
of a private apartment ; (he accofted Mm, 
making an obeifance with an arch leer. 

" If I am not unfortunately miftakw, 
your name is Pauliha V 9 ■ 

" You are not deceived in your conjec- 



ture." 



; u Is your miftrefi, fignora Ifabdla Ztfr 
'garola, within ?" 

" She is difengaged m her own apart* 
ment, and waiting your pretence." 

Henry obferved, as flie fpoke to him, 
the numerous rings on her fingers, and tk 
wanton manner in which her robes were 
difpofed i her various efiences fhowed that 
(he was not averfe to her trade, which was 
that of being confidant to her miftrcfi 
Ifabella. 

She proceeded — "Love, fignor, is a tender 
paflion i and it is not always fo handlamr 



a. couple meet. The old lady, as luck 
would have it, is outj my miftrcls is there- 
fore alone, and has been repeatedly inquir- 
ing about you." 

He followed the chattering Paulina up 
ft airs, and entered a fmall, but luxurious 
apartment. Ccftly gilding, the fincft v arnifh, 
rich paintings, coloured fculpture, and 
bafib-relievos dec. -.rated the wainfcot- 
ing. A grove which nature had adorned 
with the richeft productions, where fpring 
and autumn were at once united, feemed to 
evince that it was not the refidence of 
mortals. 

In thefe gardens of pleafurc were Cecil 
the goddefs . Caiypfo and her attendant 
nymphs; among them was Telcmachus the 
fbn of Ulyffes, and the fage Mentor. The 
"youthful hero was addrefling the fair im- 
mortal j and by his elocution ajready feemed 
to have moved a goddefs to love. The 
trees hung their heads over them, and form- 
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ed a delightful bower, or feemed to wave 
forward by the gentle zephyr. The work 
was admirable. 

In another place, he was preparing to 
bathe after the diverfions and fatigues of the 
chafe -, the bath was inclofed with' alabafter 
and porphyry ; birds fung their artlefe ca* 
rols in final 1 cages inlaid with filvcr 
finely wrought into rails ; and the trees 
were feen through the opening lattices, 
which were of gold, fhaded with green fo- 
liage, and weighed down with delicious fruit. 
Here were to be feen the downy peach, 
the round and blue plum, the crimfbn and 
blooming apple j while honeyfuckles and 
jefiamine, and the infinuating vine, crept 
round the wall. So well were thefe exe- 
cuted, that they invited the hand of the 
admiring beholder. 

The Paphian goddefs was being worship- 
ped at her favourite altar in the ifland of 
Cyprus i graceful prieftefies were wantonly 
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lancing round the altar, their well turned 
imbs varioufly twining in elegant and vo* 
uptuous movements to the found of mufic, 
tfhich had been faid by poets to feed the 
3aflion of Love. Cenfers of incenfe were 
ijornc by fair boys, whofe curling and 
golden locks, entwined with flowery wreaths, 
bowed they were worthy of being compa- 
nions of the fon of the goddefs, whofe per- 
fon the naked fimple Graces, blulhing as 
the purple grape, while vifible through a 
lucid cloud of blue ether, were elegantly 
adorning. 

A mortal was thought worthy of being 
drawn in company of thefe celeftial beau- 
tics. 

It was Ifabella herfelf, in the chara&er 
of Amelia liftening to the courtfhip of the 
brave, penitent, and unhappy Moor, the fa- 
vourite hero of the fublime German writer. 
Her face was beautifully defcribed / the con- 
tour of her figure was judicious, and wor- 
thy of Donatello. By the attitude of her 
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body, and the expreffive figns of her face, 
the foul feemed agitated, and paffionin- 
creafed by his pathetic complaints. 

Around the wainfcotting was feen Ifabd 
in various paintings. Here, carried on the 
bofom of the inlenfibly fwelling ocean, a 
loverly girl whofc features were perfuafive ! 
and moving, and who, from her majeftic 
appearance, might be fuppofed that goddefi 
to whom mythologlfts fay the fea once gave 
birth. A nobleman, fumptuoufly habited, 
was feated by her fide. The labouring gon- 
doliers feemed to ply their oars to the 
found of mufical inftruments. I he fpec- 
tator might view with fatiafa&ion this ex- : 
cellent groupc of figures. At a diftance 
appeared a bay, and a long range of chalky 
promontory. 

In another painting, was the graceful fig- 
noraZangarola, drawn in the character of die 
famed daughrer of Augufta, liiicning to the 
.luxurious courtiers of her father's palac; 
who crowded round her toilet. 
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But what mod moved his wonder was, 
:o fee ii:ch labour and exquifite talents 
rxhibk'.'d en an immoral iubjeft. 
■ It was night; the tempell was ril- 
ing, and cbicr.red the moon ; while, in her 
chamber, Ifabella was habiting herieif in 
the character .of the infamous daughter of 
Meilala, with the intention of Healing 
through the llrccts of Rome, to proilitute 
her auguft perfon in the chamber, and oc- 
cupy the tainted bed of the harlot Lycifca. 

Here was Ifabella in the femblance of 
the fable queen of night, difrobing herfelf 
of her azure mantle, and (looping to kifs 
her beloved Endymion; while the (hep- 
herd lay recumbent on the verdant upland, 
fettered in the arms of deep. 

Another exquifite painting was, Hercules 
at the court of Eurytus, preparing the ban- 
quet at the command of the proud mo- 
narch, for his daughter Iole, who pointed 
to a vacant feat with an imperious air; 
while the confeious f nile of Beauty ani- 
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mated her countenance, Love was filling the 
golden cup, and appeared rejoicing at the 
new and glorious vi&ory. 

The chimney-piece was of marble, the 
carving of which was done in the fined tafte, 
confiding of wreaths of roles, luxurious 
groves, and Cupids in ambufh, or (harpening 
their darts. 

The furniture was magnificent; the 
couches were of white fatin and gold; rich 
and coftly carpets covered the floor -, the 
doors were mahogany, inlaid with white 
ivory and gold, the lock of which was of 
the fame metal; the window-curtains wercf 
of the lined filk. 

On a fofa lay Ifabel, with a book in her 
hand ; it was Heloife, written by the great 
philofophcr Jean Jaques Roufleau : fhelaid 
it afidc at his encrance. Drefled with the 
niceft care by her tady and attenti . e Abi- 
gail, having her hair entwined with a 
wreath of natural flowers, her robes were 
tranfparent, the tcll-tate drapery only flu* 
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dowing her delicate and white limbs. The 
(ymmetry of her form was a copy for the 
chiflel of the ftatuaiy; while her beautiful 
face, in comparifon, would have made faint 
the colours of a Titian. Her garments lay 
in amorous folds ; and (he bade her gueft, 
with a fweet and blufhing fmile on her 
countenance, be feated. His eyes were 
now attrafted by a pifture over the fofa* 
painted in warm and glowing colours ; the 
fubjeft was, the goddefs of Love wooing 
the cold Adonis to her embraces : they were 
reclining on a bank, while Venus prevented 
him from rifmg ; his quiver lay by him, his 
horfe was bound to a fhadowy elm, and he 
feemed to view the wanton goddefs with 
eyes of diftruft. "Henry !" fhe fighed from a 
mouth pouting, which could be likened only 
to the rofebud, the lips of which were thin 
and of a lively red ; <c you are come, my 
Henry, at length. Ah! cruel boy, I have 
been expecting you fome time. I believe, 
nay I am fure, it is an age. How much is 
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Emma Tankerville to be envied ! Are you 
fond of the harp, Henry ?" She fmilcd; 
her face afliimed a deeper crimfon ; and 
niching the ir.ftrument, while fhe in- 
clined her graceful form, and fwept the 
trembling chords, Moreton confeffed that 
the painter had failed in delineating his ob- 
jeft. She fung the following ftanzas to the 
nmfic that flic played: 

" In my fond arms footh all thy cares j 
L*£ht is thai weight affc&iou b?ars, 

I.ds ll-U is fympalhetic woe. 
Let him 1 ]ovc my tranfpoits (hare; 
TheU\ thefc are joys, if joys they are, 
When fondcit heaits in union glow. 

Give mc one kif?»; hufli'd be that figh; 
Love lights hU flaming torch on high; 

Give lo the winds thy lilclcfs en re. 
Thee, ncfiicd clolo, I'll jliicld from £iuf, 
Upon my holbin lull to iltcp; 

Then \\:ikc, my love, new joys to ilure.' 1 

t i 

Her pulfe beat quick, her crimfon check 
glowed, her breaft role gently, iwclling 
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through the muffin veft, and, goaded wicfi 
paffion, Ihe imprinted kifles on Henry's 
lips. The fweet fedudtrefs fmiled, and 
would have tempted familiarity. 

It was net long before Moreton perceived 
that a flimulative drug had been put in the 
cup from which he had drank freely of 
rhenifh. He would have fallen into the 
fnare of the enchantrefs, but the thoughts 
of his Emma recalled his wandering fenfes. 
The mind retained its native purity; and he 
had the reiblution to tear himfelf from her, 
after leaving her portrait and prefents on 
the table. 

Immediately on his return home, he fent 
her the following note: 

" Ifabella, 

" I have returned your gifts; and with 
them take this admonition from one who 
deplores the (late of mind that you pofiefs. 
I charge you, fignora, diveft yourfelf entirely 
of your wicked paffion. Univerfal efteem, 
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and, what is more precious, the efteem of 
yourfel£ is in your power. Boldnefs will 
betray your ihame ; and the woman who 
lofes chaftity, lofes the (lamp of heaven, and 
degrades herfelf without meeting even com- 
paffion. Ifabel, be firm, and you may be 
happy ; for your happinefs confifts in thoie 
rewards which prudence enfures to its vo- 
taries, 

" Your friend, 

" MQRETON." 



In two days after this meeting, he re- 
ceived a written billet. 

" If fir Henry Moreton will call on fig- 
nora Ifabella Zangarola, he will comply 
with the defire of her friends as fhe is dying, 
and wilhes to fee him." 

Surprifed, and feeling a new fenfation of 
horror, he went to her immediately. 

He was fhown up to her apartment. 
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She was in bed. " I fent for you, Henry, 
and I owe you my thanks for this vifiu 
My lips are parched, and 1 am in a fever } 
feel how hot my hand is." Moreton took 
her hand. She was in a high fever ; but 
k proceeded from the paffion which con- 
fumed her. 

u Will you drink fome wine, Henry ? M 

He refilled. 

u Will you not tafte the joys of love? 
atleaft look upon me; pafs not my beauties 
with negled. I have been told, dear fignor, 
that I have charms more pleafing than 
thofe of any young woman in the circles of 
fafhion which are at Vienna/' 

She rofe in her bed. Her face was half 
concealed in a clofe cap, and her hair was 
fcen confined under her white neck; while 
her eyes glanced with frefh defire on the 
faithful and firm Moreton. 

What muft thy charms have been* Em- 
ma, that could cauie a young man to refift 
the artifices of fuch an infinuating female L 
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Yes, Moreton, thou wert a pattern to all 
lovers j for thou hadft the courage to keep 
thy vow, which thou hadft given to thy 
virtuous Emma. 

" Tiwn you will not take compafiion on 
me. Will ycu drink any wine ?" faid fhe, 
c Vcrir.; t: mix lcme. 

- No, lube], I dare not. I have told 
--;.- resolution, and I hope that 1 have 
,; ;.*/.- *cy enough to keep it." 

? loved with a fjdden frenzy of foul, fhe 
o..:.:k the wine $ immediately exclaiming, 
*• I am now content ; you will foon lofe 
i:gh: for ever of one who is odious." 

u For God's fake, Ifabcl, what do you 
irean r" 

c< Cruel man ! thefe tears witnefs how 
much 1 loved you ! But did you luppofe 
that I would ilirvive my infamy, to be 
pitied by my hated rival, to have that ac- 
curfed L'.ngiiih woman triumphing over my 
weaknefs r" 

44 if you knew my Emma's difpofition, 
£gnora " 
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c< Bafe moralift, (he is my averfion ! but 
you, to whom i have declared fuch pafiion 
■^-oh, what a pang was that ! Surely it is 
but a fad foretafte of a dreadful judgment;. 
or elfe, why does my trembling foul thus 
fhrink with horror ? Ah, again — my death 
is at hand ; and I believe that I might have 
been happy, had I lived to obey thole pre- 
cepts — — What angel was that, who would 
have given me confolations ? Away, I 
cannot liften to them ; they are ufelefs; it is 
too late. I have drank poilbn. God of 
mercies, look with pity on thy creature ! O 
Henry, if you feel any iympathy for one 
who, bravingGod's vengeance, and following 
the blind impulfe of difappoihied pafiion, 
has dared to rufh into awful eternity ; if, 

beloved Henry, you can " fhe groaned 

deeply ; her teeiii were clenched, while her 
eyes rolled vehemently, and her whole frame 
feemed fhaken. Then clafping her hands 
with earneftnefs, and endeavouring to ad- 
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ilrds Morcton once again, the uttered a 
pacing lhriek, and expired. 

IVath had fcarcely preyed upon her beau- 
!■.<*, rir her face became overfpread with 
4 livid Mjt'kncfs, and it was evident that 
lliitn H4 lud drank poifon. 

Lamenting her fate, Moreton haftened 
home, uncertain which way he went, the 
image of Ifabel fwimming flill before his 
eyes, when he was arretted by the officers 
of police, accompanied by Frederico Zan- 
garola, the brother of lfabella, on a charge 
of having poifoned a young lady of dif- 
tin&ion. 

Staggered at a charge (6 heinous in its 
nature, he defired to be conduced to the 
houfe of fignora lfabella Zangarola The 
brother of the deceafed complied with his 
requeft. Having entered the houfe, he 
requefted that her papers might be fearched. 

Ampng thofe defigned for infpedion was 
a loofe paper 5 on the back of which was 
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written, " To be opened after fignora Zanr- 
garola lhall have ceafed to exift. 

<c To thofc who will read this paper. 

" Let them guard againft the firft im- 
pulfe of paffion — learn caution from the 
fate of the devoted Ifabel. 

" Defcended from a noble family, the 
heirefs of a very ancient and (notwithitand- 
ing the diminution of fortune it had fuf- 
tained from confifcation) an opulent family, 
the daughter of a brave officer, whofe hairs 
have been blanched in the fervice of his 
country, and who has added luftre to his 
hereditary honours, — fignora ifabella Zan- 
garo'la, alas ! his unworthy daughter, might 
have ob.aincd a mod honourable mar- 
riage, might have been happy in the affec- 
tions of him who was the choice of her 
aged parent j but fedudtive writings have 
embittered her happinefs ! 

" Wretched Ifabella I Thy imagination 
has been early feduced $ thou haft wantonly 
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dared to combat thofc opinions which 
paivJcr.ee, moderation, and experience fug- 
£>i;ed i and deferred, for bitter pieafum^ 
and biandifhments eventually produ&ive of 
pain, the direct path of honour and felici- 
tous virtue. 

cc Let not any one cenfure fir Henry 
More- on. Ifabella, who will love him to 
the lait moment of her fleeting exiftence, 
until fi-nfaiion (hall be annihilated, acquits 
him of every adt which can be called tlif- 
honrft. Oh ! would that the writer of 
thefe thoughts could have adted, when liv- 
ing, upon equal firmncfs of principle with 
that temperate Englilhman ! or, would 
that he had been dilcngagcd, and (he could 
have clafped him to her fond heart, and 
called him her own. 

41 To her brother, Frederico Zangarola, 
the comfojt of her family, the hope of this 
ancient houfe, fignora Ifabella Zangarola 
bequeaths her fortune. 
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u Hard-hearted Moreton ! M\v my 
death, not premature, fince I am av.-.i..kd 
by you, be never imputed to your charge. 

" I in my laft moments ihall tli:r.k of 
you; but oh! if. you knew the pa:,':ons 
which agitate my mind. The liorm, com- 
pared to that (late, is tranquil. Some re- 
foiucion mult be adopted, and that 
fpecdily. 

"My father ! my beloved mother V* 

When Frederico Zangarola had read 
this, it was evident, by the date prefixed to 
the paper, that fhe had written thefe, her 
foft fentiments, on the dav flie had done 
that fatal a6l which precipitated her to the 
grave- He gave his hand to fir Henry 
Moreton, and fignifitd his wifh diat the 
police might be difmifled. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FURTHER ADVENTURES OF SIR HEtfftT 

MO R ETON IN GffBMANY. TRUE COU- 

RAGE IS THE EFFORT OF A VIRTUOUS 
MIND, AND IS MORE AMIABLE WHEN 

UNTAINTED BY FEROCITY. DARK AND 

INTRICATE DEEDS. 

At a coffee- houfe, one evening, in Vien- 
na, as fir Henry Moreton was drinking his 
wine, a Angular chara&er, who fat in the 
coiner of the room, attra&ed his attention. 
His phyfiognomy was ftriking, the lines 
of his face being ftrongly marked. He was 
of a pale countenance ; while his eyes, which( 
were arched with dark bufliy eyebrows, 
feemed to have a peculiar wildnefs. He 
was more than fix feet high, and had the 
appearance of having formerly been of the 
military profeffion. He converfed on the 
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fubjedt of ghofts and necromancers ; his 
auditors, among whom was the honourable 
Lionel Verney, liftened with great filence j 
and as he adduced furprifing fads and in- 
ftances of the power of fpirits, they nar- 
rowed* their circle, and drew nearer each 
other. 

An Englifh naval officer interrupted him. 
M May 1 fee the Britilh colours ftrike to the 
republicans, — may I be d — d if I think there 
is fuch a being as a ghoft ! Go, and tell 
your grandam tales of hobgoblins elfe where : 
give me the command of a privateer and a 
handful of men for a cruife, and I will take 
a voyage up the Red fea ; and if the queen 
of the witches were to rife, I would fend her 
and her cauldron, with all her brooms, train, 
and magic to the infernal regions i aye, 
much quicker than ever (he came. D — me 
if I think (he would (land my final 1 arms; 
and let her come yardarm to yardarm, I 
baVe as pretty a Spanilh blade as ever came 
from Toledo. She would come but badly 
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off, I believe; I fhould mind very little the. 
biack faggot's principal, old Beelzebub, if 
I had but my trufty cutlafs in my right 
hand." 

Lionel feconded the fpokefman ; but the 
remaining company were petrified with afto- 
nifhment at the audacity of the Englilh 
commander. 

Having toffed off a goblet of itron'g 
brandy and water, he filled a glafs for his 
friend, the only one he had in the circle, 
when Moreton joined the party, and was 
immediately welcomed by Lionel. The 
failor invited him to follow his example. 

c< I'll be curled if I would not walk all 
hours in a churchyard, if there was a chance 
of meeting a ghoft, meiely to give him his 
quietus. May the man who believes in 
neciomancy never talte fuch grog as thio ! 
We are all embarked together, iwim through 
lieiir.s and hurricanes, and go to Davy's 
locker. It is a joint concern, and the three 
kingdoms united will (land the whole world, 
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aye, and give every fon of them a found drub- 
bing: they have don/ !> oefore to-day, and 
beaten them moil glorioufly. Why did they 
not take our illand when our fleets were 
'feparated and fpread over the fpacious ocean, 
in that bad bufinefs, that pretty kettle of fifh, 
'the American war? They knew that the 
jewel of our ifland, as Shakfpeare, I think. 
they call him, fays, c fet in the lilver fea, was 
'impregnable.' When Eugene was alive, he 
■fought for us, but he's dead and gone," ex- 
tending his rattan, and giving a boatfwain's 
whiftle; cf gone where a<l good and honefl 
men go, aloft. I hate a French lubber as 
'much as a witch, or a necromancer with a 
white beard, and always fhall while above 
board." 

Moreton, with the impetuofity of youth, 
declared he believed ghofts exifted folely in 
the imagination; that they were the -mere 
coinage of an overheated fancy; that the 
people who profeffed faith in them were 
either too credulous to deferve notice, or 
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knaves and impoftors, who worked upon 
the weaknefs of other people, that they 
might carry on treafonable or wicked plots, 
" Til be d — d if you are not fomewherc 
in foundings, brother Englifhman ; you are 
not one of the leaden pated fellows, frefli- 
water failors on which the Lumines might 
run their rigs. You are not fifli for their 
net either. No, no, that tack won't fait." 
4< Thellluminati," replied Moreton, "arc 
men who defer ve extirpation from Europe. 
They are defigning, dangerous, feditious 
people. Their followers, known to profefs 
fuch principles^ ought to be banilhed from 
every ftate, the polity of which, in my 
humble, but well-grounded opinion, they 
much endanger." 

€t Send them to their proper manfions; 
let them there fwing in a hammock ;" faid 
the Englilh failor, directing his cane in a 
perpendicular pofnion downwards. " Old 
Beelzebub fliould be their mailer. y> 
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The old perfon who had attra&ed More* 
ton's attention- looked at him ferioufly, then 
entered into an elaborate defence of the 
tenets which the llluminati profefled to 
hold. 

When the company were withdrawing, 
Moreton was feized by the fleeve j he turned 
round, and perceived it to be the ftranger j 
who thus addrefled him. 

" You fecm incredulous to what is true> 
and too ferious for a jell. Are you a brave 
mani" 

" What need of that queftion ? Do you 
doubt it?" 

u Well, well. You are an Englifhman, 
and I judged you were brave. Will you 
confent to accompany me in a poftchaife 
at four o'clock to-morrow, on an excurfion 
fome miles from Vienna. Will you go un- 
attended; and I will fatisfy your doubts 
with reipeft to the power of necromancy, 
the cabala, and the occult fcience." • 
u I promife you that I fhall be ready to 
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go. Fear not you/' returned Henry, u that 
I fhall be deterred by cowardice. To re- 
move the veil from myftery, to fhew trutA 
in her undiminifhed light and artlefs form, 
vi.l be an office tliat I fhail moft gladly 
undertake." 

They now parted for that evening. Sir 
Hfi:rv Moreton returned to his hotel, 
s.-.v»u:> ^: Art opportunity of receiving fa tif- 
f a/v vn inpcctiug a fubjed on which he had 

Vlie u "lowing d.:y was remarkably fine. 
Ac tiu- appointed time a chaifc was at the 

t :,w i.f his hotel. 

TV Gc -Milan : Aas in the carriage alone. 
Moreton joinc i him, and the poAilions were 
.ordered to d.ive ^..ick. liicir road lay 
towards i'idLuig. 

On eiittiiiig the foreft, as the fun was 
gradually finking inco the weftern horizon, 
lie looked from the window of the carriage, 
and at a diilancc were feen the lofty fpires 
of the churches and houfes at Vienna; and, 
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r as opportunity occurred, fir Henry Moreton 
contemplated the features of his fellow-tra- 
Vcller. 

His countenance was expreffive: he ap- 
peared to be a man of intenfe thought. 
Ferocity was vifible in his looks ; and his 

- pale and bloodlefs cheeks ihewed th*t fear 
was unknown to his foul. 

cc This fpot is very romantic,*' faid the 

- ftranger. cc Vienna has a country about ic 
fuited for the contemplative. Our minds 
are formed for meditation. It is in folitude 

- man broods on paft happinefs; happiriefs 
• that poflibly may never return. To be cut 

of? in the bloom of life, when ambition, 
■ love, pleafure, promife us increafe of joy ; 
to clofe our eyes when on the eve of pof- 
fefling thefe objefts of men's curious and 
diligent fearch, is the lot of many; it may 
be yours, young man, at a period that is 
not far diftant." 

Henry, for the frrft time, recolle&ed how 
imprudent he had been to truft himfelfwith 

VOL. II. c 
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a ftranger of fo fufpicious an appearance, 
alone. 

The German entered into topics of pM- 
lofophy in glowing language •, and painted 
the pleafures of life, in contraft with the 
miferies that furround us. 

They now paffed a village, where Henry 
obferved the German was treated with par- 
ticular marks of fubmiflion and refpeft. The 
houfes were ftraggling, and Moreton ob- 
ferved the features of thefe men to betray 
marks of cruelty and profligacy. What 
calmed the mind of this virtuous and brave 
youth was, the confcioufnefs that he had 
ever poflefled the Chriftian principles; that, 
under the influence of faith in the Everlaft- 
ing Being, under the hopes of future re- 
wards, he had endeavoured to live in the 
pra&ice 6( virtue. What then fhould he 
fear, conceiving death to be the end of 
trial ? 

The ftranger looked more cheerful, his 
eyes were more calm j and though the co- 
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lour of his face did not change, fatisfadt ion 
was clearly to be diftinguifhed in his coun- 
tenance. 4C Our journey will not laft many 
miles further, and you will foon terminate 
your career." 

The filver moon, emerging from a fleecy 
cloud, in which it had been obfcured, filled 
the mind of Moreton with awe and vene- 
ration for that Deity who fuperintends the 
works of his creation, and on whofe attri- 
butes he now mufed in deep filence. 

A figure pafled by them on horfeback, 
drcfled extravagantly, with a cloak over his 
coat, large huffar boots, and a fabre in his 
hand. As he pafled the chaife, he looked 
in at one of the windows, waved his hand 
to the German, and lifted up the mafk with 
which his face was disfigured. cc It is well," 
laid the German, cc you have ufed dilpatchj 
but there was fcarcely neceflity for this dif- 
'guife." 

■ i 

They continued the convcrfation in a 

C 2 
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country dialed, with which Moreton wu 
unacquainted. 

All feemed to be myfterious ; and be 
grafped his poignard to defend himfelf if 
there (hould be a neceflity. 

The chaife flopped at the gates of a de- 
cayed cattle. One of the poftilions de- 
mounted, and rang loudly at the bell. The 
door was at length opened, and the chaife 
drove into a fpacious court. 

Moreton was requefted to alight. ** You 
are welcome, fir Henry Moreton, to the 
place of your deftiny," faid the German. 

The travellers entered a lofty and large 
apartment. Candles were placed on the 
table. 

" What think you, my friend, of cards, 
•to pafs away the time neceffary for the pre- 
paration of that fight which is to convince 
your wavering mind ?" 

They fat down to picquet, and played a 
few games, Moreton refitting the importu- 
nity of his adversary, who wifticd to double 
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the (lakes, but incautioufly produced mo- 
ney fufficient to tempt the German, 

Three beautiful damfels entered the room, 
whofeftyle of drefs was fafcinating and vo- 
luptuous. They fat down, and one of them 
fung a fublime air, while the other accom- 
panied the plcafing and melodious drains 
on the harps but their manners were licen« 
tious. 

At firft Moreton, who had been prefied 
to drink wine, that he might lofe the di£» 
cretion he was maftcr of when fober, fel$ 
inflamed with pafiion, and was not infenfiblc 
to their charms ; but when he recolledted 
her image who had before recalled and 
laved him from the dangers of fed u ft ion, 
Ac -'flopped his ears to the fyren's voice. He 
obferved the rofes which were worn as 
4haplets ornamenting the hair of the fair 
-wantons, to change colour, and qarn white, 
-their complexions appeared yellow, and the 
vermilion of their thin lips and foft and fuU 
cheeks, turn. to a deep olive colour. 

c 3 
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« Would you now wifli to be convinced 
of the truth of that power which fome of 
the wifeft men have conftfied, which has 
appalled in its effefts thofe who have en- 
joyed the reputation of being brave, who 
have fought nobly in the field of battle, and 
flood unmoved, oppofing fuperior forces in 
the field V 

" W illingly," replied Moreton. His heart 
was affefted as be viewed rhe evening /far, 
" This moment, perhaps/' added he, 4< my 
Emma Tankerville is viewing even this 
admirable work of the creation with thoughts 
of praife and wonder. Oh, may good an- 
gels watch round her bed ! May no incau- 
tious ralhnefs lead her into danger ! May 
flic never be deferted, but live happy even 
when I (hall be no more. May her aftiooi 
fhine forth among dark deeds, even as thou, 
Hefperus, among the clouds, fpeakeft the 
purpofe for whith He, whofe majefty appears 
dark with exceflive brightnefs, created thee. 
As th? liars light up the heavens, and are of 
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infinite utility to human kind, fo may thy 
lAions be a fplendid and beneficent train 
;>f virtuous deeds; and when thy evening 
hall at length arrive, mayft thou receive the 
praifc of thofe who have been relieved by 
pitying benevolence. Sure it is fome fatis- 
faftion to my foul to think that (he views 
the fame heavenly objefts that I do." 
I ic This is not our feafon to meditate, but 
proper for a&ion," interrupted his myfte- 
AQus fellow-traveller. 

With a wand he drew a circle'} then pro- 
nouncing fome myfterious words, and ftir- 
ring the fire, he caufed it to give a ful- 
phurcous odour, and flames of a blue cafh 
Stepping from the circle, and having eroded 
Jmnfelf, he clofed the (hutters of the win- 
dow. 

*' Are your piftols loaded ?" 
. "Yes." 

i 4€ Do you feel prepared l" 
, 4< Gratify my curiofity, and you will 
oblige me/' 

. g 4 
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" Who would you wifh to fee rife from 
the manfions of the dead, and quit the Client 
and ftillfepulchrer" 

" A diftinguifhed French officer among, 
the Royalifts, who was killed at La- Vendee 
in the laft war, in a well-fought engagement 
with a fuperior army of Republicans. He 
died in the field of battle deploring the falfe. 
and impious principles of his mifguided 
countrymen. 1 knew him well, and receiv- 
ed the intelligence from a countryman, of 
his, an unfortunate emigrant, who law him 
lying, dreadfully wounded, on the very fpot 
where they had been fighting.'* 

c< You (hall fee him ; and now prepare to 
have your expe&ation gratified." 

An officer, wounded in three places, ap- 
peared j it was the pallid and marrowlefs 
fubftance of Laurency; His" face had the 
afhy appearance of a fkeleton ; the teeth 
were rotting In the mouth j the clothes 
•tfhich he wore were ftained with blood ; 
it was the uniform in which die unfortu- 
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pate Laurency was buried, and belonged to 
the Roy a lifts. The figure of the deceafed 
waved his hand, and pointed to the ground* 

A clock in the room at this moment 
(truck twelve. 

Sir Henry Moreton was loft in aftonUh- 
ment, and his faculties were benummed $ 
but, on the return of reafon, he fired one of 
his piftols at the figure ; when the (lugs ap- 
peared to hit it without effect. The aim 
was too well taken to mils. 

The pallid Laurency caft a look of pity 
on our Englifhman. 

" I ftill think that this is fame impofture/* 

€< Are you fond of fpeftacles V faid die 
German, fmiling, to Moreton. 

u I feel no difinclination to be prefent at 
pne." 

They adjourned to another room, which 
was well lighted up, and prepared for the 
occafioiu 

When the curtain drew up, a theatrical 
fcene was exhibited. Various chara&ers io 

c 5 
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mafquerdde appeared, befides men and wo- 
men habited in dominos. Among them he 
could diftinguifh the reprefentatives of Em- 
ma and his Own figure. The combat which 
took place between him and fir Richard 
Oliver; in the next fcene, the duel in Hyde 
Park was exhibited, and the courage of 
fir Henry Moreton was celebrated by a full 
chorus of Englifh maidens and young men, 
who now prepared to follow the prieft to 
the altar, who was about to join the hands 
of Emma Tankerville and himfelf. 

When the curtain was a fecond time 
drawn up, a (hip appeared, from which our 
traveller was landed. At Vienna, the cof- 
fee-houfe in which he debated on the im- 
pofition of the pretended feers, the folly of 
iludying the cabaliftic arts, and the wickcd- 
nefs of the Illuminati, was depidled. 

The plot thickened. When their jour- 
ney through the foreft was defcrrbed, the 
romantic figure fo myfterioufly habited ap- 
peared again \ but, in the place of villagers, 
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Moreton perceived a banditti on the ftagr. 
Determined not to part with life at a cheap 
rate, he now perceived in whofe hands he 
was. One of the villains who attempted to 
ftizc him fhet with his fate from his trufty 
poignard. And now a noife and vociferous 
clamour was heard, fhrieks mingled with 
founds of exultation and 1 triumph; when 
Lionel, followed by the naval officer and 
the brother of Ifabel, with fome of the 
crew from the frigate, and a ftrong detach- 
ment of Auftrian huflfars, entered the room. 
c< Huzza, my brave boy," faid the Englrfh- 
man, <c I fufpe&ed how it would be; I *m 
glad I came in the nick of time ; I have 
fleered we>l, l and having fathomed the 
foundings, found the bottbm flielvy j but 
this has not prevented us from pouring irt 
a broadfide upon the enemy ; though,,^, for 
the matter of that, I dare fay, thou khoweft 
it already by the d — d hubbubthere has been. 
You have not long to live, old necroman- 

c 6 
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cer. So breathe out one prayer, if you can, 
for the benefit of your foul." 
. He fhot the mifcreant through the body; 
and exclaimed — tc May all Luminej meet 
the fame treatment ! It is whttfuch cruel 
treacherous rafcals deferve. The law of. 
nations is againft them, or ought to be; for 
though one ought not to fpeak the truth of 
the dead, they are d — d rafcals." 

In the pocket of the deceafed was a letter 
from fir Richard Oliver, intimating that 
this man was an hired aflaflin. 

Moreton was grateful to Heaven for its 
protection, and thanked his friends for their 
aid. The party then left the caftle in pof- 
feffion of the foldiers. As*hey journeyed 
through the foreft, the brother of Ifabel 
explained the myftery of the village. 

The haunt of people of the mod abandoned 
fort, it afforded an afylum to them, under 
the direction and government of a fa&ion, 
who correfponded with the difaffected of 
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every country, and were con fpi ring at that 
moment* in which they were providentially 
dete&ed, the ruin of the houfe of Auftria. 

Thefe people were cruel, profligate, and 
-atrocious ; tfieir daring and infamous crimes 
had led them to an eminence among their 
JfeUows i they vowed eternal enmity to ef- 
tabliflied governments, and to the friends of 
religion and eftablifhed and natural order. 
They were fupported by the French, and 
Yived in ridicule and difdain of all marriage 
and family ties. The flavesof fenfe, ap- 
petite was what they readily obeyed; a 
want of humanity was their diftinguifhing 
charaderiftic. 

When fir Henry and his friends reached 
Vienna, the Englifh commander would 
force them to his lodgings ■, and, in the 
courfe of the evening, was fo elevated at his 
late exploit, or as he properly called it, 
coup-de-main y that, with a view of paying 
ideferved honour to it, he made them as 
drunk, he faid, ^ as he ever loved to fee 
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his meflmates. ,, " Damn all palaver,* 
added this fon of the waves, <k it don't mat- 
ter a rope's end, or argufy a rummer of 
grog, if a man has a good tough oaken 
heart, what his outfide isi **) here's that 
Lionel, a pretty youth, and thtiogh he looks 
all the world like a milk- fop, or one who 
never croffed the line, is as brave a fellow 
as the Iflc ever produced. Come, give us 
your Bit — a hearty good fhake, young 
man, Here's not a dry foul on board; 
we all of us love good cheer ; drink, fir, 
€ Sutcefs to Old England/ and fill again, 
fignors. There's nothing like travelling; 
if it had not been for that, I fhould not 
have fecn the coaft of I lolland, Aboukir, 
Copenhagen caftle, or paffed the gut of 
Gibraltar. 1 ravelling clears our minds 
from all prejudice; and an Hnglilh failor 
is like his own (hip — tight, and made of 
oak, plenty of hold in him, and, thank God, 
open to all nations but our enemies ; and 
when we have beat them into a little found 
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reafbn, why ^heti wc />^rilfy v&us as well as 
the beft of them ; aye, and are on as good 
terms with Mounfeer, as we are with Ita- 
lian, German, Spaniard, or Dutchman. 
Who would ever have fuppofed we fhould 
havfe fcen a Dutchman frenchified* Why; 
it's like one of their own cheefes fried in oil. 
D — n all fucji fqueezes and compliments, 
lay Ii let's have all fair on deck j give us 
plenty of fea-room, and curfe French pa- 
laver. There's no trufting them till after 
a few warm engagements ; we then come 
to a bit of an underftanding. Let's keep a 
good look out, and the Albion will not be 
eafily taken, or boarded." 

Soon after this circumftance, Moreton 
quitted Vienna, in order to make a tour 
through Germany, to the regret of his ac- 
quaintance, with whom he had contra&ed 
a cordial intimacy. Not many days had 
elapfed fince bis departure, when bmma 
Tankerville and her aunt, Mrs. Maitland, 
arrived at that city. 
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Mrs. Maitland, who could truly fay with 
the poet, as fbe, with him, felt the moft 
pleating fympathy, 

" England, with all tbj faults, I lore tbee ftill,* 

did not fail to draw a favoirabk contrail 
between the Englifli and Germans. The 
laws, manners, induftry, focicty, and polity, 
of her own countrymen were preferred. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

'I'll have a party at the Bedford Head. 
The devil's in you if you cannot dine. 
Then cheerful health* (your miftrefs (hall have place) J 
And, what's more rare, a Poet (hall fay grace. 

Pope's Imitations of Horace. 

A DINNER PARTY. — A COLLECTOR OP 
SHELLS, AND ADMIRER OF PETRIFAC- 
TIONS AND BUTTERFLIES. A PROFIT- 
ABLE PATIENT TO PHYSICIANS. A MO- 

NtY-LENDER, WHO BATTENS ON THE 

FRUITS OF HIS INIQUITY. A HOAX 

FROM THE HONOURABLE MR. PELLET. 

Oo far from attending to his coufin's feriou* 
advice, Pellet, who was fond of that amufo. 
ment, which all chara&ers are who are 
defirous of diftinguilhing themfelvcs frorrt 
the general dock of mankind, propofed to 
himfelf no mean fatisfa&ion in giving a 
dinner party, where none but eccentric and 
whimfical charadtcrs, and two or three of 
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his particular friends, fliould be afiemblcrf. 
Tickets of invitation, therefore, were iflued 
by him to each of the gentlemen that he in* 
tended fhould be prefent, to dine with him 
at the « coffee-houfe. 

An author, as he is the moft laborious, 
fhould be the moft attentive and diligent 
of fervants ; in few words, he fhould have 
the name of being a clever boneft fellow \ a 
name, which, I am afraid, is denied to 
many. 

It is the bufinefs of an author to adt the 
part of a matter of the ceremonies, or ra- 
ther of fervant in waiting, and introduce the 
various characters, videlicet: his grace the 
dukeof Wandfworth; lord Pantaloon $ Mr. 
Bribery, member of Parliament; the reve T 
rend do<5lor Canon, and his wife, Mrs. Canon, 
daughter of the reverend doftqr Orthodox; 
Mrs. Sago, the great grocer's wife in Cheap* 
fide; fir John Bafhaw, the opulent and 
titled city knight; Mr. Pledge, the rich 
alderman and bank director* and Matter 
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Whirligig, brother to the honourable Mr* 
Prodigal; the honourable Mr. Trifle, a 
man of the mod dafhing character at the 
weft end of the town, well known at Brigh- 
ton, Ramfgate, Margate, Scarborough, 
Bognor, Tunbridge, &c. in the fummer. 
. The company anfwered the invitation by 
their perfonal attendance. Dr. Anapeft, with 
whom the reader is already acquainted, in- 
troduced a gentleman turned of forty years of 
age, originally a merchant, but now met*- 
rnorphofed into acountry fquire,who, to the 
great difguft of his wife, kept horfes, poin- 
ters, greyhounds, fpaniels, and terriers, and 
when he could fpare time from the cow- 
houfe, kennel, field, and ftable, paffed many, 
hours in learning the elements of the Latin 
language. 

* There was alfo a military citizen, who had 
enrolled himfelf in the Clapham Volunteers, 
the band of which was more numerous than 
the regiment; but, having offered their fcr- 
vices to government, they were about to 
receive the thanks of their country. His 
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con verfation was that of a foldier ; and, fol- 
lowing the maxim of his father, " always 
to have a view to bufineis,'' for the iolpec- 
tion of the company that he frequented,, 
he carried his book of patterns with him. 

An officer of a new corps, a falhionable 
acquaintance of the honourable Mr. Peller, 
wbo/e groom always attended bim on horfe- 
b*ck % a provifional attendant, having his 
fumpter mare loaded with peaches, apri* 
cots, moulds of ice, patches of (ticking 
plafter, military gloves, lavender water, 
and efiehce of bergamot j and in winter, 
if the weather was inclined to be unfavour- 
able, umbrellas, tongues, ham, portable 
foups, and fir Hans Sloane's chocolate. 

Signor Marmotte, an exotic, a native of 
Italy, the counterpart of doftor Anapeft, a 
pedantic naturalift; one of a fpecies, of 
which there are many in this country ad- 
mitted to the tables of the rich and falhion- 
able. The language of our Italian was fi 
fignor. He could tell you of nature's cc- 
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- centric i ties, was «Onverfaht in curious but- 
terflies, (hells, and worms; but, of real 
worth, his mind was totally barren. 

Another gentleman prefent was, Mr. 
.Querulous, defceflded from • a family «vcity 

- numerous in this ill and, and not in the lead 
diminifhed in modern times. In the choice 

. of a wife, the father of Mr. Ralph Queru- 
: lous had been Very iHecSL Owing to the 

efficacy of preparations of ffieel and dragon's 

btood»a dvfirableobjeft was brought about, 
' and Mrs. Querulous was delivered of a fon 
.jtnd heir, to the joy, even of her hu/band, 

and the . fatisfa&ion of the villagers, who 
,werc handfomely regaled on this important 
.occafion* 

-His mother, following the example of the 
.brute creation, herfelf fuckled the child, 

and was ordered by her hufband, during the 
•.•time flic gave the! breaft, ftrilUy, to confine 
: herfelf to roaft beef. He took a houfe f6r 

ker in Ithe country, fold his ftud, and dif- 

pofed of his hounds, both of which were 
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unmatched in the country in which he 
fided, that he might pay greater attention 
to the riurfe : though thefe mealures went 
executed contrary to the advice of his neigh- 
bor r; fir John Quickfct, who at that time 
was bufily employed in nurfing and training 
two fine pointer puppies, and bringing for- 
ward a fpaniel againft the (hooting feafon, 
his fons being at fchool fixty miles diftant 
from home, where they were regularly dif- 
ciplined through the ai inprtfenti, that they 
might underftand Cicero, and be able to 
read Mr. Pitt's fpeeches in The True Briton* 
No favage was freer from rollers and ban- 
dages than matter Ralph Querulous; (lays, 
the prudent mother confidered as the bane 
of children j and his clothes, which were de- 
licately foft and fimple, were fattened with 
firings. In fpite of all caution, having been 
born in the month of November, in th# 
midft of a thick fog, which fettled upon the 
atmofphere, at that very early period the in- 
fant iho wed fymptoms of a particularly fret- 
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ful and pecvifh difpofition, quarrelled wick 
his nurfe, deftroycd his playthings becaufe 
they were not good enough, and then cried 
for others ; he could never be perfuaded to 
goto bed, and the fight of cold water threw 
him into hyftericks. In vain was a cruft of 
bread, the bed gum-dick in the opinion of 
Mr. Querulous, put into his mouth to rub 
his gums; the thin fixpence was thrown 
afidc in a fit of peevifhnefs. Nor could he 
be prevailed on to drink milk rarefied with 
water, and fweetened with a little raw fugar. 
His diet confifted of meat of the weakefl: 
kind, his beverage was fmall beer; no fruit 
was allowed the child before it was well- 
ripened by the produdtive heat of the fun ; 
honey was conftituted the chief article of 
breakfaft to the heir of the eftates and for- 
tune of Mr. Zachary Querulous ; and he 
never fiept in a cradle, as other children do, 
c< for," faid Mr. Querulous, " a learned phy- 
fician of our age diflikes the cradle, and fets 
his face againft it decidedly/' 
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One very common error of parents, by 
which they hurt the conftitution of their 
children, is, a predile&ion for fending them 
too young to fchool. M after Ralph, rather 
than his health (hould be endangered, was 
kept from the baneful feminary. 

As mafler Querulous flowly advanced 
unto manhood, he was ever ailing; his 
only monitor was fome phyfioian, and his 
bofom friend an apothecary ; his ftomach 
might be compared to a chemift's or apo- 
thecary's (hop, in which were depofited pe- 
ruvian bark in large quantities, pills, fyrups, 
confeftions, balfams,dofes of rhubarb, pow- 
ders, wheys, juleps, mixtures, vinegars, 
dcco&ions, eledtuaries, wines, confrrves, 
draughts. His difcourfe abounded in 
maxims borrowed from medical peoplr, 
books, and almanacs. 

His houfe was ventilated in every cham- 
ber, his bed was regularly turned down 
every morning at the time of his rifing, 
and with peculiar and fcmpulous cxa<5lne& 
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cxpofed to the air, whole falutary breezes 
might tend to expel the noxious vapours 
and promote his health. 

: No fire was permitted in his room, left 
eventually he might be ftifled ; and in fum- 
mer-time, the floor was fprinkled with vi- 
negar, juice of lemon, or fome other ftrong 
vegetable acid. Many times had he been 
bled and purged without fufficient reafon. 

In July, afraid of being feized with a fe- 
ver, he perfuaded an empiric to drain him 
off twelve or fourteen ounces of blood. Ho 
had been bliftercd for a miliary fever, which 
he had increafed by fuffering irritation from 
the ungoverned paflions of his mind, and 
he began to dread a confumption. 

One evening in particular, being feized 
with a fit of yawning and ftretching, after 
eating a heartier dinner than he ufually did, 
.a phyfician was ferit for, who lived at fomc 
diftance; nor was he difmiiled without re- 
ceiving a handfome fee, while his patient 
loft almoft the laft drop of his blood, 

VOL. II. II 
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Mr. Pofitivc was a democrat. No ofe 
declaimed more loudly in praife of die li- 
berty of the fubjeft ; no one was a greatct 
tyrant to his family. As Jupiter is related 
by Homer to have kept in awe the gods 
on mount Ida with a nod, our politician 
awed them with a frown. If bis fervant 
omitted the flighted mark of deference, 
was forgetful in any exterior mark of re- 
aped, this felf-creatcd philofopher (hewed 
the mod intemperate anger: but, when 
he declaimed on the rights of mankind, his 
hearers would have fuppofed him the 
greateft friend to liberty and equality that 
any country produced. Civil to thofe 
to whom intereft united him. in the coffee- 
room he was the firft to declare his exalted 
idea of freedom, by a moft abrupt and 
marked rudenefs of manners. 

The company had waited dinner fome 
time for the arrival of Mr. Snug ; at length, 
tired and impatient at his want of regularity, 
they h*d taken their feats, when that gentle- 
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man made his appearance. Mr. Snug had 
formerly been an opulent tradefman, and 
increafed his income, already great, by 
lending young and inexperienced men, upon 
undeniable fecurities, necdlary fums of 
money, for which he was content to receive 
from #fteen : to thirty per cent, intereft. 

He x could ftarCely Write intelligibly his 
own name, fet all rules of grammar at 
defiance, * breaking Prifcian's and even 
Lowth's head moft cruelly. He con- 
chived, in his wifdom, that the ufe of 
mufty proverbs and wife faws diiplayed 
a degree of knowledge fuperior to the 
generality of the world. His manners 
were blunt, his a&ioris unpolifhed; and 
though frequently his phrafeology was, 
"'Sir, and madam ; if you pleafe; lam highly 
obliged to you-, will you pleafe to have 
any of this, or would you poffibly choofe 
that; in what (hall I ferve you, fir, or ma- 
dam j"— it was evident that this language 
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jrofe from cuftom, and was the language 
of his (hop. 

" Gentlemen/* faid this man, who was 
about five feet one inch in height, and pot- 
bellied, drafted in a complete futt of the 
fame cloth, " gendemen, I begs pardon. It 
is worry \ werry warm. IJweats like a town- 
bull, I declare/' wiping his forehead * " my 
face is all a muck, and yet, upon my credit, 
I only walked a frail's pace from my hou/e 
in Profpelt-place, Newington, t'other fib 
of the water. Ah, there's a number of 
warm men lives there ; none of your wifhy- 
wafhy fkip-jack colonels, your fpendthrift 
members of the parliament-houfe.; many 
worth half a plum, fome worth a whole 
one j gemini, they are warm fellows % they 
are your good men $ men who can well af- 
ford to pay the old woman nine-pence, aye, 
and can afford to keep horfes though they 
do eat of nights." This lad remark was 
uttered with a look of profound fagacity. 
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Ttie officer, who belonged to the fashion- 
able corps, was a pupil of Lord Cheftcr- 
field's 5 who was never vulgar enough to 
play on the violin ; never joined in athletic 
eiertifes, becaufe bargemen, coopers, fifli- 
hiongers, and flioemakcrs played at fuch 
IJxritS ; but pretehded ignorance at the expenfe 
of his veracity, when he wifhed to" gratify 
people in their fondneft for relating news ; 
who, when Tie intrigued, was choice in his 
amours, thinking it unbecoming a gentle- 
man to debauch any other females than 
thofe who were women of diftinftion, ta- 
lent, and good qualities. This gentleman, 
eying Mr. Snug with a marked abhorrence, 
(huddered, as the traveller does on viewing 
the moft dangerous and venemous reptile 5 
or the timid debtor, the hard and rough 
creditor-, and fhrunk back into the company, 
fcreaming loudly, at die approach of Mr, 
Snug. 

Mr. Pellet introduced him to the com- 

h 3 
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pany j* when Mr. Snug addrefled captain 
Parafol, who belonged to the faftrionable 
corps, in this mod abrupt manner : 

" May-hap, Mr. Bcrgamot, you do not 
like the cut of my coat ; though it was not 
made by a parlay woo francais, it is of good 
cloth ; aye, as good as ever came out of a 
tradefman's fhop. I bought it of a near 
neighbour of mine, enough to make me a 
whole fuit. Zooks, how you ftarc, juft 
like a ftuck pig. I fhan't eat you, fir, fo 
don't be afraid. Why, fir, you have t 
countenance four enough to turn all the 
fmall beer in the cellar j ft winking to the 
company. tc What's look now-a-days. 
Pride rides in coaches, and honefty is con- 
tent to take up with the ten -toe ftage." 

" True ! true !" obferved do&or Ana- 
peft, " whether we boaft our defcent from 
Inachus, or are oppreffed with poverty, 
as indigent as Irus — Irus omnes eodem 
cogimur" 
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Pellet laughed heartily at the pompous 
Tolemnity with which this fentence was 
introduced. 

Signor Marmotte obferved, _" that the 
pikes in the lake of Geneva were larger than 
thofe caught in England $ for fifhermen 
were known to take them of eighty pounds 
weight, and trouts of fifty pounds." 
. "Nor are the Englifh banquets to be 
compared, with juftice," faid Anapeft, <f to 
the Roman feafts. Heliogabalus had the 
brains of nightingales ferved up at hjs table; 
*nd, for his own (upper, the brains of five 
hundred oftrichesj I will not omit the 
delicious lamprey, or the thrufh." 
• cc Ah !" exclaimed the doftor, with addi- 
tional energy, cc our art in catering does 
not equal the (kill the ancient Romans dis- 
played. How much fuperior were the mat- 
ters of the world to Britons ; how inferior 
our tafte, how confined the modern art of 
cooking, when compared to that of Rome, 
where philofophers even did not think it 

H 4. 
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<c Napkins, fignor!" exclaimed Mr, Pellet; 

cc Yes, fir; and if it was taken from de 
table and thrown into de fire, it was excel- 
lently cleaned by dat method, as well as if 
it had been waflied in the moft pure water/* 

cc Ihgenious people 1" exclaimed doftor 
Anapeft, as foon as he could take the fork 
from his mouth; cc may admiring pofterity 
pay you the deferved tribute of praife; may 
your actions be recorded on tablets of brafs. 
Live, live for ever." He had no fooner 
(aid this, than, throwing his hand on the 
table, to give more energy to his words, he 
threw down a foup-plate, and emptied the 
contents on the breeches of the unfortunate 
officer ; who ftarted up in exceflive agony, 
which he exprefled by his countenance and 
the motions of his body. He (hrieked out— 

44 D e, the wretch has fcalded me ! O 

curfe the barbarous pedant ! Plague take 
his brains of oftriches, nightingales, and 
his thrulh ! Plague take the owl in the 
ivv bufh! oh! oh! oh! he! he! he! 

■ 5 
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hah! hah! hah! oh! oh! oh! Iamfure 
the (kin is taken off." 

Some fal volatile faved from fainting this 
commander of men, odoriferous from ef- 
fence of lavender and bergamot. 

On feeing the company partake largely 
of the venifon, Mr. Snug obferved, " What 
was one man's meat was another's poifon. 
Old birds were not to be caught with chaff" 
He liked, for his part, things new and fre(h» 
" Oddfbuds ! I, for my parr, likes fwect 
things." " Will you have fomc of thefe rab- 
bits ?" faid the giver of the feaft. " Shall I 
help you, Mr; Snug, to a wing?" 

iC Aye, a wing and a part of the back, 
and plenty of onion fauce. None of your 
Wauxhall bits for me. I Jays a wing. If 
people, fir, don't take care of themfelves 
now-a-days, I don't know, for mry part, 
what's to become of them." 

This called the attention of fignor Mar- 
motte, who had been engaged in the con- 
templation of the philofophic adlion of the 
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duck and drake on the furfaee* df the water* 
He obferved, in French, to the gentleman 
who had fbotyed fu£h a violent antipathy ta 
Mr. Snug, " thgt the man was realty a- 
brute; and would increafe the curiofities of. 
a /lawman. I Ihould like to afcertain whe- 
ther Mr. Pidcock would buy him, and what 
he'd give for iuch a creature, that he might 
place him among his ourang-outangs/' 

The gentleman fmiled approbation* 
pulled out a fmall morocco cafe, which 
contained his lavender bottle, and declared 
that the fight of fuch a monfter was odious ♦ 

The citizen officer now called the atten- 
tion of Pellet> who, when the interrupted 
conviviality and harmony of the table was 
reftored, obferved, that he fhould begin by 
oblique firing ; and expreffed a dclire of at- 
tacking, the flank of veriifon, bringing his 
right fhoulder forward, fupporting his knife 
and fork in excellent order j his attention 
was admirable, his drefs cOrredt, and no* 
citizen of London furpaffod him* 

h 6 
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Pellet did not in filence obferve theft 
military evolutions at table* He com- 
menced his attack by giving the words of 
command — "Make ready j prefent; fire; 
and deftroy moft voracioufly." Lord Shuffle 
obferved, " there would be more forage, 
as foon as the light companies/' meaning 
the waiters, " came into their prefence." 

The converfation taking a political turn, 
Mr. Snug argued on the folly of the Guffi- 
catis menaces. He hoped ere long the 
main villain would be obliged to eat humble 
pie. For his part, it was his idea, that fuch 
great men ought to be committed into th$ 
care of Polly s officers, if there was no other 
way of keeping Georgy's peace. iC If the 
company," faid this confummate politician, 
" will promife to attend, I'll touch on the 
point, and throw down the bock dire&ly. 

4 

In the firft place, every man, gentle and 
fimple, fcholard or unlarned, muft allow an 
Englifhman can beat a Frenchman any day 
in the week. I fays, D — n the Cuffican, 
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and all that is of his party ! Now, do you 
think, gentlemen, that fuch a little whipper- 
jfhapper fellow as that, who lives upon 
fricafees, and eggs and fpinage, and now 
and then a ftewed cutlet, can beat a man 
who lives tipon roaft beef, and drinks good 
brown ftout. It's contrary to all laming $ 
you may as well tell me, that I could lift 
the monument, which ftands there on Fifli- 
ftreet-hill. I tell you, the Cuflican is not 
worth a brafs fhilling that's nailed on the 
counter. Mafter Boify-part will get his 
trimmings, ere he's many weeks older. 
He'll have other fifh to fry, if he meets 
Nclfon. None of your Maamhuks and Ar- 
rabsy and Gyptians; Man to man, Eng- 
lifh men, John BulPs own children. Why 
he'll be diflied and blown to old Nick, a 
fnivelling, little, underfized, half-ftarved 
fcurvy politician; and that's my fentiment, 
gentlemen." 

"Halt," faid the citizen officer -," one 
word I have to obferve. The gentleman 
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who fpoke lad feems to think it cafy to 
encounter tht ta&ics of the conqueror of 
Marengo. Does the gentleman forget, or 
has he never heard," (then cautioufly low* 
ering his voice, obferving Mr. Snug to frown) 
iC I moft humbly beg pardon, it was not 
my intention to offend ; if the gentleman 
will have the goodnefs to call to his atten- 
tion the actions in which Bonaparte was vie* 
torious lad war; how his foldiers ftepped 
out, wheeled •, and how, in clofe order, they 
marched to the front and rear in quick time, 
never halting or retreating but when they 
had gained their objeft— — " 

" You would oblige me," interrupted 
Pellet, " if you would help dodor Ana- 
peft, who feems deep in thought* to one 
of thefc wings of a fowl" 

The doftor, at that time, was reflect- 
ing on the great ideas which were necefiary 
to form fuch an ufeful Macedonian phalanx 
as the Greeks boafted. That Philip was 
an enterprifing man, the do&or fpoke 
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aloud. He was not one of thofe, who, if 

they do enjoy the feaft of reafon at night* 

regularly afterwards drain the cup of 

Circe. 

. « What Philip was that, fir?" faid Mr. 

Snug; " had he no firname ?" — 

" A man of profound cunning and faga- 
city," faid Anapeft, viewing the tradefmah 
with contempt. " It was he who formed 
the invincible and firm phalanx, and re- 
duced Greece to the power of Macedon." 

" I underftand you," replied Snug, 
with marks of afiumed fagacity. ** Why 
did not they grant him .a patent for the in- 
vention.' TJljuft touch on the point. I 
takes it, as how Macedon was a compo- 
sition like fuller's earth, by which Philip 
(what was his firname?) rubbed out Greafe" 

a He has had a patent," obferved Ana- 
peft;. "a patent which the hiftorian has 
recorded in deferved (trains of panegyric. 
His memory has furvived the tomb in which. 
his alhes were depofitecl" 
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Mr. Querulous declined drinking beer, 
as it was of a narcotic quality ; dined on 
fome mutton broth and panado, which were 
made for him on purpofe ; and finifhed his 
dinner with fotne fhelUfifh, which the 
waiter procured him. Ah admirable receipt 
for people difpofcd to be melancholy. 

Doflor Anapeft conjectured that Thali- 
arcus never drank better wine with that old 
buck Horace, or even Maecenas, on a feaft- 
day; and that the company ought to confider 
themfelves as particularly obliged to the 
right honourable Mr. Pellet. 

A young gentleman, who attempted to 
be pleafant with repeating jokes from that 
celebrated wit, Joe Miller, and telling old 
anecdotes, and making ftale obfervations ; 
when he fpoke of the fmall beer, though 
it was excellent, rather than lofe the oppor- 
tunity of being witty, he remarked, " Wt 
muft not fpeak ill of the dead." Such in- 
terefting remarks, and accounts of his ex- 
ploits afted when he was at fchool j how 
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he broke into orchards, and pilfered dama- 
fcenes; went to races, hunted cats, and 
drew caricatures of the matters: fuch ftories 
as thefe were fubje&s of his difcourfe. He 
had recited an old epigram, containing thefe 
lines : 

Thy nags the leaned things alive, 
They are fo very hard to drive ; 
I heard thy anxious coachman fay, . 
It cod thee more in whips, than hay— 

and was following this rehearfal with an 
Irtth bull, made by an inhabitant of Cork* 
who put his ftockings on the contrary flde : 
to prevent a hole that was in them from, 
being obfervedj when doctor Anapeft 
called the attention of his hearers, to a long 
ode from Pindar, which he inftantly thun- 
dered forth with a full mouth. 

The company liftened to him with at- 
tention; but the doftor mentioning the 
words <p\oyos ov, the country gentleman and 
original tradefman, who was his pupil, ob- 
ierved, that he had always underftood Pin- 
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dar was an advocate for flogging ; and he 
had heard that he wrote a whole book on 
a horfe-race, though he knew fome people 
who preferred Taplin on horfes. 

" To the god of battles was the horfe 
dedicated," obferved Anapeft ; " ominous 
of war was the very fight of this valuable 
quadruped. Scarce had iEneas difembark- 
ed on the coaft of Italy, when* in a mea- 
dow * feeding he faw four — four, ob« 
ferve me, gentlemen, white horfes. It was 
then Anchifes, who was the father of -flEneas, 
and the grandfather of the infant Afcanius, 
cried out, € O foreign country, thou threat- 
ened war againft us!" 

After this learned elucidation, the com- 
pany began to feel their heads inflamed with 
the quantity of wine that they had drank. 
The tables fwam before them, and drowfi- 
nefs feized on thofe who were not cla- 
morous : even thefe began to (lumber. 

Dodor Anapeft was called upon by the 
honourable Mr. Pellet, to give a lady. 
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<c As thfe right honourable and liberal 
young gentleman* the matter of the ban- 
quet, Mr. Pellet; calls on me to give the 
health of a lady — Gentlemen, replenifh 
your glafies, and I will drink the health of 
f The feir GlyceraV-obfervc there arc feven 
letters in her name." 

Pfellet laughed. 
. Mr. Snug turned up his eyes, pulled off 
his wig, and fcratched his head. 
. jThe citizen officer faid, he really did not 
underftand the word of command given. 

. His brother office^ captain Parafol, en* 
quired of the profound dodtor, in an cfle- 
minate tone of voice, if the young lady 
lived in Queen Anne-ftreet, Eaft ? 
. tiord Shuffle was defired by the Pre- 
fident to drink up his heel taps, and fill a. 
bumper. 

And Tom Vortex fwore he would drink 
to Glycera^ as he knew her well, and had 
flept with her often. 

"That's very probable," faid Pellet; 
" when you was at fchool, was it not ?" 
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Doftor Anapeft obferved, u flic was the 
favourite miftrefs of my fFlcrtd, Horace." 

« Your friead's miftrefs/* (aid Tom Vor- 
tex. " Oh, d — n it, doffcor, that's not ho- 
nourable/' 

. " Happy woman/ 4 fatd the do£fcor> inat- 
tentive to this remark-*-" happy in being 
celebrated by fo great apoetl How did 
he dote on her! With what a flame was 
he impaffioned, when he exclaimed, 

w Urit roe Glycerae nitor 

Sptendehtis Pario maiimofe pottos': 
Urit grata protervitas, 

Et vultas niarium lubricns afpici* 
In me tota mens Venu* 

Cyprum deferuit. 

" When he calls on the queen of Cnidus 
and Paphos to forfake her beloved Cyprus, 
and feek the houfe of Glycera, 

" O Venus, regina Cuidi Paphique, 
Sperne dile&am Cy pro n, et vocantis 
Thure te multo Glycera decorarn 

Transfer in jedem. 
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" Fcnridus tecum puer, et folatis 

Gtatiz zonis, propereotque Nyropha^ 
, Et parum comis fane te Juventas 

Mercuriufque." 

. " Jf the Graces would play on the piano," 
iaid Pellet, " qx fit down to a game of 
quadrille, it would be very well; but as 
for Mercury, plague take the thief, I would „ 
kick him out of the houfe. I never have 
any commerce with Mercury when I can 
avoid it, do&or." 

Doftbr Anapeft could not reply, for he 
had already fallen back in his chair; his 
knees knocked his chin, his eyes had funk 
in his head, his face refembled the com- 
plexion of Phoebus when firft he appears 
a>nd opens the cafement, letting in light 
from his foggy bedchamber; his mouth 
was black as the floe, ufeful to vintners. 

Mr. Pofitive, in the midft of a panegyric 

on Haranodius and Ariftogiton and Wat 

% T^yler, was feized with a fit of pawning; 

ftretched out his clenched hand, with an 
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involuntary motion, and would have awoke 
the gentleman who fat next to him, fignor 
Marmotte, had not the quantities of wine 
which had been mixed by the honourable 
Mr. Pellet, and of which he had been 
obliged to partake liberally y in . oppofirion 
to his will, rendered aO efforts to roufe 
him ineffeftual. ..■ r . 

The party, except Lord .Shuffle, the ho- 
nourable Mr. T.W. Vortex, and the Prdi- 
dent, were locked in the embraces pf Som- 
nus ; when the honourable Mr. Pellet, con- 
gratulating them on the fuccefs of his hoax- 
ing fcheme, ftepped down flairs for the 
waiter, and charged him to put them into 
coaches and fee them driven to each other's 
lodgings, and to take the bill to Mr. Snug, 
and infill: upon its being difcharged. Thus 
having fettled the account, followed by hit 
companions, he determined to finifh his 
evening with glorious fun, and enjoy the 
plcafures of " tip.fey revelry." 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Then many a demon will (he raife, 
To vex your deep, to haunt your ways ; 

While gleams of loft delight 
Raife the dark tempeft of the brain, 
As lightning (nines acrofs the main. 

Through whirlwinds and through night. 
A ken side's Ode againft Sufpicion. 

At Vienna, Mrs. Maitland amufed herfelf 
with the politics of the Imperial court. Mifs 
Tankerville drove frequently in a low phae- 
ton drawn by four Shetland ponies. It was 
in thefe excurfions, and in the annulments 
of the metropolis of Germany, that fhe 
paffed her time, regretting the abfence of 
Moreton, but ftill hoping to fee him at no 
'long interval. Emma was repeatedly, at 
public places, intruded upon by the unwel- 
come officioufncfs of a ruffian officer, who 
w«re a large black patch over bis eye j his 
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face, naturally forbidding, was more disfi- 
gured by the fmall-pox. He Teemed at* 
tentively to watch every movement, apd 
crofTed her more than once when fhc was 
driving in an unfrequented part of the coun- 
try, yet contiguous to the city : the prof- 
peft would have fuited the pencil of Salva* 
tor Rofa : when one day, as flie was taking 
her ufual ride in her open carriage, fhc was 
attacked by two ruffians with crape round 
their faces, and armed with piftols and cut- 
lafles. One of her fervants would have re- 
fitted ; but her aftonilhment was exceflivcj 
when the other, difmounting, and clapping 
a piftol to her bread, infifted on her mount- 
ing his own horfe : then difmifling her aunt 
and his fcllow-fervant, in fpiteof the fhrieks 
and intreaties of the females, bore off their 
lovely prize. Giving a whittle, they 
were furrounded by their companions, who 
confided of a troop of eight horfemen, well 
armed and mounted. They haftened into 
the thickeft part of the dark foreft, and 
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alighting at an old and fpacious buildin 
rang loudly at the door, which was opened 
by a centincl j but what was her amazement, 
how fhall I paint the feelings of her mind, 
when, in the room into which fhe was taken, 
appeared the odious figure of the ruffian 
officer who had been fo often troublefome to 
her in the ftreets of Vienna and elfewhere, 
with the fame villany of countenance, lower- 
ing afpedt, and fear on his forehead ; and 
drcflfed in the fame manner. " You are now, 
madam/ 9 faid he, attempting to fmile, 
<c about to enjoy the company of plain 
and brave men. Though for ever (hut 
out from the world, and its fickle amufe- 
ments, you will be loved by me ; there- 
fore learn to value the fociety of en- 
lightened and courageous heroes. The 
villain who (landers one's reputation j the 
man who feduces one's miflrefs, and then 
will cut his friend's throat ; the deceitful 
fcoundrel who plunders the unwary at the 
gaming table ; the flave who bears arms 
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under an ambitious defpot s moft of the/c 
characters are called gentlemen, and en- 
rolled in the mufter of men of true honour; 
but are they not worfe than we ? Love, 
madam," continued the leader of the ban-* 
ditti, <c has driven me to this. If you are: 
not mine at the expiration of three days by 
confent, I muft be pofleffed of you by force. ' 
No fond aunt will then confole you. You> 
fee I know your hiftory. You will be (hut 
out from every indulgence which I am at 
prefent difpofed to (how you. Will you 
take any refreshment ?" 

On her Showing her averfion to food, he 
added, €t You may retire to your apartment. 
This woman," obferved he, pointing 
to an ugly hag, who refembled in counte- 
nance any thing but human, " will be your* 
attendant." He then pulled out his fhuff-' 
box, and coolly took a pinch, giving her a- 
glance which evinced the triumph of viU 
lany. 

Emma could not fpeak for grief at being 
forced from her guardian and friend, into 
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the power of a villain who had fo omU . 
noufly been the obje£t of her dread. At 
her time of life, a perfon of her birth, and 
endowed with every attradtion of art and 
nature, it was too much. The big tears . 
flowed in fucceflion down her cheeks, and, 
in the agony of grief, fhe fobbed aloud : 

4C Unfortunate Emma ! where is Henry, 
the defender of thy honour ? Abfent from 
all thy- friends, what will become of thee !' ? 

The unprincipled villain who thus dared* 
to make love to her had been- a ferjeant in 
the Auftrian fervice. 

The robber had wifhed her good even- 
ing; and fhe was lighted to her apartment . 
by the hag, worn aged in the fervice of vil- 
lainy. The room was built of oak, dark and 
gloomy, having windows of ftained gJafs, 
through which the letting fun gleamed a 
defponding ray. She recommended herfelf 
in fervent prayer to that Being, without 
whole fpecial providence even the fparrow 
does not fall; and, afraid to diveft herfelf of 
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her drefs, lay down on the bed, but cou/d 
not compofe herfelf to deep, Her bed was 
a bed of (lone, and her pillow planted with 
thorns. No wonder then, that fhe could 
not, in her prefent ftate of mind, taftc the 
welcome gifts of Sleep: 

" He like the world his read/ viGt pays 
Wlfere fortune ftnites ; the wretched he forfakef, 
And lights on lids unfullied with a tear/* 

The night was long and tedious. What 
little (lumber fhe had was broken and dis- 
turbed. At intervals fhe ftarted, as if fhe 
heard the commander of this troop of ruf- 
fians breaking into her chamber; but it was 
one of the cafed doors which creaked hea- 
vily on its hinges. Again fhe was difturbed 
by the tumultuous mirth of the banditti. 
A long night, however, patted on without 
further interruption ; but painful were the 
feelings of Emma as fhe obferved the fleet- 
ing fhadows through the dark foliage from 
her window, and heard the bird of ill omen 
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fhriek the found of defolation; while the 
raven flapped its wings round the building, 
and feemed to anticipate bloodfhed and 
horrid murder. 

Emma had her folitary meal fent up to 
her apartment ; the unfavourable looks of 
her keeper feemed to exclude any promife 
of bribery, or fuccefsful entreaty. The vifi t 
of her dreaded lover fucceeded her breaks 
faft. He found her what he expe&ed, ab- 
horring every word which he uttered in 
the way of affeflion for her, 

" Brave me not/' he faid * "you are too 
much honoured by the attachment I feel 
for you. You will regret fuch mifcondudt. 
Yield to my paffion, charming Mifs Tan- 
kerville, with a good grace, and you may 
depend on my future kindnefs." 

" I will fooner lofe my life !" exclaimed 
the heart-grieved Emma. 

ic Oh, we will take care to prevent your 
death, by removing all means of violence.'* 

13 
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He then quitted the room, clofing the door 
after him with unufual violence. 

Nothing remarkable happened, except 
that fhe was vifited by the miftrefe of this 
horrid aflafiin, a woman wdl-fuked to her 
fituationi fuch fociety as her's, however, 
could give buc little relief to the diftreffed 
Emma* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

t 

*< Ye aflc to know my race — from Amp's vale, 

Hurl'd headlong down, I fought the depths of hell. 

For more than common villany renowned. 
No feller favage haunts the moonlight wild, 
Nor owns a den with bloodier deeds defil'd, 

As well Piftoia knows my native ground.'* 

«' Sternly he ceas'd, with execrations dire, 
And, loud blafpheming Heav'n's eternal Sire, 

He rais'd his ruffian hands, and darM his wrath % 
But foon a fpiry fnake his members binds, 
Another round his vocal pailage winds, 

And flops with many a fold the felon's breath/* 

Boyd's Traujlation of the Inferno of Dante Aligiberu 

C-/N the third day, a traveller was brought 
in wounded, the prifoner of this nefarious 
gang; Ihe recognifed him immediately. 
It was not Dauncey, nor any of her rela- 
tions, that prefenteci himfelf to her view j 
but the beloved features of Sir Henry More* 
tprL How much changed from the bloon> 
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ing chevalier that (he had met in England at 
the mafquerade ! 

Deflitute of that fine flufh of health 
which was wont to draw obfervation from 
the fpettatorj pale, and fainting with the 
lofs of blood which he had fuftained in the 
conflict that he had held with the robbers; 
he afforded a melancholy fight to his fond 
miftrefs. She could not fupprefs the feel- 
ings of her heart, but, fhrieking aloud, 
fell infenfiblc on the floor. Had the 
robber been apprifed of this part of our fair 
heroine's hiftory, in all probability this 
moment would have decided Moreton's 
fate; who, difclaiming all regard to per- 
fonal fafcty, notwithftanding the figns his 
miftrefs gave him, intimating quietnefs and 
calmncfs, threatened the utmoft torments 
that invention could fugged, to the whole 
body, if one. of them dared to profane her 
with his impious touch; promifing the 
richeft prefents, on his honour, if they 
would convey Emma to the city of Vienna, 
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Some derided him, others treated him as $ 
madman, laughing at him, and fltaking; 
their heads j but not one of them was other- 
wife than callous to his feelings. As for 
the fainting of Emma, they regarded it as 
a fign of that tendernefs which frequently 
accompanies virtuous and delicate females r 
but which theytronfidered as totally unne- 
cefiary, if not unpleafing. 

When recovered by their afliduities, flic 
was lhown to her apartment; and the leader 
of the banditti, prefling her hand, intimated 
that the hour was approaching which he 
fliould reckon the happieft of his life. 

It was to a miferable, low, and dark gar- 
ret, that the wrerehed Henry was led, fup^ 
ported by two men j for he had diffembled 
the ftate of his wound, hoping that he 
fhould be able to make his efcape* and ref- 
cue Emma from her miferable durance* 
Spots of blood ftained the floor. 

The moon darted her trembling rays 
through the cafement, and on a miferable 
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truckle bed the unfortunate Moreton was 
laid, and the light was taken away. The 
attendants being gone, Henry rofe, and* 
looking through a narrow cafement, from 
the clofe grating he difcovered a gloomy, 
expanfe, the fight being in different plan- 
tations interrupted by lofty elms and foreft 
pines j when fuddenly his attention . was 
arretted by a groan which iffqed from ai\ 
adjoining bed-room. 

Stretched on a bed fimilar to his own 
was lying, on his , fide, a fair and comely, 
young man, apparently fome perfon of dif- 
tinftion, wounded, and on the point of 
death. 

" Are you come agaiifto offer me your 
loathed bounty ?" faid the diftra&ed young 
man; ." leave, leave me, to die in peace, 
as you hope for mercy at the day of judg- 
ment." — cc I am no robber, no murderer," 
faid the brave Moreton ; cc but it is my, 
wifh to miniftey confolation to you." 

He gently drew afide the tattered remains 
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of a bed curtain. Pale Cynthia did not 
withdraw her light. Moreton ftarted. 
Death fat fickfy on the pallid cheek which 
once bloomed with health \ but benevolence, 
foftnefs of difpofition, ' and nobility, were 
confpicuous in the youth's features. Unable 
to reftrain his grief, Henry burft into 
teajs. 

7 T "Surely I am miftaken," faid the dying 
' ftranger, 4C or I am delivered out of the 
hands of the blood- thirfty ruffian, and am 
in the regions of the blcflcd, and thou art 
my minifterifrg angel." 

Henry gently uplifted his pillow, and, 1 
placing the hand of the dying viftim be- 
tween his own, t&ld him, 4C that he wa* : 
himfelf a prifoner, in the power of a crud* 
banditti, with this difference, that he wifhed 
for death to terminate his woes; as the be- 
loved objeft of his foul, for whom only he* 
breathed, was this very night threatened by 
one of the robbers, their abandoned leader— 
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yet, to fee you perishing in the bloom of 
life, no friend to clofe your eyes, the thoughts 
arc panful, very painful." 

" Kind ftranger," the youth faintly 
fighed, " the hour which will render me 
to the filent grave is at hand. Had it 
pleated Heaven for me to live a litde 
longer — but my religion calls on me to do 
tH the good I can, during the fhort interval 
that t may be allowed to exift. Happy 
tall I be* if I can be of fervice to you in 
thefc my Uft moments." 

^ fa * Aiding pannel, behind the 
** tAta At the head of the bed, you will 
ttad a ftiletto, a fmall crucifix fet in dia- 
monds, and notes to fome amount. I fe- 
cured them in the linings of my clothes, 
and depofited them in chat place for fafety. 
Perhaps they are articles which may prove 
of fervice to you r l he captain of the ban* 
ditti, who threatens to wound you in that 
point on which your happinefs may depend, 
fleeps in the chamber beneath. Alas, dear 



and generous ftranger, miferable as I am, 
I have tears left for you. With the ftiletto 
you may be able to effeA your entrance 
into his room* Heaven guide your arm. 
The crucifix you will keep for my fake; 

My name " here his ftrength failed him. 

Henry waited with anxiety. At length the 
youth proceeded, endeavouring to raife his 
voice. 

<c My name is Alphonfo, a Neapolitan 
jiobleman/ defcended from theancient and 
noble houfe of Metalonica : fortune fmiled. 
on me. On the eve of being united to the 
fair countefs of Colonna, bufinefs called me 
to Vienna. Already had the duflc of even- 
ing mantled the grey horizon, when I found 
myfelf, accompanied by my fervant, Ludo-' 
vie, in the thickeft part of this gloomy fo- 
reft. Night clofed us around. I would 
have retraced my journey back, had not 
Ludovic ftrongly, and even to my aftonifli- 
ment, urged me to proceed on my journey. 
My wifh too was, that I might reach 
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Ten's bleflings on her head, and traced her 
in my faithful memory. With the other 
articles, you will find a ring adorned with 
4 miniature pidture of her; deliver it, fir, 
1 entreat you, into her hands — and fo, 
may Heaven reward you with a fui tabic 
recompenfe!" 

The fenfible Moreton promifed that he 
would fulfil his commands, and accompa- 
nied with his tears the groans of the virtu- 
ous and faithful Neapolitan. 

Collefting himfelf, " I will proceed," 
he added, " as well as my feeble ftrength 
will permit me, to conclude my fad ftory. 

" Ludovic and myfelf arrived at the gates 
of this accurfed habitation. He founded a 
bell, which feemed to ring the knell of 
death : the lengthened found rever- 
berated through the air. I was about 
to retreat, when a greyheaded old man 
opened the door. A favourice greyhound, 
that followed me conftantly on my journey 
when 1 rode, howled pitcoufly, and pulled 
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me back by the coat. But it was in vain ; 
and I have the fad mortification to think 
that I even finned againft the counfel of 
Providence. 

c< On inquiring for a lodging, the hoary 
porter fignificantly fmiled. 

€ You (hall not want, chevalier, any ac- 
commodation this houfe can afford you. 
Your fefvant (hall follow you, and your 
horfc Ihall be led into the ftable, noble fir ; 
nobody ever complained long, who has been 
lodged here, fir, I aflure you. My matter 
takes all due care of his guefls. You are 
not the firft traveller who has fought a 
night's lodging under our hofpiuble roof/ 
Fidelio growled at the villain, and fhowed 
inflinftive marks of rage and yelling fury. 
Ludovic was clofe on my footfteps. It 
thundered and lightened exceflfively. The 
rain poured in torrents, and the elements 
feemed to be engaged in dreadful conflict. 
€ It is a terrible night/ my condudtor ob- 
fcrved^ as he led me to the door. He hehi 
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an enormous iron key in his hand. c Take 
care of your fteps, fignor/ he faid. A 
flight of ftone ftairs condu&ed us up to the 
mafly door, which appeared to bid defiance 
to all force. 

cc As he let me into the entrance, he held 
up the lamp* villany was ftrongly depifl- 
ed in his countenance. On touching a bell, 
the hall was crowded witff ruffians, Ludo- 
vie was offered to be inrolled in their num- 
ber. Judge of my aftonifhment, when, 
with an unparallelled ingratitude, he gladly 
accepted their propofals. The fame terms 
were audacioufly offered to me. Moved 
at fuch infolence, I could not reftrain my 
indignation, but ftruck the villain who made 
them a blow which brought him to the 
ground. My poor Fidelio, in aid of his 
mutter, flew at them with ineffeftual cou- 
rage; the barbarous villains difpatched him 
with many cruel wounds, and all the favage 
marks of ferocity. He piteoufly howled, 
and, calling his eyes on me, while his teeth 
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grafped the villain's throat whom I had ftruck, 
at the feet of his kind matter my poor Fi- 
delio expired. Such were thy rewards, my 
trufty animal ! 

' It is thus/ faid the treacherous Lu- 
dovic, as he plunged a dagger into his 
matter's back, * I fhow you, my brave com- 
rades, the attachment of your new but af- 
piring affociate/ 

c Thou flbalt have thy reward/ faid their 
commander j - € it was well done, my lad/ 

" I was conduced to this apartment-— ,f 
Here his ftrength and fpirits utterly forfook 
Jhim, his pallid countenance fell, his eyes 
were fuddenly clofed, and the youthful Al- 
phonfo ceafed for a time to breathe. Ani- 
mation returned but for a moment. Awak- 
ing, cc Remember me/' he faid faintly, " to 
the duke and duchefs of Calabria, and for- 
get not my laft injunctions to my beloved 
countefs." 

A groan proclaimed that the haplefs 
,lover no longer exifted* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

'•>. r.irc 4i r aar.»er, Oanid, is thefcaibo of my fool; for 
i*«.i: i^i^m^cr £rtam,and rolls ok oa the fee. 

The Pocom of Ofian. 



- - *• >U »*'iyw rF PERILOUS AOT£N* 

^*-*j.i \,;4a»x r-i xaxditti. — sir 

7 : -*a7Z £iCl?I VITH TBI FAIR EMMA 

HrsjLT cr-f-nrd ibe room, Laying fircured 

the tiircb cf nc deceased ; when the wdl- 
krews voire cf Fjr:ra, in dzftxefi, arretted 
rii a^errcc He carted fororard to the 
chixber frjm mh:ci the ro:ee proceeded, 
tZ'Z : « :ih his ir:]-ecro opening the door, he 
fou^J r.rr ftnzggji^: ssainfl the brutal vio- 
lecce of ihe ferocious commander. 

" Die, villain ■ ' he exch:rred. — Curfes 
fiowed from the mouth of the marauder, 
and he imprecated maicdifdons on the 
avenger cf A^honfo's fate. With diffi- 
culty Henry extricated the dagger from 
C'C deep wounds that he had inflicted. 
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Comforting Emma, he conveyed her to 
his own apartment, the door of which 
having fecured, and praying Heaven to 
aid him in his efforts, he entered die cham- 
ber of the deceafed. His wife, the part- 
ner in his villany and lawlefs cruelty, was 
bound by Moreton, who, being now armed 
with frelh weapons, the piftols of the rob- 
ber whom he had punifhed with death, 
and infpired by fuccefs, went to the oppo- 
site chamber, where was lying another of 
the execrable gang. The robber, in broken 
0umbers, was dreaming on futurity. <c They 
are too much, O God !" he cried. M Why 
was I created, thou dreadful and all-powerful 
Being, for fuch intolerable anguifli. It was 
by the command of others that I murdered 
thee. Hide thyfelf, poor wretch ; I have had 
enough of thy blood : my hands, alas, are 
flained with gore, with the blood of my 
fellow-creatures. Why, what a whining, 
monkilh fool I am ! Fiends, forbear your 
whips but for a moment — fufpend your 
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excruciating inftrument. The torture is—- 
oh mercy ! — But what have I to do w\th ! 
mercv, who have killed. the innocent fe- 
male, not fpared the fmiling and playful 
babe, and cut fhort the days of the heedlefs 
youth/' 

Having little time to pity the horrors of 
fuch a troubled mind, while Morcton fe«< 
cured him, he learned from him, that there 
were none of his comrades left at home, 
they having gone out on an expedition. 
On pain of inftant death, he compelled him 
to drefs himfelf, and follow him. He then 
conduced Emma to the ftable, and placing* 
his prifuner bound, on one of the horfes" 
which were ready for travelling, he and 
Emma mounted the. two remaining ones, 
himfelf leading the prifoner. 

The morning had begun to dawn, and' 
light had vifited the chambers of the afflict- 
ed, when they quitted the retreat of the 
banditti. Emma's fpirits had been harafled : 
by the ftruggle with their leader, when our 
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party were alarmed, by the prifoner fhout- 
ing, cc My brave affociates !" A clattering 
of horfes* feet were heard on the hard 
ground, and a band of armed men appeared 
through the gloom of the foreft, when the 
centinel from the gates of Vienna challenged 
our adventurers. " Friends/' was the reply 
of Moreton in German, and they were 
permitted to enter. 

They reported to the commanding offi- ■ 
cer the ftory of their adventures. A ftrong* 
detachment of troops was fent againft the 
robbers s who, difplaying bravery worthy 
of a better caufe, were taken and carried 
to Vienna, and underwent the fentence of 
the law : the habitation of their villanies 
was rafed to the ground. 

Inexpreflible was the joy of- Mrs. Mait- 
land, on feeing her niece fafe in her arms. 
The good lady Jhed tears of gladnefs, and 
was lavilh in the praifes of fir Henry 
Moreton, who, after executing the injunc- 
tions and dying requefts of Alphonfo, by 
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making the fad hiftory of their hopeful and 
promiffng fon known to his parents by 
degrees, devoted his attention folcly to 
Emma Tankerville. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

DECLARATION OF LOVE. 

Emma would frequently play on the 
harpfichord thofe airs which Henry loved* 
and he would accompany them on the flute, 
of which he was an excellent mafter. Such 
concerts as thefe were pleafing to the feelings 
of both parties. She would alfo draw fancy 
pieces ; which he was fure to admire, as fur- 
paffing the works of a Titiari, a Raphael, 
a Gain/borough, a Claude, or a Gerard 
Douw. 

At one of thefe tender interviews a mi- 
niature of Emma was lying on the table. 
" Alas/' laid he, " what a faint copy is 
this of the lovely original ! Where is the 
dimple that difplays itfelf in that fweec 
and inexpreflible (mile, captivates the affec- 
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tions, and finds its way to the hearts of 
all who have the happinefs of liflening 
to her accents, and feeing her charms! 
The colour of her hair, the foftnefs of her 
countenance, rival enamel. Innumerable 
Loves and Graces fport on her cheek; thefe 
are moft certainly wanting. The painter, 
fair Emma, is an unworthy artiffc; but indeed 
what artift can imitate incomparable na- 
ture ? for fuch is the beauty of her, whom 
I faintly attempt to panegyrife. He de- 
ferves puni&ment for his arrogant preemp- 
tion and feeble attempts." 

" I proteft/* (he replied, cc you have 
made me fpoil my vintage." She was 
drawing aJandfcape of Italian villagers get- 
ting in their harveft. " This peafant has too 
much brown, and the colour of that vil- 
lager is beplaftered with rouge. I do not 
think the countefs of Loo, at the mafque- 
rade in Berkeley- fquare, was painted of 
a deeper tint. Look ! only behold, you 
mifchief-making man ! I have ruined my 



whole groupe, fketched the figures in the 
Iky, and damaged a fruitful harveft" 

«* I will not call you cruel or obdurate 
fair, replied Moreton; <c but, in mention- 
ing the place where I firtt knew what a ten- 
der and laudable affe&ion was, thou doft 
recall to me many bitter moments of my 
life. 

ci And why not the happieft, as they 
may and ought to be !" interrupted Mrs. 
Maidand, who entered the room, as fir 
Henry was imprinting an affediionate kifs 
on her hand. 

cc Blefs me, aunt, how you frightened me ! 
You have frequently endeavoured to im- 
plant in my mind the cold, but prudent 
precept of * avoiding raflinefs in our ac- 
tions in life :' fir Henry Moreton will give 
rAe time to confider the duties that mufl 
accompany this novel ftation. Before I am 
married, you muft, my dear aunt, with the 
help of your experience and fagacity, teach 
me to model my look to the pleafure of 
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ray hufband; if difconcerted, I muft en- 
deavour to look pleafed, and unknit my 
brow on his return home : and how a poor 
tender female, untaught, can bear the ad- 
ditional weight of duties eflential to a mar- 
ried ftate, ought to be taken into consider- 
ation." 

" Promife me, my dear mifs TankervilJe, 
that you will not liften to the fuit of an im- 
portunate lover, until you have pronounced 
the reafon why juflice fhall condemn me to 
mifery, the idea of which is intolerable. " 

" Avoid being jealous, fir Henry More- 
ton i let me not find reafon to impute to 
you a vice fo Ihocking. Truft me, fir, in 
your abfence I have often thought of you ; 
and a want of gratitude fhall not be laid 
to my charge," 

" Charming Emma, I could liften to yow 
for ever; but, in protecting you from infult, 
or faving you from danger, I only executed 
a duty from which no man of any honour 
could (hrink, Befides, to fee fuch a lovely 
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and virtuous female invaded by a rude li~ 
bertine, muft have roufed the indignation of 
the mod callous, and called forth energy 
from the feeble. I love you, mifs Tanker- 
ville, too faithfully to bear the idea offepa- 
ration. Still continue to think of me, to 
exprefs yourfelf not difpleafcd at my pre- 
tence; and, O lovely Emma! — that \ye might 

( ue united in good fortune as we have been 
in calamity !" 

" You have faved my life, fir Henry 

. Moreton; and that life ought, I feel, to be 

. devoted to the. happinefs of my preferv^r. 
But give me time for recolle^lron." 

: . . : " Adieui adorable Emma/' faid More- 
ton, as he left the room. " Thofe hours will 
pafs heavily in which my future deftiny is 
about to be determined. Mrs. Maitland,, I 

\ wifli you a good morning." 

The good lady courtefied to him, offered 
him her hand as a pledge of firm alliance > 
and promifed him her friendly mediation. 
Then, having rung the bell, (he wifhed hkn 
a good morning. 
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CHAPrER XXII. 

StR HENRY MORE TON HEARS FROM DAUN- 
CY. BY THE SAME MAIL MK S.MAI T- 

LAND AND MISS TANKERVILLE RE* 
C-ITS LETTERS FROM DOCTOR ANA- 
rr?T > THE HONOURABLE MR.PELLE^ 
AND MOLESTER. 

I x the morning fir Henry Morcton arofe, 
after enjoying a detkkms deep. The ham 
was on the breakfaft-zable, the chocolate 
was boiled, and the tea-urn hided, while 
eggs pronuicd him a luxurious meal. 
He took up the newfpaper to fee if there 
was any important intelligence; and, to 
difcover the march of the French, he looked 
among the marriages. 

A letter, which came by the mail from 
England, was put into his hand. It was 
from Dauncy, who informed him of the 
recent death of his uncle, and requefted the 
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immediate attendance of the prefent earl "of 
Sunderland in London* 

By this mail, Mrs. Maitland and her 
niece received letters. Thefe Ihc expefted 
would contain an account of the principal 
tranfa&ions in England, all written by a 
fhrewd politician ; domeftic news, and re- 
marks upon the conduct of the courts of 
Europe ; but, on the pacquet being openfcd, 
one of the letters was found to come from 
the pen of doftor Anapeft. Mrs. Mait- 
land having taken her fpe&acfes out of the 
cale, rubbed the glafles, and ftirred the fire, 
feated hcriclf in her eafy chair, and read as 
follows : 

" Jnapeji Jnn<£> Dvrotke* Maklartd y 
Emma Maithnd> S. D. 

<f You are at prefent, I am induced to 
exiftimate, at a magnificent city, which wai 
formerly known under the name of Ala 
Flaviana, Vindomina, Vendum, Caftra 
Flaviana, Yindobona, and alio Colonist 

*4 
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FibLiru. The name of Colonia v Fabian a 
wis sfligned to it on account of a Roman 
colony «hich was here, under general Fa- 
bianus: ar.J here their Claflis Iftrea; the 
navy on the Danube lay under the protec- 
tion of the teeth legion, as you may inform 
your beautiful and youthful niece. 

- VoHn dodior (fabaudito Maiiland) 
" Adeo modcBo, ideo venaffo, ut nihil fnpra,' 
* Et dtharx (ciens * •* ct pulchrior fidere.' 
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" This city, however, Claverius informs us, 
was one of the chief towns in Pannonia; 
cekbriied for its actions againft the Maf- 
comann: and the Quadi, efpecially for the 
nars of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Phiio- 
fophus, who defeated thofe cations, and is 
faid to have died there. 

" I beg leave to call to your minute and 
deliberate attention, five of thofe letters, 
qu<e vccaUs vecantur, over the gate of the 
palace, imagined to be placed there by 
the architect, who we find was no vul- 
gar fellow, fince he was acquainted with 
that eloquent language in which Tully has 
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pleaded, and Maro written. The words a$e 
regiftered in my tablets— 

Auftri* eft imperari orbi wtiverfo. 
" In the imperial library* and it is with 
deference I mention them, are monuments 
valuable, the records of induftrious men. I 
lhall pafs over the works of Leibnitz, Mo- 
iheim, Zimmerman on chemiftry, Alber- 
tus Fabricius, Putter, and Gerftenberger * 
much lefs fhall I dwell upoa the dramas of 
Wieland, Leffing, Schiller, or Kotzebue ;. 
works of the imagination* how inferior to 
the mellifluous Sophocles, the diviner Eu- 
ripides,, or the fimple iEfchylus, the comic 
Roman poet, of the jocofe but unharmo- 
nious Plautus. Nor are the works of 
Geffner or Klopftock to be mentioned with 
Ovid's Triftia, or the hiftory of Parerculte. 
If you lhould fee the works of Cellarius,. 

you will remember to give me fome ac- 
count of the edition. The names of Er- 
netti and Heyne I have feen to fome 
editions of the Greek and Latin daffies * 

*5 
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mxv look over, madam. Winckfe- 
nun his written well on antiquity j but as 
a geographer, is it to be thought, madam, 
that Belching can vie with Pomponius 
Adda ? Some innovators may fay we have 
chc o i c i c d new iAands, unknown countries, 
a near world j but let me keep poffeffion of 
the old. Let me view in CeUarius that 
ira which was covered with the contending 
n^ets of Greece and Perfia ; Tenedos, where 
the Greeks anchored before Troy ; though 
.Mr. Bryant would rob us of thofe valuable 
lands (irjated in Afia Minor. Let me call 
your atter.rion, iviadam, while we pais by 
other rr;3cs, fuch as the writings of French 
authors and thofe of other nations, to a 
Greek MS. of Diofcorides, fince which was 
written, more than eleven hundred years 
have elapfed, and a MS. of Livy, which you 
will be undoubtedly fhewn, above a thou- 
fand years old — monumentum are perenn'm. 
Couid you, unperceived, contrive to tear a 
leaf out from either or both of thefe, ma- 
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dam, which you may fend to me at two 
different times divided, you will confer on 
me an ineftimabk favour. This treafure, 
if it (halt have fatfely found me in our great 
metropolis, fball be mod carefully (hut uj> 
under lock and key. 

" An Italian gentleman, a familiar ac- 
quaintance of mine, fignor Marnjotte by 
name, has requefted me to take particular 
notice of a ftone placed in the wall of St. 
Stephen's church, fuppofed to be one of 
thofe with which Stephen was ftoned to 
death. It has, madam, he informs me > the 
appearance of a pebble, and is worn fmooth 
by the touch of fuperftition. He begs you 
will not fail to drink Rhenifh from the 
Heidelberg tun, and wifhes you much to 
travel to Hartz foreft to fee a caVe near 
Blackenberg, of which no perfoii has yet 
found the end. It is his earneft requeft that 
vou will obferve the two rocks near Blacken- 
berg, refembling two monks in their pro- 
per habits i and diligently examine the 

k6 
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many curious petrifactions of fifties, bogs, 
trees, and leaves. If you fhould meet with 
any (hells or uncommon natural produc- 
tions, he will gladly, he fays, be a pur- 
chafer 

w This gentleman and myfelf have been 
lately iubje&cd to the baneful effefts ori- 
ginating from the extemporaneous efJufions 
<* the honourable Mr. Pellet. I was con- 
xxrei to Mr. Snug's houfe, a dealer in 
v.-trckaBiizc, alter facrificing at the orgies 
< - Sstcch^. Vou will lament the misfor- 
r. ^ o:Vo;t io^uaintance. 

IV ;o ?mc you may continue well. 
iar« £r.ssa 9 which you will conftrue 
<*W« ad neiium ; or prefent my compli- 
es to her refpefting her convalefcence. 

Emma received alfo letters from Lefler 
and her coufin the honourable Mr. Pellet. ' 
Leftcr had written to her as follows: 
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Mad& Emma Tankervilk, 

Porte reftant, 

Wien. 

"Amiable benefaftrefs, Huntingdon/hire (England.) 

cc It is with incxpreflible pleafure I in* 
form you of my affairs being in a profper- 
ous train. You are the author of the hap- 
pinefs which my Elinor and myfclf at pre- 
sent enjoy. It is of you that we are con- 
tinually talking, when, furrounded by the 
comforts of life^ we refledt on our once 
indigent, miferable, and defperate ftate. 
Accept, then, dear mifs Tankerville, our 
grateful heartfelt acknowlegements. 

" Fortune, wlfb frowned on me, has made 
me liberal amends. Not to mention the 
demands upon me being fully fatisfied, I 
Jiave received many dividends from my old 
creditors. The earl of Harcourt, through 
your btticvolent interceflion, has been ap- 
peafed* his heart has been happily foftened, 
and he has fanftioned our union. 

44 A few days after. your departure, a 
coach (topped at the door. 
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cc My Elinor was employed in dreffing 
Edward, when a fervant of her father's 
entered the room and gave her a letter. At 
the perufal ihefhed tears, and, giving k into 
my hands, I read the words, * Come to me, 
my dear and much-wronged child; your 
misfortunes have occasioned me to refteft 
on my pad condud. I confefe myfeJf to 
have erred, and a&ed in a manner unworthy 
the aflfe&ion which a parent ought to have 
for his child. From an amiable friend, to 
whom I feel much indebted, I have learnt, 
my Elinor, a fad tale of your paft forrows. 
Let me then foothe thole cares, and {often the 
rugged path of life ; and, ifyou car* per/bade 
yourfelf to do fo, forgive a father, who now 
relents ; then haften, dear Elinor* to your 
father ; I am unable to ftir abroad, being 
confined with a fevere fit of the gout : but 
I have defired my fervant, William* whom 
I have re-engaged in my fervicc, to take 
all poffible care of you. The coachman 
will drive you, my child, to my houfc/ 
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cc I faw her into the carriage, and under- 
ftand from her, that fhe was received with 
returning warmth of affeftion. The coach 
came to fetch me and little Edward. After 
receiving a kifs from his grandfather, he 
fat by him all dinner-time; and in the even- . 
ing, till bed-time, amufed us with his art- 
lefs prattle, and playful and fimple diver- 
lions. Before evening he acquired fuel* 
intereft in his grandfather's affedtfons, that 
the old and venerable peer permitted him 
to tread on his gouty toe more than once* 
contenting himfelf with holding up his 
crutch in a menacing manner. We were 
fhown to apartments fitted up moft elegantly, 
and in the moft commodious manner. 
This fuite of rooms, we were told, we were 
to occupy ; for the earl of Harcflurt intend- 
ed that his manfion fliould be our home that 
evening. He wiflied us a found repofe, and 
prefented his daughter with a pocket-book 
containing notes to a very confiderable 
amount. This fupply has enabled me, with 
nQ inconvenience, to difcharge the debt I 



hrrc brorned from your timely friendjhfp, 
c-T ctct ro be remembered mils TankcrviHe. 
Ir.^ofcd I have lent you notes to that pqr- 
jx\i. My Elinor defines me to unite her 
ir, :^e dure fcatitnents, and wc have the 

• % Your much obliged* 

*• aai devoted (ervants, 

-E. 5c G. Lester." 

Bui ;hls f««: i&se liigcnce was not un- 
r^vrd * *ix J*. ;-c.:*c^ Her ecu fin wrote to 
i*r i* jccoc^: cf :he m^ fortunes by which 

K.i:i&h:3Q a $ Ha us. 

mi \Y Son yon !cfr me, I prepared to win 
"frsr.e more of the ruples and increafe my 
Km: v.r.e, having been rather unlucky in the 
w.:y of betting at hazard. Well, Emmy, 
it was the h\\ fpring meeting $ I made a 
match, Jack-a-lantern againft Malta, to 
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be run -in the courfe of the week, play or 
pay. I fhouM have won my money, as it 
was palpable Jack-a-lantern was winning 
when he fell. The Jockey was thrown off 
and broke his neck ; and by his death 1 
became fifteen hundred pounds minus. 
Forced to pay; fettled at the coffee- 
houfe; money down on the nails curfed 
unlucky ; forced to fubfcribe to the widow 
and five furviving children of the Jockey. 

c< When I came to town, I found a chal- 
lenge from Mr. Pofitive, who had been taken 
to Anapeft's lodgings by defign, after a hard 
.drinking match, and I was forced to fight 
him. You "know, Emmy, for I have often 
told you, I can hit a half crown at ten yards 
diftance 5 I never mifs an ace of fpades $ of 
courfe, write me down an excellent (hot at 
your fervice, fhould you want a 'fquire. 
I frightened Pofitive, (hot off a part of his 
wig* put him in the papers, and made him 
the joke of the coffee- houfes. 

c€ But now comes a tale of woe— prepare 
to hear fomething more aSK&ing than you 
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*srr* tk hcMrd. I had made two matched j 
xtr w~aca I had determined, when fortified 
w:cs bzg-aady, to rifle half my fortune. 
Tbr frst march was a Etrie poney to tror 
frrr mjfcs ia fear hours and three quarters. 
He wseii fcnre performed it within the 

a mile and a few furlongs 



cf ks jMmttct, he dropped down dead, i 
fcc say mooey, and am confidently 
zraaas an abis concern* I backed a gentle- 
cots w&o wis dzfboccd in drawing a gig 
K"3fl£ Krig*xm id Lewes ; and I am no*, 
alxcft cbeged to d-cUrc myfdf 



** Anrr jcarrrg c«ac of Brookes**, on Wed- 
K?d*T liit, I QKt Lord SnufSe. We walk- 
rd iswr St Jirxs's-ftrtet ; when, my at- 
rc^dac bang caokd to a comical quiz in a 
buggy, I ttirrcd round to take a view of 
hkn, aai c^y eyes met thoie of a dun, to 
* j: ?nre I am nr-ca ia cebi, and who has often 
be:V: :tt I^i^in^s. He is a Jew, and con- 
Xi^zr* ir-v b-^cf; is a*s entrance into the land 
c; Cjnua. Wis; was to be done : Mr«r 
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Solomons not being an uncommon good 
whip, and having a very fpirited horfe, I 
faw my cue immediately, and refolved to 
play him a deep game. 1 went up to him > 
and, (baking him by the hand, told him I had 
expe&ed to have feen him,— though it was 
but two days before that he had called onjne. 
After commending his horfe, I pretended 
to alter the curb, and took the opportunity 
of touching the horfe fomewhat fharpifh ; 
3way went Mr. Solomons in a tangent, 
and, turning up Pall? mall, this Jehu, ths 
prince of the Jews, was thrown out of his 
buggy, while Shuffle and myfelf enjoyed the 
fun amazingly. 

€< The earl of Sunderland is dead. I 
fuppofe, Emma, you will foon change your 
name. Well, good luck attend you. 
There is no news ftirring, Emma* only 
Hippona is backed againft Curricle. The 
match for 500. Round courfe, Newmarket. 
Revel beat captain Gamble, the walking 
match ; and there has heen a duel, between 
captain O'Cutter and my lord Lafiitudei 
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" I forgot to tell you, I had a very fine 
week's (hooting in the count/ of Suffolk* 
" I am your affc&ionate coufin, 

" Pellet. 1 * 

\V hen Emma had finifhed reading thefe 
letters* Mrs* Maid and, always anxious to 
bring about the intended union between 
her niece and Morctcn, afked her, if Jhc 
kh her affeAion decreafed by knowing that 
h<r gallant defender was become a peer* 
^ V pea roy woid* my dear, to judge of 
you Vy vow drtfs* and the toute enfemble of 
voc;r apf^ar^nce^ one would fuppofc you 
trended to enrure a conqueft* where, to 
yield, will be to £hare the moft glorious 
honours/ 1 

Emma (bowed that her aunt was not de- 
void of penetration in this important point 
fo cftential to her happinefs. Indeed {he 
recollected how near (he was once to lofing 
him* and gratitude when love accompanies 
it, is doubly ftrong. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

• * * ■ 

THE KUPTIALS OF A CONSTANT COUPlF, 
. AND BY THK CONSENT OF A VIRTUOUS 
GUARDIAN. 

1 

W riiN Moreton called on Mrs. Mait- 
landi to acquaint her with the news of his 
uncle's death, he found her alone. In re- 
lating this news ■ t;o her he exprefled a de- 
jpondency left he fhould lofe her for whom 
hfe hourly felt hisaffe&ion increafe. 
• "My good Henry, do not defpair ; Emmi 
loves youj and, if you will fiibmit to a 
fc|ieme that I (hall propofe, we will put it in 
execution fpeedily. 

<c I expe& Ernraa prefently ; clofet your- 
felf ; i and though I well know that a p£rfon 
of your fcrupulous honour will hqfitate irr 
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adopting fuch meafures, yet when you con- 
fider what is at ftakc, you will not refufe 
your aflent to the policy of this fcheme." 

After fome flight argument, which was 
over-ruled by the fagacious Mrs. Maidand, 
Henry contented to thefe meafures. 

Emma entered, blufhing as Aurora when 
lhe firft rifcs and difplays her opening 
charms to an admiring world.* 

" I hope," faid Mrs. Maitland, ct you 
will take companion on your faithful lover. 
The gifts of fortune, the honours which 
have fallen to him lately, will only increafe 
his forrows, if you, niece, will not confent 
to fhare them with him. I am perfuaded of 
the truth of what 1 have now advanced. 
If you will believe me, and you know that 
I admire hontfty even in ftate affairs, and 
in the condqA of governments to foreign 
courts, you will give me due credit, when 
I declare to you, that I have never feen 
you look handfomer ; the pink ribbon and 
clofecap become your beauties admirably. 
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Such beauty really, my good niece, might 
extort praifes from thofe who felt difpofcd 
to be moft niggard*" 

« Pry'diee," faid (he, «f dear aunt/' as 
lhe gracefully walked to the mirror, and 
viewed herfelf, arranging her drefs in the 
moft nice order, removing a ringlet of her 
hnir which obfcured her lovely eyes, and 
altering a pin which fhe confidered mif- 
placed, <c do you think that the jealous 
lover will make a good huflband. You 
recoiled your favourite poet's defcription 
of jealoufy j and you have fympathifed, my 
kind aunt, with the much-wronged Defde- 
mona. Lord blefs me ! fuppofe I was to be 
fmothered * what a ihocking death ! You 
indeed might figh, Poor girl ! poor Emma ! 
She married a jealous man, and behold the 
fruit of her marriage !" 

*• Would you not, my love," replied Mrs. 
Maitland, f f be angry with your lover, if coldly 
he was to negleft your charms, and appear 
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njore indifferent ? Gonfidef what he. has 
differed on your account/' 

Emma, recoiled ing that flie was once on 
the brink of lofing her beloved Moreton for 
ever, declared candidly, that her hopes 
were dependent on him ; that fhe loved him 
for his virtues, and wiihed him every hap- 
pdnefs that merit, great as his was, could 
obtain. " And," faid lhe, " aunt, you know 
what I have fince endured for him. If I 
fliould lofe him !" 

" Heaven forbid itl" faid Moreton, haf. 
tening from his concealment, and clafping 
her to his arms, Surprifed into terms, 
Emma, with good-nature, confented to 
yield to him her hand. (i My affe&ions, you 
already know, .Henry, to have been your 
own a long time ; you will not think me am- 
bitious then, when I declare, that even a title 
cannot add frefh charms to the fair charac- 
ter, or increafe the honour which adorns 
tjie name of my preferver." 



. Mrs* Maitland infifted op the . cere*' 
mony taking place that very mornings 
€t Declarations, unaccompanied by deeds, 
are futile. It is a union, my loves, 
which has for its durable bafis, honour* 
goodnefs, beauty, and mutual afie&ion* 
The confequences mull be an agreeable 
interchange of the kindeft offices, that 
make the rugged road of life more pleafanU 
I am acquainted, my dear children/ 1 con- 
tinued the good lady, " with a refpe&able 
and worthy divine, who fhall perform the 
duty of uniting a faithful pair together, and 
making their old aunt happy this very 
morning. No denial, Emma •, you cannot 
pofitivcly refufe me this favour ; befides, it 
will complete the plan, child, which I have 
laid down.' 9 

Sir Henry Moreton fliowed, by every 
feature and a&ion, how his wifhes were 
engaged in this plan. 

A polite note was written by Mrs. Mtit- 
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hud to tfle clergyman; ind that geittb 
ittjm anfaened it by his immediate {Jerfen 
attendance. 

■ Tfife awfiil cercihotajrwa* performed i 
li£ E»gliA fcrvice. !; 
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CHAPTER-- XXIV* 

«« Hi«>y tiierl the b*ppi©ft V ltfc***in** 

Whom gentkr ftars unite* and in one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, anil their being! MehoV 

. . ..:*... Nought but lore 

Can anfWer lore, and render btifi fecufe. 
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• # 

JVIrs. Maitland had invited many .friends 
to the entertainment which was. to be given 
in honour of the nuptials of her children* 

Letters of invitation were fcnt to the 
duke and- duchefs of Calabria, and the 
tounteTs of Colonna* but the Iofs that they 
had fuftauied, in the death of the accom- 
plifhed and ill- fated Alphonfo, prevented 
them from attending; 

The bridegroom would have wav6d hit 
rights till he came to England, had not 

l a 
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Earn* refeafed him from fuch hard coo- 
gumis, as Ihe finilcd upon him with a foft 
aad alluring countenance, in which gra- 
ttn#k» admiration, and love were depic- 
•uftdL She confcfled that (he owed to him 
her happi&e&s, that he had preferred her 
life; and ihe would now endeavour to (how 
him that a pofieffioo which had coft him 
ft dear,, was not without fome value. 

ihwilifl, nothing to detain them, in a 
few days the new married couple departed 
from Vienna, on their return to England. 

* Here Love bit golden ftafb employs, here lights 
His conftant limp, and roes ftsr purple wings ; 
Seigns here and rerek, not i* the bought finile 
Of harlots, lawleft, joyleft, narnrfrar'<L" 

They made their voyage in a frigate, the 
commander of which congratulated them 
on the glory of the Britifh flag, which rode 
triumphant and unoppofed through the 
ocean, bidding proud defiance to the 
enemy* 
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When they arrived in England, they im- 
mediately fet forward on their journey to 
the metropolis; and on their arrival in 
London being announced, the manfion of 
the earl of Sunderland was crowded with 
vifitors, who came to congratulate him, 
and exprefs their joy at his fafe* arrival 
among his friends. 

The honourable Mr. Pellet and his tutor 
having been unfuccefsful on the turf are 
obliged to fell their ftud and retrench their 
expenfes. 

The two boroughs, and prefentation to a 
fruitful living, are inadequate to yield the 
former a fufficient fum of ready money. * 

In fine, the honorable Mr. Pellet boafts 
of nothing but the empty (hadow of once 
having been diftinguiihed as a dafhing man. 
Even this fatisia&ion, if any, has its alloy, 
if we confider mifipent time, broken for- 
tune, and a ruined conftitution. 

Mr. Lefter and his wife, happy in the 
affections of each . other, do not feel thslt 
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gratitude is an intolerable burthea, but 
treat Emmi wkh the moft police attention; 
and, far fromfuppoftugai* acknowlegemebt 
of the many effential feyours which they 
received -from their! benefe&ref* in the hour 
of trial ca be a degradation* they endea- 
vour to heighten the importance of her 
benevolent afliftance ; not & the repayment 
•f the debt, itt jAejr ^piftfoafe Ad&bswgc 
in full from their obligation i 

little Edward ; ihows hour happy * he is, 
when he is promifed, if he is a good toy 
and behaves ' himfelf like . * good young 
gentleman, that he fttall vifit the cotuitefs 
of.Stttderlahdi 

> When 'inhtotiuced to that amiable and 
elegant lady, he climbs on her lap, and, 
putting his arms round her neck, a free- 
dom which ihc is forced to allow, declares 
diatrhe lows her, becaufe fhe faved his father 
from prifon. * 

Mr. Harris is a conftant rifitant at Sun- 
cterland houfe, and his penetration and 
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.great fagacity were never better exemplified, 
than when, at the reprelcntation of the pe- 
.nitent Jane-Shore, pouretayed by an; adtreis 
whofe elocution thnUs the feelings x>f the 
foul, .Emma beheld with Jhuddering horror, 
in the fecond tier of boxes, Georgiana, 
whom, when virtuous, ihc had formerly 
-known,#id Whcjfe fete^MF* 'Harrii pfedid&a 
when fee law be* • at itbt races- iir com^afty 
with a man of gay fafhion. • * : 

A young man, ugly, of £oarfe features, 
jbut&fhionably drefled, was feated' between 
Georgiana and another wanton and unhappy 
female. 

Lord Shuffle had called her attention 
to this Shocking fpc&acle, by afking her 
co u fin, who was (landing in the ftagd-box 
which the party occupied,, if he knew 
that fine creature. cc She. appears in 
"good condition/' — "She is not only in 
good condition, but of good blood; but not 
being properly matched, fwerved from the 
courfe. Yet, laughing, I mutt declare to yoy f 

«-4 
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1 believe (he is not very vicious i poffibljr ft 
was the fault of the old fools who made 
the match. There was a devil of a fplafh 
at the time* I fuppofed you muft have 
been acquainted with it. She was put 
down in the running lift, and this fwerving 
from the courfe afforded litde fport, except 
fo fome great Dons and precife prudes.*— 
She drinks d— d hard, and, as Shakfpenrt 
has it, 

•• There** language in her eye, her cheek, her,Kp, 
Nay, her foot fpeaks j her wanton fpirits look oat 
At every joint tnd motive of her body. 
O thefe encounterers, fo glib of tongue, 
That give a coafting welcome ere it comes, 
And wide onclafp the tables of their thoughts 
.To every ticklifh reader ! fet them down 
For llutttfh fpoils of opportunity, 
And daughters of the game." 

€t Why this Shakfpcare," obfcrved Shuf- 
fle, " knew women as well as he did men." 

cc He was the paragon of writers," an- 
fwered Pellet -, " he was acquainted with 
all our follies and imperfections. Rowe 
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has imitated him in more than one of'hig 
plays $ and by thofe very imitations fecured 
to himfclf wreaths of laurel, which will 
adorn his head, while his plaintive language 
touches our hearts. We muft pity fuch 
penitents as the unhappy wife of Shore ; and, 
fince plays have been known to work won- 
ders, I confefs that I am moved with the fuf- 
/ering of poor Jane Shore •, * and that, though 
Haftings is a fine fellow, the glafs of fafhion 
and the mould of form, I execrate his 
fentiments. Indeed, he is not the lily of 
men. To come to real life, Georgiana was 
declared by her phyficians to be ill not 
long ago } all her friends forfook her, and 
fhe is now fo miferably poor, that (he 
cannot find refources to pay the rent of her 
lodgings/' 

It was fufEcient for Emma to know that 
{he was miferable and poor ; (he inclofed 
ten guineas in a fmall piece of paper, and, 
penciling a note, defired her to come to 
Sunderland houfe, where Ihc would find * 
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friend j and implored her not to let t/uft 
opportunity pafs unheeded. Nbcwithftand- 
ing Pellet's, affection was .true in part, Ihe 
knew that this unhappy female pofleiftd a 
feeling heart; and that a mifplaced. tender* 
nefs and exceffive thoughtfulnefs had been 
her definition. She hadftill hopes of 
preferring her falkn friend among this wreck 
ofoiifery» 

Sir Henry had not made any. inquiries 
After fir Richard Oliver, wkh intention of 
avenging his wrongs. He had heard of his 
recovery from his wounds, and he had the 
generality to leave him to thole leflbns 
which it was probable that his confidence 
might ferioufly di&ate. 

One morning, riding up Bond-ftreet in 
their chariot, the earl and countefs of Sun- 
derland were met by fir Richard Oliver in 
a vis-a-vis wrapped up in flannels, . a 
frtartyr to the gout, the efiefrs of his 
luxurious indulgence 

" Pickard," laid the baronet to a. native 
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of France, who fat by him, and who .was, 
as occafion fuited, " fiddler, ftatefinan, and 
buffoon," ariftocrat or democrat, every 
thing by turns, but nothing long — u Piclc- 
ard, who are thofe people ? I have feen 
them before. I have fome faint re- 
collection — there is a coronet on the 

* * ■ * 

carriage." 

<c Sir Richard, it be the earl of Suncfer- 
land and his countefs* . They be an arniable 
pair, newly married." 

Pi.ckard had been but lately admitted to 
the honour, of being attendant and humble 
companion tp : fir Richard Oliver.; anij al- 
though he knew his mailer was lame, jrooi 
a wound received in a duel, unhappily 

knew not that the duel had been with the 

■. • ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

earl. . ^ . 

The enraged baronet curled him for an 
impertinent fcoundrrf, and ordered the 

coachman to drive home. 

*. ■ ■ ...... 

The fight of the man whom He. tad Fo 
often attempted to injure, the earl of Sun- 
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dcrland, and whofe life he had foughr, 
inflamed his gout, and in a few days fir 
Richard Oliver breathed his laft. 

While fir Richard Oliver, in* a premature 
age, was hurried- from a world which had 
been the theatre of his vices* the earl of 
Sunderland, the joy of his friends, the 
admiration of the worjd, the benefaftor and 
ornament of his country, gave a leflbn to ail 
the lovers of virtue. The one was confidcttd 
as the friend of virtue;, the other was 
1 dctefted by the worthy part of fociety as an 
unprincipled libertine. 

His wife preferring the earl of Sunder- 
land as her firft choice, in his fociety ibe 
confefles that fhe taftes the higheft plea- 
furcs; his home is rendered delightful to 
him ; and life, in the folace of her con verfe, 
lofes many of thofe bitter cares, that would 
otherwife intrude. She is a mod excellent 
mother * infpefts, in a great meafure, the 
education of the girls $ and the ftranger, 
who vifits the hofpitable and fmiling family* 
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always retires edified by the virtues -which, 
he has fecn, and breathes. a filent wifh, that 
they may enjoy increafing happineis. 

Mrs. Maitland fores with her children, 
as (he fondly calls them ; and v Dauncy 
paffes many months in the courfe of the 
year with his benevolent friend. The ho^ 
nourable Mr. Pellet is allowed to fport on 
his manor j and, by his particular requeft, 
indeed who hates importunity, invites his 
friends during the fhooting feafon to partake 
of the good cheer the manfioirmay afford 
them. 

The fecond courfes are often enlarged 
with prefents, the fruits of his morning fport) 
and, if he does not enlighten the company 
with thofe remarks which refult from a good 
education, few young men can fing better 
hunting fongs, or give more accurtue and 
fpirited defcriptions of field courfes* capital 
races, and long fhots. Yet in his ferious 
moments I have heard him declare, that he 
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*Hheshehid Jeahheinftruftftre pages of the 
drgant Tully by the midnight oil, or even 
fummed up dole logic in a chapter of the" 
moral Ariftode, rather Hhan endeavoured to 
outdrive the imil-crtch in his tartdem by 
the aid of patent lamps, or played at hazard, 
calculating upon the chances of the die, ac- 
cording to the precepts of that profound 
reafcner, and atcomphflfkd tutor in gaming, 
Mr. Hoyle. He regrets that at Cambridge 
Jte did not fcdve problems of Euclid mftead 
of frequenting Newmarket * for he obferves, 
Kith a kind of generous regret and praife- 
worthy admiration, the refpeft which the 
neighbouring gentry and perfons of all 
ranks pay to the virtuous earl of Sunder- 
land. 

Do&or Anapeft is at prefent employed 
in preparing to ufher into light, € A Differ- 
tation on the Shows of the Gladiators, and 
the ancient Galleys. ' 

Signor Marmotte, in the courfe of a fetf 
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nfoiwhs* willkave England for Egypt, whew 
he intends -carefaHy to (tore up, in ftonc ; 
bottles, feme of the water of die river Nile, 
and to colled fome crocodile's eggs, which • 
he defigns ^adding to his mofcum. It already: 
boafts of a nail of. Cook's ihip ; the. pen of 
Tom D'Urfey ; fome of the gunpowder 
which Bacon difcovered ; the dial and mi- 
nute hand of the firft watch thought to be 
made in England; the urinal of queen 
Elizabeth, purchafed at a very great ex- 
penfc; twenty curious butterflies; feventecn 
white mice; and a flea which was caught in. 
the identical be{l of the great Catherine 
the late emprefs of the Ruflias. Signor 
Marmotte's principal objf6bbf rdear^b'iv 
Egypt is, to ifcertaih whrtlWf : thft Itois'iSili 
exiftence. 



If I have fucceeded in any one chapter, in 
convincing the Reader, that virtue is the 
philofopher's ftone, which has been the 
I 



ojbjcft of diligent fearch, I (hall be in i 
great meafure rewarded for my labour. 

It is this treafure alone, which will fuppljr 
all our wants, and the pleafures which it 
infurcs to the pofleflbr convinces us that 
life is more than a pifture. 



THE END. 



i * i 



ERRATA. 

Vol.I. p. 351, line 9, for " 1604" read « 1803/ 
Vol. II. p. 34, line 9, for '< es M read « eft." 
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